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2 An Explanation of St. MaRx IX. 49, 50. 
„ falted with ſalt.” Some (1): learned men 
doth not ſeem to be any neceſſity for that. 

They have not the authority of any MS. or 
printed copy fer departing from 5 comes . 
rexding ; and the common reading is real 

better than the beſt of their conjectures. It is 
true there is ſome difficulty in it, but the dif- 
ficulty perhaps is not ſo great as commenta- 
tors would make it, who inſtead of clearing 
and explaining have puzzled and perplexed the 

meaning, as they often doe It would be of 

lietle uſe, and leſs entertainment to recite the 
different ſenſes which they have put upon this 

paſſage. I will only lay before you that, Which 
agreeable to the text and the content. 


For evety one thall be falteu with fire; 
doth 


one indefinitely, but every one, who - 
md in the manner that he had been 
2 of before, ſball b ſalted With" fre, 
9 mma Fre; ſhall be ipteferved with fite 
lte as with ale from corruption it being the 
Property of ſalt to preſerve from corruption. 
dad every 'Gerifice ſhall be ſalted with ſalt, 
according to the divine command in the Levi, 
Gel l, (Levit, II. 19.)-%6Every-dblation 
. of thy meat offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with 
% falt. It is obſerved that a an is ſome- 
umes uted for ar by way ef filitude. As 
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1 of be. Ma thr * 


every ſacxiſiee or oblation 
under the, law. was to be alte 
preſerye it from corruption; ſo ever wi 
4 offend hall be aired. al fie; the fich 
ſhall he of ſuch à heiure that it ſhall Jag. ih; 
as it wer 8, and ** VE. him from corrupt \ 
As this is the b moſt eaſy conſtruction of thy R 
text, ſolikewile is it che m agreeable. to the.” 
context. The cauſal particle: for. -« 
hone: [that our Saviour. is aſi 
of what; he had Jaig: hefore. He had hid ben. 
fares that We „ A! G 117 ur 
deareſt inclinations if they: cauſed \ us. ta 0 ends | 
for it Was better for us to e 2 5 5 
them, than by cheriſhiog and indplging; them 
to be caſt into hellyfire, where, heir wort „ 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched FPS 
But ſome of his haarers might. perha gs. tl kink, 2 
it ſtrange, that chein worm ſbould ne. ; 
that their fire ſhould never. be guet 


hardly believe: it poſſible for them to ſubſiſß ag 8 
for ever in ſuebo a iſtate of torment; and therg: j . 
fore he acm aſſigns @ reaſon bow, ie cometh, % 


paſs that heir worm di gib nat Aud the fire it ng 

quenched: : Far every one ſhall fe. Joel, with 

| fires the re Mall be to them as f 1 11 
not 28; hunt ſeaſon them, 

4 oo. _——_ hn, f being for chr ut 

e 2 Au 


/ 


proof and iNyftratis 


| 4 Wh o 0 I's Clercs pr. n, 


nof 0. Maxx 1X; 98 90. 


dy the words; as ſomevery 8 d 
men have underſtood chen, for ebely one ſhall 
be deftroyed with fire, the ſame word in Hebrew 
Bgvifying both to alt and to deftroy';"'this-will 
be not only a ſtrange ener uf of lan- 
ge making the word ſt to ſignify one 
in one part of the verſe and another in 
{kt ler, but it will de likewiſe aſſigning a rea- 
ſon for What it is no reaſon but rather the con- 
_trary, Only take the words in their common 
Re.” and the ſenſe is good and the con- 
nexion clear; Their worm dieth not and the 
4 fre is not quenched, 2 "their torments ſhall 
be everlaſting in the flames; For every one 
shall be falted with je,” every one (3) 
hall be ſalted with that very fire which tor- 
ments him; that fire all have a falt therein, 
Aich will make their body incorruptible. 
And every facrifice ſhall be ſalted with falt;” 
that is, the wicked Thall in that torment of x 
| fire he 1 made 4 facrifce of everlaſting holocauſt 
the divine Juſtice,” wheitof® God has given a 
n in the typical law; hav- 
therein commandedꝭ that all ſacrifices ſhould 
de ſalted, which were offered by fire. And 
After all let not the expreſſion of . 


ting with 


f Fre ſeem ſtrange for it nean n "that 


"ther part of t pel (Natt! III. 11.) This 
1 humbly conceive 0 be the true ar =. 
ſenſe of the former part of the text, For 

71 eren, 5 . N M 15 46 OO 
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_ * ſaorifice ſhall be ſalted with fat. 
 JACTINCE- thai be lalted with ſalt. n 


wiſdom. Thus Athens being formerly. the 
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As Explanation-of St. Maxx IN. 40, 50 
; 5 1 ON ; 2 a 5 5 4 7 ; 8 FS f . | 
every one ſhall be falted with fire, and 


Upon the mention of ſalt the evangeliſt im. 
mediately ſubjoins another ſaying of our 8 

viour's though delivered by our Saviour pro- 
bably upon another occaſion, There is no.ne- 
ceſſary conſequence in the diſcourſe. The word 1 
ſalt. ſeemeth to be the only thing that formeth 
the connection. ( Salt is good; Salt is 4 
for ſenſe and wiſdom; or for men of ſenſe age 


£ - 


ſeat of learning, Attic ſalt is a ο mon EX» 
preſſion in the Claſſic Authors, and Athens 
itſelf is called ſa} gentium the t be nas 
tons. Thus Our Saviour calleth his diſeipfes 


| . 0 | 4 ; 8 7 5 5 
(Matt. V. 13.) the ſalt of the earth; and 
8 N . * — £ „ Ny 7 % 2 e 3 „ 3 


t. Paul. giveth this direction to; Chriſtians, 


x 


j 


. 
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JJ with grace ſeaſoned with 19 t. &; 
Is great propriety; in the 
dom is a very neceſlary ſea 


de always 
And there 
WAS * og 4 if. 2 5 
— a 5 - 
ONINg.1n lite; there | 
a; ere PORN 3 


<2 
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| . N * f Fo * 1 8 - 


| tian knowlege is good and valuable z, or if you 
will underſtand. it of, perſons rather than of 
things, wiſe and knowing men are valuable. 
But if the ſalt have loſt its. ſaltneſs Where 
with will ye ſeaſon it? but if wiſdom de- 
light that is in“ men. © be. darkneſs, how 


— 


= 


n * © 
F % 
0) See Daubuz, on the Reyelation, p. 657. 


5 ri. of 57. Aren d Is ys. 

6 grent is chat darkneſs?” or otherwiſe if wiſe = 
men forfeit their wiſdom, and they who ſhould | 

de teachers and inſtructors of others apoſtatize 

from the truth themſelves, what motives wil 

out find ſong enough to reclaim them, and 
bring Whar is k again who the paths of boli- 

It hath” been Aeon, ene, it be 


fe 


vet that may, be, our Saviour n night 
: 46 ft may be ſhown from ſeveral in- 
ances, ind pärticulatly from (4) Mr. Mat A 
tell ſpealein of the Valley of Salt near Alep- 
p * u 7 y ſee — he veins of it 
1 pike a Pr of it ef Which that part 
I chat Jas expoſed to che rain, fon Car; . 
_ ©thpugh/ it had the pat ks and particles - 7 
1 eee N perfect) 


3 
* | 


: 


IP Chapter v. The inner part 
„ hieb unected to the rock, retained | 


0 , be Found ty proof.” And ( 
162 Jed commentator july remarks, 
hen Le Clerc and others 1 againſt 
1 1 this compariſon, ot fimilitude, that lt 5 
+ cünpot loſe its ſavor, they 'confider not, 
“ that in the, boiling up of the ſaline parti 
of Which'falt is mide, there is left a caput = 
ce nortuum which is infipid.” And res can 
ſay, that there are not ſome capita nrrus too 
in * WN learned loeſeties and- Lone” at | 
"Iu 


"WW andre page the tit, 


3 I a ne es gp 
F f a 


vod it. f ſavor as in 


| | Wall chefore enight"oup dei JI: dd Sane 
dem following words, Have ſalt in 


« yourſelves and have peace ons nba another? 
be wide as ſerpents, but be << harmleſs. as 
% doves 3 in underſtanding” be , men, 
but in! , malice be children; e e 
edification, but remember charity. 
Having thus largely paraphraſed and ex- 
plained t e text, and ſhown its echerenee and. 
agreement with the context, I proceed to 
no ſome obſervations and deductions front 
which obſervations and deductione _ yet 
ſerve farther to illuſtrate and explain Abe e 
| 20030 — one fhall be ſalted: 
$f: and riſide thall be 1 ale 
5 boar from this paſſage as well 
as from orbit places of ſcripture, that the fire 
of hell is not etaphorical but real. That 
wicked men, they ho have lived and died 
hardened and impenitent, ſhall finally pu- 
niſhed in a future ſtate according to their de- 
merits in this life, is a principle of reaſon as 
well as of revelation: But of what nature, f 
what kind this puniſhment will be we cannot 
learn from reaſon; all that we can know of it 
muſt be derived from revelation. The Heathens 
in their conceptions of hell-imagined;ſuch'tor='" 
tures as the rolling ſtone and racking' wheel, 
the gnawing vulture and laſhing: Lites but 
the aſſertions of ſeripture are built upon ſurer 
eee ei r m pr $1 ; and 
5 LAS B 4 74, | by ©; ' 2 2 | 
G) Whitby on Luke XIV. 10 4 


| ee pſt 155 Aare *hoy ſpe 


k _ it under 
the. notion of re? 1299 


4 WH *. 
To ** 


| Iris ertaif chat Ged may ieee 
koses happy or miſerable i in ten thouſand dif- 
ferent manners more than we can imagin, 


% ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, or ear heard, 


can it enter into the heart of man to c a. 
#*4:ceive :' And it is poſſible that as the hap» 


pineſs of the bleſſed is repreſented by the me- 


like; ſo fre may be no more than a metaphor 
to expreſs the miſery of the damned; and 
eſpecially fince the former part of the ſentence 


their warm dieth not is confeſſedly metaphori- 


. cal, the latter part and the fire it not ed 
| ray b be ſo too. It is poſſible that the pence 


in this As well as in other forms of 7 on 


nay condeſcend to the capacities af men, chooſ- 
ing to repreſent ſpiritual things by ſomething 
ſenſible, the torments of the next world by 
the moſt painful thing t! 
this. I ſay it is poſſihle that it may be ſo, but 


more probable — it is otherwiſe, the word 
_ - fre being uſed ſo very often, and ſometimes 
uuſed in ſuch a manner as if it Was ſomething 


ET 


more than a metaphor. 175 


Tou know. that men mill: — again nk 
;ekieir: bodies ; they thereſore who ſhall. be tor- 


+meEnted will de tormented in body as well as 
in ſoul; and if they will ſuffer any bodily tor- 


a, 350 not n of 2 50 as well as any other D 


Sg It 


2 


e ſpeak e of. he. jo iſh- 


ors of a feaſt, a crown, a kingdom and the 


t we know of in 


wy 2 — * n —— g 
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Teſtament from the beginning to the -end'; 


in the 


man and La | 
Charitable Rich man is made to conſiſt (Luke 
XVI. 24.) in his being tormented in the 
e flame.” But our Saviour ſpecifies this pu- 
niſhment not only in parables wphera he may 


" SS” „ kd 1 


— 6 


Pu prot ol; ner 
* 10 ſhall it be in t 


146, 


they / ſhall gather out of His. Fur av a. os 
ken „things that offend and the 


el re, there hall be wailing, and 


>. Se M7: ES EC. JE Yg 


L Aled 157 rad name ee, the:New 


153 is 


« hell! -fire, unquenchable fire, ever aſting fire” 


in the goſpels;; and the lake of fire? and the 


«lake e burneth with fire and brimſtonee 


it-is obſervable tliat in the parable uf the Rich : 
us: the puniſhment of the un- 


10 — — ware figuratively, but 


f parables „Where 


Lens of this word. The 
Son of man ſhall ſend forth his — 200. 


quity; And ſhall caſt them into a Fang, : 


„ of teeth: And thus again (Ib. ay = 
in his explanation of the parable of the net 


a that was caſt into the ſea and gathered we 


66. 3 kind 3 wn when it was: 


evelation; and not once only but 
many times; and a bare metaphor, i it is likely, 
would” not be repeated ſo very often. We 

muſt not underſtand every thing in parables | 
too'rigorouſlyrand according to the letter; yet 


* * — — 
. — ——]— . — 1 —————— —— * 
—— OS 


- 4:4tevr'to ſhore, add fat dawn, and +40 
de the 
go ſhall it be, 

4 end of the worli 


4 the devil-and: his angels. A 


indeed in no caſe. we . "depart fromthe. 
: letter 0 eee but 


ꝓpraves, not 2 affirins the thin 

a reaſon. 3 
„ ſhall be caſt intoithe fire that never mall be 
4 2 habens and as if this was not enough 

. dieth not and the fire is not /quenched /” 
and this not once only, but ther times toge- 
tber. (ver. 44, 46, 8.) Nay he 
farther; and having aſſerted 


w aue Ma 


good into veſſela. but caſt the bad away: 
Kgith dur Saviour, at the 

id; the angels ſhall ec 
forth, and ſever the wicked from among 
«the juſt, and ſhall caſt them into tht 2 
« /of Hr; chere thall be wailing and gn 
«of teeth.” Na y Farther, our biciied's 10nd 
ee of the * of n 


when he th jen nc 1th ©: wicked, 
faith (Ma | phrt from me, 
he rarer into meer Fo ire: prepared. for 


A judge in pro» . 
nduncing the laſſ ſolemn ſentafics muſt be ſup- 


poſed o ſpeak: plainiy withant a figure: and 


quires -t. dere, rid: 61 75 3 
+ Theſe aſſertions arr prin and fg bat 
in tho paſſage of St. Mark, that we have been 
explaining, our Savique. not only aſſe 
ing, but gn 
They who: ſhall offend, ſaith He, 


and adds Where: aber: nough 


hat their n 
ments will be perpetual in the aue he aſſigns 
r how 2 be perpe 


we 5 


that "RY as we. hav explained it, the ie tran: 
1 bei! of Carly a nature that. it ions wi gr 4 it 


in — 8 Vou = 
| viour. not only ' affirms er five: ſhall be! _ 
portion of the wicked, but condeſcends even 
to argue upon it; and He who ſhall be the 
judge of mankind certainly knoweth beſt hat 
ain be their ſinal doom and portion Com 
| mentators. generally conceive that tber worm 
| dieth not is ſpoken in reference to their ſouls, 
and that rbe fire: is not ' quenched relates to their 
bodies. Having offended both in body an 
ſoul, they ſhalt be puniſfed in the ane as well 
as in the other: and as tlie worm of guilt; 
| the: ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of their evil duingt.; 
will torment their ſouls, : 1 the fire wrill for 
ever excruciate their. bodies. The only di- 
eulty is to conceĩve bow ir will be poſible for 
them to ſubũiſt for ever in ag: fire; but | this 5 
difficulty is here removed, 2 the a ig is 
| pk: m Jen, for; Ware every” 
| fol for aun yi ng and — never die. 
certainly the ſame divine power, that ms vhis © 
| buſh to burn with fire and yet the buſh” was 
not conſumed, and that preſerved: the three 
| young men in the fiery furnace, can as /eafily. , 
make a conſutneable body ince \ſurneable, and 
3 1 n for erer in everlaſting We 
| 2 ; 2 


ly 


1 


againſt their creator. 


Mer tnnbt indeed define * will Pa ++ 
"jab uf this fire,” but that is no argument at 
all againſt its reality. Some imagin that the 
fire at the center of the earth will be the place 
of hell; but if there be ſuch a central fire, 
yet that this central fire ſhould: be: the. place of 
bell ſeemeth not agteeable to that paſſage in 
St. Peter, (2 Pet. III. 13.) where he faith; 
that after the general conflagration and the dif 
ſolotion of the preſent: heavens and earth, 
there will be new heavens and a new earth 
0 "wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs.” This 
earth therefore cannot be the place of the 
damned, nor the central fire the fire of holl. 
Others more probably ſuppoſe, that a comet 

or the ſun will be tlie place of hell. There 
tete! is already kindted. - But the Lord of 
the univerſe can ably ſiodl: any ſtar or planet; 
that it ſhall immediatgly become a furnace of 
fire for the puniſhmeſſt of rebellious creatures 
Think on this, think | 
What a dreadful; thing it is to fall into the 
hands of an Weng God; and then think 
(2 Pet. III. 11.) hat manner of perſons 
«© we ought to be in all holy converſation and 

godlineſs.“ The very Thooght of eternal 
fire is terrible; (Iſa. XXXIII. 4:) „% Who 
** among. us can dwell with the devouting 


* fire? who among us can dwell with ever- 


„ laſting: burnings?” Let us therefore live ſo 
that we may eſcape them. (Heb. XII. 28, 
77 2 TO us Terve God with reverence and 


Vn * godly 


„ 


9 N Q Cd >. 0 


6e Salt i 18 g ood; but if the falt have fleck 


An Explanation of St. Maxx IX. 49, Scl 13 
*5..godly ene, Peirce is a; conſuming. 
E 1 tri? Tx; . N oth {72 {4 4550) {2 Zuid! 


« /its-ſaltneſs;” loonie will ons nd wo it 


From hence we may learn this 


truth, that how valuable ſbever — yn 


religion are in themſelves, yet whenever 

and religious men abandon their, principles. 
and act boar all that they have formerly pro: 
fefſed, their caſe is in a 


%a child in the way he Gould, go and he 


66 will: not depart from it when hep is 014;;7 : 
but af they depart from i Keep | 


within any bounds, their “ ſin is exteeding 


| £6 44, fnfal, they render their — | efaction'® 5 
rte a odin bleſſing, and are /oalyiufo 


ander. deſperate; and 5 
it is extremely difficult, if not \impoſhble,);to 15 
reclaim them. (Prov. XXII. G). Train up 5 


much worſe, as they knom ſo: much mote ihan 


1 other/ peop ple. be truth is, Ahe fault of | 
L. underſtanding. 4 of their wills andi Wee are 
always barder 0 be corrected than the Fot 
| who ſhall: pretend to: adviſe/ them? what, can 
vou age their, oonfideration mate than ben 
Low already? They have tog good an opinion 
| of themſelves, and too contemptuoug a notion 


vofo their 


of others, ever to liſten to teproof, unleſs it 


be to laugh at it; and... the. proyerh, lays, 


(Prov. XXVI. 12.) ** Seeſt thou a} man wiſe 


4% 2 a tool "than of Dh! 118 's 5 243 T7 ** 5 iS 25 


» 
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in his own. conceit ?. there is more hape of | 


£5 * : py 


NS 


beaft do ſometimas go 


together. 1 
really 


4 great deal of ingenuity: required to be 
etaly wicked: Men of ſu 


power to do more good, ſo 


capable of doing more hurt, than others of 
infenia}"adititioo pang: whenever they: 


Solamon was the greateſt inſta 
5 wiſdom,” ſo was he: Kkewiſe of fall 

it; and then how greatly was le cha 
his former (ſelf 1 He was only f 
more 
nowyned and gloribus. 
God, hit 7 


gute than the wiſe ki 

1 of the beſt is always 
an apoltle apoſtatizes; de turns a Judas, . 
an angel falls, he becomes! a devil. Re 


ze the boſt ching in che world f but yet it © y 4 
be» queſtioned,” whether religion; hath: done 
mote good in the world, than falſe notions in 


reli; 


out of a principle of conſcience; and can 


ſecute murder and mäſſacte to do God: -good 
% Take theed there: 
34 sche that che light Which is in thee be not 
een, Bale cf but let us re- 
member, 


. (Lake XI. 


357 
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1 16 table bing 98 it fs bin true: | 
thing, that the cleareſt head and the apy 
Here is 


perior under - 
ſtanding and knowlege, as they have it In. their 


are \ tg | 


take * 
turn to be bad, they are very bad: indeed. Ag 
| ce of buman. 
off from 
ed from 
much the 3 
ingloriousfor' having been before ſo re- ? 
n woeſbok him; '; ch cold even 7 
foolith Rehoboam malte 4 more deſpicable fl- 
Solomon. The cf. 
the worſt. When : 


8 3h 
10h F 25 
7 


gien haue done harm; when ithmorality iu 
ſanctiſied, when men are both wicked and cruel 1 


9 * 


1 „ (dare V. 1 7 mew a PIs tae | 
| «© have loſt ite favos;/ it is Thenceforth! ig. 5 
for nothing, but to be caſt out * be 
c croden under fbot of men 


to a ſufficient degree 
viour would not ea br command any thin 
that is impoiſi * 
men's ſouls,” wirhout doubt, in 'their' elt Ker. ; 
mation; ſo that ſome: have [naturally Tpirits as 


0s Io. ae, b EE a, NG ey. 


| great as perhaps we may ixitoth, . Men thatys . 


| monly. | conceived; The Vaifference between | | 
| — ar i ſoth not o much from what 


| ferent ways of life, Miſerogt weed 5 * 


5 


| vutfaliey And 
$ ©3-cardleſs and choughtleſe, as 


% Ha falt in „ This dap. = 
s that ät is in every: man's power t 1 5 
'of wWiſdem; fort Gar 85 | 


ble. There is 4 Aiceschee l 


Jaick and ative a8 Hre, andiothers ales 
giſh and heavy as lead. This differeaice 18 


e 5 Abe ö bodies: in Nr. . ar 15 


xcconmmabe ed for even =_ ney Borg 
ting the diacohd contributes or not 10 s 


luſtre; But chis origin. and eonfituticnnl = 


difference in men's underſtahdings i net 48 


rally 


are more 


upon an ecke 


alifry dran 184 


| not help, 4s:from' what they can; hot 18 uch N 
| from nature, as from educatiem, comp! d | 


3 , 


ee abc like.” I 0 certain, + 

ming of our misds depent de ee 

yet how m 2 rooſt their time 
they were 


Aat iate the Wöfld ts ee nothing; 
| Who: others ae lo Wweadel 4 ws "eertaitn- fortns : 


* among wheat with a peſtil, 


tieular. We live, God be thanked; in a de 


te 

bible: but * wiſh that many do nat go out 
edi the world er e 5 much ee eee, ones 
reading it as they ought, or knowing any 
thing more of it than they hear in Churches 
and it is well if they — it there: I do not 


Sins of ignorance are not ſuch ſlight things an 


55 0 inexealable; becauſe every thing that 
| ary: $0) be known is ſo plain and eaſy to be 


TL * 177044 11 Wherefore be! 5e not unwiſe, 


and wnets; 0 3 © ba 10 in 


tigibly dull, that . XXVII. 22. Y — 


9 


ugh you] ſhould bray them in a mortar 


yet will. not 

their fooliſhneſs depa ct from t LICK 1 12 3 N 
As this is the caſe. 875 knowlege in genera 

A ig is it of Chriſtian knowlege in par- 


t country where we may freely read the 


ſpeak only of the loweſt of the people whoſe 
labor and penury are in ſome meaſure their ex- 
cuſe 3 but even of thoſe of higher rank and 


_ condition; whoſe eaſy fortunes free them from 
the drudgery of che body ſo that they may bet⸗ 


ter attend 5 the improvement of their minds, 
ſo venial as we may imagin; ef cially. when 


dur ignorance: is owing to ourſelves, to our 
1 negligence and ſupineneſs. And ignorance 


the more 
is neceſ. 


is the more aggravate 


pb, 


5, underſtanding What the will of the ere 
« is. In the Jewiſh Law (Exod. XIII. 22, 
3 5 Na orders the e. the male of 
baus | ; E | every 


he who runs may read it. 


r e e ION 
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every creature to be offered to him, but par- 
ticularly excepts the firſtling of an aſs; the 
Holy Spirit this intimating, that he hath not 
any pleaſure (Eccleſ. V. "FRI. in pr facri-' 
„nee of feln 7 
| 4. and laſtly, © Hie alt in yourſelves ange 
| © have peace one with another. This ap- 
pears to carry an infinuation, as if learning 
and knqwlege were apt to beget a ſpirit of 
pride and contention; and indeed among men 
of parts and learning, there is not that eaſyß 

| reſignation, that du L uniformity of aſſent, 
which prevails in countries, where the peo- 

15 are purpoſely kept i in ignorance, and fol- 
ow their leaders as tamely and quietly as a ä 
flock of ſheep their bell- weather. In a greater ” 

range of thought there will neceffarily be a 

greater diverſity of opinions; but we mould 

remember that the true uſe of knowlege is not 

to raiſe diſputes but to eompoſe them, to re- 

| ſtrain all pride and bitterneſs, to correct dur 

| ſpirits, to meliorate our tempers, to (6) ſoften 

our manners, nor ever ſuffer us to he fierce and. 

avage; and if it hath not this effect, it only 

renders a man ſo much more dangerous ang 

more intolerable. Knowlege is an excellent 
thing, but charity 1 1s more excellent. In re- 

by there is more true merit in a generous, 

good- natured, benevolent, beneficent ſpirit, 

W obliging to all, offenſive to e en, in all 
Now F. +4 I, hens the 


(6) — Tapia: didicifte kdeliter arted 5 
Emollit mores, nec "a eſſe ares Ovid. 


18 PT n of St. Mank IX. 49, 50. 


the ill-natured wit and ſatir in the world. It 
is more of the temper of heaven, and hath 
ſomething i in it more engaging, more charm- 
ing even upon earth. Covet earneſtly the 
s beſt gifts,” ſaith the apoſtle, (1 Cor. XII. 
31.) and yet: ſhow I unto you a more excel- 


7, 


© lent way; and and this more excellent Way. 
Is charity, of which he draweth a moſt amia- 
ble picture, and preferreth that divine quality 
to the ſpeaking with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and to the underſtanding of all myſteries 
and of all knowlege. (XIII. 1, 2.) Though 
I ſpeak with the tongues of men and of 
« angels and have not charity, I am become 

4% as ſounding: braſs or a tinkling 3 
* And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
« and underſtand all myſteries and all Know- 
« lege, and have. no charity, I am nothing. 
Happy they Who poſſeſs both qualities 
Our Saviour unites them in precept, and it is 
a pity that they ſhould ever be ſeparated in 
practice. Good- nature tempers and corrects 
the ſharpneſs and ſeverity. of wiſdom; and 
wiſdom quickens and inlivens. the foftneſs and 
eaſineſs of good- nature. Wiſdom without 
good nature is apt to be miſchievous; and 
good - nature without wiſdom is liable to grow 
contemptible. Let it be therefore our con- 
ſtant care and endevor to unite as much as we 
can theſe accompliſhments ; good ſenſe with 
good manners ; ſtrength of mind with ſweet- 
neſs of temper; an able head with a . 
ON GS t; 
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heart; or to ſpeak in ſeripture- phraſe, _ 
wiſdom of. the ſerpent with the harmleſneſi of 

the dove ; the underſtanding of nen with: hat 
malice of children ſalt in-ourſelves with peace 
towards all others. And may that God; who: 
is the giver of all good gifts, and who is of 
infinite goodneſs, as well as of infinite wiſ-' 
dom, give us ſuch a meaſure and proportion 
of each, ſuch wiſdom that we may be (2 Tim. 
III. 15.) “ wiſe unto ſalvation, and ſuch 
goodneſs, that we may be e VI. 9 9 
* merciful as he is merciful, 91; 


DISSERTATION n 


un, 
1 


Ok the Character of the Proe. 


[ T; is farpriting' to confider the lire aud in⸗ 
fluence of faſhion in the world; and how 
men are (1) like ſheep which fingly are led or 
driven with difficulty, but go on eaſily in a 
flock together; and if a few lead the way, all 
the reſt will readily follow. It is certain that 
example is of infinitely greater weight and 
authority with * "Gan reaſon ; and ages, 


03) Plutarch in the life of Cato the elder: 
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and nations are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
particular manners and faſhions as ſingle per- 
ſons. If any even the moſt incurious ob- 
ſerver of things was aſked what was the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic of this age and of 
this nation; he muſt anſwer that à ſpirit of 
extravagance and profuſion had poſſeſſed all 
ſorts of people, and reigned almoſt univerſally 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, There have 
Wing times remarkable for their modeſty and 
ſobriety, for their parſimony and integrity 
among ourſelves as well as among the Spar- 
tans, and in the infancy of the Roman com- 
monwealth: but the virtues of our forefa- 
thers have died with them, the ancient fru- 
gality and ſimplicity of manners are now no 
more,. the flood-gates of luxury and prodiga- 
lity are opened, and men of all ranks and de- 
grees live more like what they would be 
than what they really are. The countryman 
forgets his native plainneſs, and affects the 
modes and faſhions of the citizen; the citi- 
zen emulates the dreſs and figure and equipage | 
of the gentleman of ſuperior fortune; and 
gentlemen delight to appear in all the pomp 
and parade and ſplendor of noblemen ; and 
noblemen are vying in taſte and grandeur to 
outdo one another and to undo themſelves. _ 
This is the caſe more or leſs of ſome of all 
ranks and degrees ; and if any one ſhould be 
ſo prudent as to manage with the leaſt fruga- 
lity and make Proper proviſion for a — | 
e 


* 
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he ſhall hardly eſcape the imputation of co- 
vetouſneſs, and in all probabi:ity will be 
branded for a narrow-ſoul'd wretch of no ſpi- 
rit, of no ſignificance. And do not ſuch in- 
ſtances of prodigality and profuſion in men of 
all ranks and conditions, the jeaſt as well as 
the greateſt, loudly plead the neceſſity not only 
of enacting ſumptuary laws but of putti 
them ſtrictly in execution too? But fil the 
voice of authority ſhall exert itſelf, let the 
voice of reaſon be heard and what our Saviqur 
ſays (Luke XV.) in the parable of the pro- 
digal ſon. We think that we cannot more 
effectually expoſe the miſchief and folly. of 
7 than by taking a ſurvey l. the 
character of the prodigal, as it is drawn in 
that parable. For we ſhall ſee there iſt the 
principal motives and inducements to this 
vice, 2dly. its uſual concomitants and atten- 
dents, 4dly its dreadful effects and conſe- 
quences, 4thly the final iſſue and concluſion 
of all, repentance. At the ſame time we 
cannot but obſerve what a finiſhed: character 
| our Saviour hath drawn in few words, and 
Ss how well he muſt. have underſtood the world 
and mankind, (John II. 25.) ©* and needed 
* not that any ſhould teſtify. of man for he be 


4 knew what was in man.” 


1. Let us confider what are the. pricalial | 
motives and inducements to prodigality and ex- 
travagance. What led the prodigal in the 

parable firſt into this courſe £ emeth to have 

85 ito 3 . been 


— é— —˙— , — — — — 
* % 
* 


% tain man had two ſons;” 1 ver. £1 ) and he 
was the younger who was the prodigal ; the 
elder was more ſober and regular, and could 

day to his father, (ver. 29.) Lo theſe many 


at any time thy commandment.” And 


| heedleſs. The royal preacher therefore with 
great propriety addreſſeth his diſcourſe to the 


KRejoice O young man in thy youth, and 
let thy heart chear thee in the days of thy 


Lebring thee into judgment.” 
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been his youth : and inexperience, A cer- 


“years do I ſerve thee”? neither tranſgreſſed 


generally young men like young plants are 
apteſt to grow wild and luxuriant. Their 
warm con itution and hot blood prompt them 
to many things, which their cooler reaſon 

and maturer judgment would condemn. 
Their inexperience in the ways of the world 
betrays them the more eaſily into its ſnares. 
The more they know of its vanities, the 
more they will learn to deſpiſe them. As 
men advance in years, we may obſerve that 
they commonly grow more frugal; or if they 
continue expenſive afterwards, yet the habit 
was firſt contracted when they were young and 


young man in particular, (Eccleſ. XI. 9.) 


6 


youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart 
e and in the fight of thine eyes; but know 
thou that for all theſe things God will 


-But it was not his youth and inex ehiekce 
alone that led the prodigal in the parable into 
_ n of bife, for Boy forbid that every 


young 


* 4 
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young gentleman of fortune ſhould be idle and 
extravagant; but he ſeemeth moreover to have 
been actuated by great. vanity; he was for 
withdrawing himſelf from under his father's 
eye and obſervation ; he fancied that he could 
manage as well without his ſuperintendency 
and direction; he was for becoming indepen- 
dent and ſetting up for himſelf; * Father,” 
ſays he, (ver. 12.) give me the portion of | 
goods that falleth to me.” And indeed 
there is no rock upon which youth more fre- 
quently and more fatally make ſhipwrack, an - -- 
this vain' defire. and affectation of being men 
too ſoon, men in extravagance, men in licen- 
tiouſneſs, for there is no danger of their being 
too ſoon men in underſtanding. But vanity is 
not peculiar to youth, and vanity in one ſhape 
or other is the general motive to prodigality ; - 
and ſo many expend ſo much more than they 
can afford for no other reaſon, but thit they 
may be thought richer or greater or ſome way 
or other more conſiderable than they are in 
reality. How many purchaſe books without 
ever reading them, and pictures without ever 
underſtanding them, only for the name of 
having a fine collection? How many in their 
houſes, their furniture, their tables, their equi- 
page, exceed their proportion, and hurt their 
fortunes, not for the fake of any real pleaſure _ 
that they enjoy above others, but merely for 
the reputation of that fantaſtic thing which 
ty call a ae? In moſt things men conſult 
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appearance and oftentation” more than uſe oo 


convenience; and their happineſs conſiſts not 
ſo much in their own enjoyment. as in the 
opinion of others. 


But the prodigal in the parable had PA 
means of conſuming his ſubſtance beſides his 


vanity, for he was alſo fond of foreign coun- 


tries and foreign faſhions. *©* He gathered all 
yo. together, and took his journey into a far 
« country,” (ver, 13.) which led him into fo 
much expenſe. And the money that ſome 
of our young travelers draw out of the nation, 
and the little good that they bring into it again, 
are perhaps hardly conceivable but by perſons 
who have had opportunities of ſeeing and know- 
ing it. It is to be wiſhed, that the (2) project 
of a famous politician was put in practice, and 
there were cenſors appointed to whomour youth 
ſhould be obliged to give an exact account of 
their travels in writing upon their return to 


their native country. As things are at preſent, 


our countrymen are noted for little more than 
their irregularity and extravagance in foreign 
parts; and we do not often find that they leave 


their follies and their vices behind them, but 


oftener bring them home with improvement and 
addition. We are all of us indeed too fond of 

novelty, and encourage foreign faſhions and 

foreign manufactures to the diſcouragement of 

our own. There is one nation particularly 
whereof we are moſt humble imitators, with- 

8 (2) Harrington . . 
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out conſidering how much it coſts us and how 
little it becomes us. But if we would imitate 
them in any.thing, it would be well if we would 


| imitate them in the m_ part of their charac. | 


ter, in their oeconomy and frugality, their great 
affection for their own. country, and their lit- 


© tle eſteem of all others in compariſon, their 
exporting as many as they can of their own 


commodities for the uſe of other nations, and 


| importing as few as they can of the pro- . 


ducts of other nations for "hole own. 0 - 
ſumption. 5 5 


2 4. 3 
9 


II. We have ſeen what are the princi 
tives and inducements to extravagance, and let 


us now in the next place conſider what are its 
uſual concomtants and attendents, and . obſerve 


| how the prodigal behaved in the highth of his 


| prodigality, It is faid (ver. 13.) that he 


© waſted his ſubſtance with riotous living,” 


and. afterwards (ver. 30.) ** that he devoured 
his living with harlots.“ And it ſeemeth 
almoſt as impoſſible to ſpend, as it is in the 


| ordinary courſe of affairs to get, a great eſtate 


I mo- | 


| in a ſhort time with i innocence. ' Some vice or 


other always attends extravagance; as perhaps 
the money is expended in pride, or thrown 
away at play, or conſumed in eating or drink- 
ing, though drinking doth not ſeem to be the 


reigning vice of this age; it bath. deſcended 
much from high to low life, and the faſhion- 


able exceſs in theſe days is rather luxury in eat- 


| | ne; But the plaineſt diet 1 is the moſt whole- 


ſome 


- 
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ſome as well as as the moſt agreeable to nature, 
and they muſt be brutiſh indeed who (3) live 
that they may eat and drink; men ſhould only 
eat and drink that they may live. Or perhaps 
they are expenſive in their pleaſures, and ike 
the prodigat in the parable devour their livin 
with harlots, than which no vice more certain]; 
ruins the eſtate, deſtroys" the body, and damns 
the ſoul; for (whatever our fine gentlemen 
| think) © whoremongers and adulterers 
. God: will judge,” ſays the apoſtle; (Heb. 
XIII. 4.) and in another place, (Eph. V. 5.) 
No w horemonger nor unclean perſon hath 
«© ag y mheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt 
4 ànd of God.” Or perhaps all theſe vices ge 
 tand'in hand together, as it is not unuſual fo 
the fop, the gameſter, the epicure, the drvinRard 
and the whoremonger to be al! united in one 
and the ſame character. No 
At the ſame time extravagance hikers a man 
from diſcharging his duty in other reſpects; 
and he is guilty of fins of omiſſion as well as 
of commiſſion, His expenſes are ſuch conti- 
nual drains and draw ſo much from him, that 
the ſpring of charity is dried up: He can ſpare 
nothing from his own ſuperfluities to relieve the 
neceſſities of others. He liveth as if he was 
born for himſelf alone, hath ſo little feeling for 
others that he doth not ſo much as provide for 
thoſe of his own houſehold, and in this reſpe& 
(1 . . . worſe than an infidel. 


Moy 3) Socrates i in Plutarch's treatiſe of hearing the Poets,” 
| Extre- 
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2zF applied wealth, a thing that is capable of do- - 


who thus abuſe God's mercies, ſhould. {mart 
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Extrava ance not only. hinders. a man from 
doing 6-2 but often. Puts him upon doing ill, 
upon mean and unwort 1 Opp in 
his neighbours, racking his tenants, W 
in debt and never paying or paying with dif- 
| culty, injuring; his family, robbing his, chi 
dren, betraying his truſts, and- trying any er- 
pedient to ſupply his preſent exigencies and oo - 
caſions. In ſhort an extravagant man can never 
make a good huſband, or a good father, or a 
good ſon ; and to complete his character, he is 
as deficient in his duty to God as to men, add 
you. ſhall ſeldom, obſerve in any one a ſpirit of 
extravagance and profuſion, but it is attended 
with a ſpirit of profaneneſs-and. irreligion. 

III. If ſuch are the concomitants and —— 
dents of this vice it is eaſy to gueſs how dread- 
ful muſt be the ect and conſequences. Let us 
obſerve. how it fared with, the prodigal in thę 
parable. ** When he had ſpent all, (ver. 14.) 
* there aroſe a mighty famine in that land. 
Providence is often pleaſed to interpoſe, and 
ſome ſignal calamity overtakes the profuſe and 
profligate, and accelerates their ruin. God can 
never proſper extravagance, the waſting; and 
conſuming of his talents, Nothing is more 
odious in his ſight than ſuch inſtances of miſ- 


ing ſo much good, perverted, to ſo much harm: 
And indeed it is but juſt and fitting that they, 


2 his Judgments. 


But 
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But if no extraordinary judgment ſhould be- 
fall them, yet the natural and ordinary effects 
of their extravagance is puniſhment ſufficient, 


and no effect is more natural and ordinary than 


its reducing them to want and neceſſity. When 
the prodigal in the parable e had ſpent all, he 
began to be in want.” He would deny him- 
ſelf nothing as long as his money laſted ; but 
when that was gone, then he began to know | 
What it was to want. There is no need of the 
ſpirit of prophecy to foreſee, that a continued 
. courſe of extravagance muſt either a little ſooner 
or a little later conclude in beggary and ruin. 
How dreadful then muſt be the change of the 
ſcene? how little able are they, who [ve lived 
in eaſe and affluence, to ſtruggle with difficul- 
ties and indigence ? and to what wretched ſhifts, 
to what a miſerable condition are they frequent- 
ly reduced, ſome to ſtarve, ſome to beg, ſome 
to fly their native country, ſome to. languiſh in 
priſon, and ſome by violent means to put an 
end to themſelves to put an end to their miſe- 
ry? The prodigal in the parable was in all ap- 
pearance a ſingle man, ſo that himſelf only ſuf- 
fered for his own miſconduct : but many in- 
volve their families in difficulties and troubles 
on their account, keep them needy while they 
live, and leave them entirely deſtitute when 
they die, 'vnleſs perhaps the wiſdom of their 
anceſtors hath tied up their hands, and made 
ſome erent, ſome of chr 125 poſterity. 
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As extravagance occaſions, want, ſo want oc- 
caſions ſervility and dependence. We ſee the 
prodigal in the parable, when he had ſpent all 
and was now grown neceſſitous, (ver. 15. 
«« went and joined himſelf to a eitizen of that 
” cou atr * g and. ſubmitted to be as a ſer vant 
when he might have commanded as a maſter. 
But vanity and profuſion will bring down even 
the greateſt to make the meaneſt ſubmiſſions. 
above yourſelf, you muſt come in time to live 
below yourſelf. There is no preſerving your in- 
tegrity, and living free and independent, with- 
out living within your income. The man who 
can thus proportion and moderate his expenſes. 
is ſuperior to all temptations, and wanting no- 
thing nothing can corrupt him: but whoever. 
liveth aboye his fortune, and maketh himſelf. 
neceſſitous, maketh himſelf dependent, and can 
no longer aſſert his freedom, but muſt ſell his 
birthright and perhaps ſell himſelf. And when 
a man is once become corrupt and venal, he is 
fit for any dirty work, as the prodigal in the 
parable was ** ſent into the fields to feed ſwine. 
When a Roman Conſul could make a ſupper of 
turnips roaſted with his own hands, it was in 
vain for the enemy to attempt to bribe him 
from his duty; his poverty was magnificence, | - 
and his frugality was riches : but had he lived. _ 
in all the politeneſs and luxury of ſucceeding  ' 
ages, he would hardly have exerted that ſtub= 
born uncomplying virtue; had the 1 
| | | 18 
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his table and equipage rendered him neceſ- 
ſttous, his neceſſity would in all probability 
have rendered him corrupt, and he would have 
re ferred gold to duty, private intereſt to pub- 
ie ſpirit, — the patriot with oeconomy and 
* would have been with prodigality 
aud Lare the betruyer and {eller of his 
country. 
But we may bree chat this oaths of life 
is rarely known to roſper. A man is ſcatce 
ever the rièher for the wages of iniquity. The 
1 of God is in the houſe of corruption. 
Fhe money that is ill gotten is commonly as ill 
ſpent ; and the man is always neceffitous, and 
no fooner is extricated out of one difficulty 
but preſently he is involved in another. We 
dv not find that the prodigal in the parable at 
all- mended his id t. by his mean ſervi- 
tude, he was in want before, and he was in 
want till; for (vers 16.) “ he would fain have 
«filled his belly with the huſks that the ſwine 
did eat, and no man gave unto him.” It 
was a farther aggravation to his misfortunes 
that no man ave unto him ; but ſich is the 
uſual fate of the prodigal, that his friends and 
his fortune forſake him both together, and 
how inuch ſoever he hath ſquandered away 
upon others in his proſperity, yet few or none 
are inclined to compaſſionate and relieve him 
in his adverſity. © Even they, who make their 
advantage of his profuſion, ſecretly deſpiſe hin 
for it, and upon any reduction of his affairs 
are 
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are perhaps the firſt to diſtreſo bim. The 
world is not over apt to commiſerate thoſe:whoj 
come to misfortunes which they could neither 

foreſee nor prevent; and ſurely he metits much 
leſs of our pity and regard, who: ruins himſelf 
knowingly, and is undone: merely by e 
fault. The generality. of mankind, inſtead of 
pitying him, will rather remember his former 
inſolent behaviour, and think he is: well re- 
quited. His very relations ſoon 

of relieving and aſſiſting a man, who wil 
through every thing; and there is no remedy 
but he muſt. live in negeſſity and dontempt, 
the nern of b his enemies and the ame of his: 


friends. 
IV. It is no m bie aha a5 the: 


effects and conſequences. of this viee;;.thataba! | 


final iſſue d. concluſion of all is repentance. 
There is no merit in it, for a man cannat halp 
being * when he hath erer himſelf in- 
to ſtraits and difficulties; and the remem- 
brance of his former gayety and ſplender is ſo 
far from being any comfort to him, that it 
greatly aggravates his preſent misfortunes. 
the worſt of, it is, this repentance; is ſel - | 
dom perfect repentance. and reformation. It 
is, © the ſorrow. of the world, (2 Cor. VII.: 
10.) and not * a godly ſorrow: that worketh 
„ repentance not to be. repented of. For 
deliver ſome perſons out of their diſtreſs, and 
they will immediately return to their: old 


courſes pay their debts,.and - ahex: will r _ 
—_— » ” 
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in debt again. Some again know no way of 
forſaking their extravagance, but by paſſing 
into the other extreme of cover fiady; ; and 
nothing is more common than to ſee the young 
ſpendthrift grow up into an old miſer. Others, 
who would really take u ip and reform, per- 
ceive at laſt their affairs gone too far to be 
ever retrieved; and like Eſau, after he had 
parted with his birthright, (Heb. XII. 17.) 
_ *£ find no place of repentance, TONE they | 
_& ſeek it carefully with tears. | 
_ Happy was it for the prodigal ; in the para- 
bie, that he reformed in time, and had a kind 
father yet living to receive him. When he 
; came to himſelf,” ſay the parable, (ver. 17.) 


as if he had been out of his ſenſes before, and 
/ his former courſe of life had been a ſpecies of 
madneſs. When he came to himſelf he 
, ſaid, How many hired ſervants of my fa- 
« ther's have bread enough and to ſpare, and 
« I periſh- with hunger !” The firſt ſtep of 
his amendment you ſee was conſideration, and 
conſideration - produceth virtuous reſolutions, 
(ver. 18, 19.) * I will ariſe and go to my fa- 
„ther and will ſay unto him Father I have 
© -finned againſt heaven and before thee, 
„ and am no more worthy to be called thy 
| * fon.”  Virtuous reſolutions produce virtu- 
odus actions; (ver. 20.) And he aroſe and 
came to his father.” The behaviour of his 
father is deſigned to repreſent unto us the 
affection of our Father who is in heaven. * 5 
„ waen 
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x when he was yet a great way off, his father 
„ ſaw him, and had compaſſion, and ran and 
„ fell on his neck and kiſſed him.” How -- 
exquiſite, how tender is this! but the reco- 
very of his ſon from a courſe of extravagance 
and vice, was like receiving hini from the _ 
dead; (ver 24.) For this my ſon: was dead - | 
« and is alive aden 1 "ub was Joſt. ads 
t ;foanlt;?*-> 144 « „„ 

Me may e Mate ted or; 9880 infe- 
rences from the foregoing diſcourſe, and thoſe 
we ſhall endeyor to difpaiey in as few words . 
as poſſib lle. ow 1 

I. You ſee what an a ee our 
Saviour hath drawn of the prodigal in all ſtages 
and degrees from his firſt motives and induce- 
ments to his final repentance and reformation. 
So ſhort and at the ſame time ſo complete a 
character you cannot find exemplified in any 
other author. Short as it is, it comprehends 

almoſt every thing that can be ſaid or 2 
upon the ſubject. Learn from hence a 
reverence and eſteem of the ſcriptures. Pe- 
ruſe them often. Often meditate upon them. 
And the more you read and understand the 
more you will admire and value them. 

2. Lou ſee the folly, the dee dem the . 
miſchief of a life of prodigality and extrava= - - 
gance; how abſurd the motives and induce- 
ments, how finful the concomitants and at- 5 

tendants, how ruinous the effects and conſe= 
quences. Learn from hence to practiſe the | 

Vorn V. 3 3ͤ 
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eat and A tue of oeconomy and 
— Be modeſt. Be daberc« Be dili- 
gent. Be temperate... Refrain your appetites. 
Regulate your expenſes. Live within your 
fortune. Scorn to run in debt. And as the 
Nara fays, (Rom. XIII. 8.) Owe no man 
* thing but to love one another. NWA 
Zadiy. Let us, before we conclude, conſider 
a little more particularly, and cem? the 
character of theſe times, the character of this 
nation, with that of the prodigal. We ob- 
ſerved in the opening of this diſcourſe, that. 
the diſtinguiſhing and reigning vice of this 
age was extravagance and profuſion; and as it 
betrayed the prodigal, ſo it hath led us into 
all een nee, ſin and wickedneſs. One of the 
leaſt faults of this age, which would be eſteem- 
ed a very great one in any other, is that im- 
moderate love of pleaſure, which is viſible in 
all ranks and degrees among us, in the old as 
well as the young, in the women as much as 
the men. The whole buſineſs of their lives 
is pleaſure; and never was fo: much time ass 
well as money expended in public diverſions, - 
never was ſuch a number and variety of pub- 
lic entertainments, and all of them full, all 
. them crawded. Formerly they partook of 
pleaſures ſometimes, at convenient ſeaſons; 
but now they live in them, and cannot live 
without them. Formerly they diverted them- 
ſelves a little after the buſineſs and fatigue of 
Seren day but now _— have diverſions from 
©: | FR ning 
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motning till night, and all the night; and 


„ 


indeed when they begin in the morning, — : 
muſt be fit for nothing elſe all the-day. It 

would be well if they were all innocent plea- 
ſures and diverſions, though they: cannot be . 
ch time, which 
expend. ſo much money: but our 7 are 
pleaſure, 


innocent which conſume ſo mu 


now grown as fond of gaming as o 
ar rather gaming is their greateſt pleaſure. 


There is ſcarce any ſuch thing, as meeting to 
ſpend any time in ingenious or entertaining 1 
improving converſation: but all companies 


engage more or leſs in play; children them 


ſelves are trained up to it, and they never de- 


part from it when they are old: and though 
the ſtricteſt laws are enacted apainſt gaming, 
yet ſome of the legiſlators themſelves are the 


firſt to break the laws, and ſet a moſt perni- 
cious example to others. And what wonder 
then that in every other inſtance there is that 
corruption of morals, that relaxation of diſ- 


ciplin, that neglect of all order and govern- 
ment, that contempt of all virtue and reli- 


gion, as if there was no king, or no God that 
ruled” over men? We are truly lovers of 
i pleaſure more than lovers of God; for how _ 
thin are our: churches, while play-houſes and 
public gardens are crowded ? How few ob- 
dicate even one - 
day in ſeven to pious meditations ? How many 
never obſerve it all, and have their parties at 
"MEM on THE "Rk as well as all the reſt of the 


ſerve the ſabbzth, or bear to de 
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week? How is all family devotion flighted | 
and neglected as well as the public worſhip of 
God in the congregation? How have ſome of 
the moſt ſolemn offices in the liturgy been 
ridiculed, the word of God itſelf been per- 
verted and abuſed, and infidelity and blaſ- 

phemy not only been vended in ſecret, but 
publiſhed with impunity, and received with 


applauſe and approbation. ** 'And ſhall not- 
God viſit for theſe things? ſhall not his 


«foul be avenged on ſuch a nation as this?“ | 


There is but one way to prevent or avert his 
Judgments, and that is by repentance. Let 
us reſemble the prodigal i in this, as much as 
uwe do in other particulars. Let us return and 
repent like him, and like him we ſhall be re- 
ceived and forgiven. For as I live, ſaith 
e the Lord God, 1 have no pleaſure in the 
« death of the wicked, but that the r 
325 turn den; his wy” and live.” 
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AXTRAVAGANCE and luxury are two 


of the great reigning vices of this age 
Au of this nation: and as the miſchievous et- 


feds of Ls are * ſet forth in the - 
14 o _ enaracer 


its ſiſter fin luxury cannot be more truly re- 
preſented than in the caſe of the Rich man 
in the parable, (Luke XVI.) who from the 
highth of ſplendor and happineſs was caſt down 
to the depth of torment and miſery. He was 


(ver. 19.) „ cloathed in purple and fine linen 
sand fared ſumptuouſly every day; but now 


by a fad reverſe of things he was tor 
% ed” in the 


nent- 


in torments, he deſired, as it was. natural, a 
little reſpite and relief from them; but even 


this he cannot obtain. And what had he done 
ſo hainous as to deſerve this terrible puniſh- 


: ment? The only crime here alleged againſt 
him 1s his luxury. He is not charged with 
acquiring or increaſing his eſtate b wy extortion 
and injuſtice ; he is not accuſed o 
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As ſome virtues, ſo fame vices are-more pe- 


culiar to one ſtate and. condition af life than 
IR: to 


1 Ly * v 5 37 „ 
character of the Prodigal; ſo the fatal end of 


lames, and wanted even n 
drop of water to cool his tongue. Being 


doing an 
evil with his money, hut only of living at eaſe 
« and in affluence, and doing no good; (ver. 25.) 
Son remember, that thou in thy life time 
« receivedſt thy good things gs, and therefore 
* now thou art tormented.” And is not this 
enough to ſtartle and ee all thoſe, who 
ſpend their wealth and their days in laxury 
and pleaſure; as if they were born only for 
themſelves, and had none other buſineſs and 33 
concern in life but cheit c neee and : 
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to another; but it is the excellence of the pre- 
ſent age, to be able to feconcile inconſiſten- 
cies, and to: make the vices, ' which are pro- 
per to ſore, common to all. Luxury, olie 
would imagin, was a vice incident only to a 
great and ample fortune; a fin of too high A 
price for any of inferior quality; a crime above 
ihe purchaſe and expenſe of the generality of 
mankind : but ſuch is the aſpiring genius o 
the preſent age, that the meaneſt are willing 
to emulate the greateſt; the diſeaſe is become 
epidemical, hath infected ſome of all ranks 
and degrees, the court and the camp, the city” 
and the country, and ſpread itſelf even to the 
horns of the altar. And where it may ſtop, . 
or what may be the conſequence, God only 
knoweth ; but the natural tendency of things . 
is enough to make the ſtouteſt and moſt ſan- 
guin of us all to tremble, notwithſtanding 1 
the faſhionable mon that een i are ue 
| lie benefits, "OB 92 * 
All who have any regard for rhernſetvee or 
Weir families, or their country, ſhould unite 
| heartily againſt the common enemy.” At leaſt 
it cannot miſbecome a miniſter of the goſpel, 
who wiſheth well to virtue and wiſheth well 
to his country, to contribute all he can to 


5 ſtop the progreſs of this growing evil, which 


like a mighty torrent is. pouring in upon us; 
and if not oppoſed in time, will overwhelm 
and deluge all. What luxury is, To — 
there is no neceſſity to define. or explain; I 
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one nigneenay underſtands, that cg and 
enjoying the good things of life above our rank 
and proportion, which any man may be guilty 
of in the 0. eſt ſphere as well as in che higheſt, 
and molt men are guilty of in ſome "degra or 
other. Without aggravating matters, there i 


hardly any vice of more pernicious deere. 


in all reſpects; as will evidently appear, Whe- 
ther we confider it iſt with regard to a'man's 
elf, or zdly with regard to focigty, or 34y" and 


1 with regard to God and Teen, * n 


I. Zet us conſider the effects of luxury with 
's e aud we dall And it 


7 6 1ubury in Cel 
way to improve but ub eee e 
of the mind. Wiſdom is to be acquited only 


by temperance and diſciplin; and men of * b 


fore will hardly ſubmit to the pains which 

neceffary to learn it. They hve in 11e 
Jiſſipation and diftrackion of mind; and oY 
ſometimes: their thoughts may BET bright, yet 
they are, like the ſun-beams- "plinering upon 
the water, bright and broken. Tbeir * 
may be ever ſo quick and rea 
like all other things they ill 4 be 


want of proper exerciſe.” A che underſtand- | 


ing groweth weaker, fo the paſſions: grow 


Hor by luxury and indulgence, like fruits 


and plants by a hot-bed*in gardening. Such 
e ng are e uſed it tot tn mor and 3 therks | 


wh, ws 
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dulged as much by others. The ſtream nd 2 
current of their affections is not to be ſtopped 
or oppoſed; and if at any time they ate op- 
poſed, then like waters ſtopped in their paſſage, 
they rage and foam and lift up their waves. 
It is no ne) thing for a man by pride and 
luxury to be ee like Nebuchadnezzar 
into a beaſt. 
Is not this argument enough againſt luxury, 
that at the ſame time that it weakens and de- 
praves the underſtanding, it ſtrengthens and 
inflames the paſſions? But it is as bad for the 
body as for the mind, and is no leſs an enemy 
to ——ç health of the one than to the i improvement 
of the other. It is attended with a whole train 
of diſeaſes, to which tem perance and abſtinence | 
are in great meaſure ſtrangers; and i in vauth | 
treaſures-up-pains and aches for old age. Not 
that many who lead a luxurious difolute life 
ever arrive at old age; they generally drop off 
the tree before their time, and are no ſooner 
ripe than they are rotten. Such perſons are 
commonly ſaid, and not improperly ſaid, to 
live ro faſt; and are old even While they are 
young. At. beſt there is not that free circula- 
tion and eafy digeſtion, there are not thoſe 
chearful and lightſome ſpirits, there is not that 
ſound and quiet fleep, that vigor and vivacity 
in youth, that mellowneſs and agreeableneſs in 
age, which are the natural and genuin effects 
of temperance and exerciſe. We ſee by daily 
epa as well as read in facred a 
| , t 8 
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that in the lap of Dalilab even a Sampſon will 
loſe his ſtrength. And it behoveth us to con» 
ſider, whether the frequency of gout, ſtone, 

_ pally, dropſy, and madneſs itſelf, Which of late 
years is obſerved to have ſpread. very. much 
imong us, be not originally owing 10 luraey 

and high is I ey I RS 
Would nat any reaſonable man therefore 
avoid luxury as he regards his health? But it 
is as bad for the eſtate as for the body, waſtes 
and conſumes. the one as it weakens and ener. 
vates the other. It is of all yices the moſt 
chargeable. A little eſtate muſt ſoon fink un- 
der the. weight of it, for even the greateſt can 
not bear the burden; as we ſee plainly by the 
many inſtances. of ancient and noble familes, 
which have been reduced by it to want and to 
nothing. The acquiſitions of ages have been 
ſpent in a few years ; and few can fall like Job - 
from abundance to want, and yet like Job pre- 
ſerve their temper. Their minds are generally - 
fo ſoftened, and their bodies ſo weakened and 
enervated by their former indolence and plen- 
ty, that of all people they are leaſt able to 
ſtruggle with difficulties. The expenſe of _ 
luxury is certain, and what are the gains? As Es 
it is infallibly the way to ſpend an eſtate, fo it 
is never the way to get any. This muſt be 
the effect of riſing up early” and late 
taking reſt,” and ** cating the bread of care- 
Oh fulneh : but © the drunkard and the glut- 
ton, as Solomon expreſſeth Wann,, 
VS. 5 „„ 21. 
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21.) * ſhall come to poverty, and drotyfineſt 
, ſhall cloath a man with rangs.” In any fta- 
tion, in any buſineſs, in any profeſſion it is 
impoſſible for a man ever to grow illuſtrious, 
s or achieve any thing great and noble, as long 
| as he abandons himſelf to his eaſe and his plea- 
4 ſure. The greateſt ſcholars, the greateſt 1aw- 
2  pivers, the greateſt heroes, have been the moſt 
Hborious, or they would not have been the 
moſt uſeful, in their generation. Hercules 
would never have been made immortal, if ac 
cording to the fable he had preferred he 
Rowery paths of pleafure, 'arid had not choſen 
the ſteep and toilſome road of virtue. 80 far 
e this vice from aggrandizing the meaneſt, 
that it will even debaſe the greateſt. The 
feaſts and luxury of Perſia could intoxicate an 
Alexander. The pleaſures and ſoftneſs of Cam- 
e eee e e And Samp- 
Ton, if he had never been a flave to his plea- 
ſures, would never have been a flave to his 
Lenemies. He was blinded by his paſſions, be- 
fore his eyes were put out by the Philiſtines. 
II. Such are the fatal effects of this vice with 
tegard to a man's ſelf; bur the pernicious con- 
ſequences of it will farther appear by confider- 
ing it 2dly with regard to ſociety; and we thall 
find it as great an enemy to ſocieties as to fin= | 
le perſons. It unqualifies men for every ſta- 
tion and employment; diſables them from per- 


forming the duties of public or private life; | 
\rendefs them equally unfit to govern” or obey ; 
1 7 
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for others, like drohes: in a" hive d aining ik 
combs of their honey and never making any of - 
their own. It cloſeth the heart and ſhutteth 
the hand to acts of benevolence and kindneſs, 
taketh away from men the inclination to do 


good as well as putteth it but of thelr power 1 


to do it. "They ate ſo eafy ard happy in them 
ſelves, that they have to commifetztion, ns 
notibn almoſt of the wants and ſufferings of . 
others; and for this reaſon the prophet de- 
1 ounceth woe unto them; (Atos VI. I, &. 
* Woe to them that are at cafe iti Zion, and 
« are named chief of the nations ; that put far 


4 away the evil c ay, aid cauſe the ſeat of 


66 


violence to cbme near; that lie upon beds 


of ivory, and ſtretch themſclves upon theit 
% couches, and eat the lambs but of the flock 
and the caltes out of the midſt of the tall $ 
that chant to the ſound of the viol, and in- 
„ vent to 'themſelves inſtruments 1 mukic ; 
« that drink wine in bowls, and anoint.them- 
ſelves with the chief ointments, but the oC 
« are not grieved for the affliction of Joſeph 


In the parable the rich man, who was 4 
e purple and fine linen and fared ſump- 


„ tuouſſy every day, had yet no pity, no fe- 


gard for poor Lazarus, who was laid at His 

gate full of ſores and defiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from his table. The 

money that ſhould be beſtowed in charity luxu- 
| ry diverts to others purpoless ; conſumes 1 in dreſs 


* 
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and equipage, expends on dogs and horſes what 
ſhould cloath the naked, feed the hungry, com- 
fort the diſtreſſed and ſet the priſoner free; ſo 
that while ſome are almoſt tired and ſurfeited 
with ſuperfluities, others are ſtarving and dy- 
ing for want of neceſſaries. Nor is this all. 
It not only hinders men from doing good, but 
naturally prepares and diſpoſes them to do ill; 
putteth them upon projects which otherwiſe 
they would not be guilty of, to ſupply their 
expenſes; grinding and oppreſſing their tenants, 
detaining poor tradeſmen without their money, 
running in debt and defrauding their creditors, | 
with other meanneſſes unworthy of a Gentle. 
man, merely that they may ſupport, their va- 
b guy and extravagance. It is likewiſe * | 
juſtice to a family, diſſipates their preſent-poſ- 
leſſions if not invades their future reverſfions, 
and frequently entails diſeaſes and miſery on 
innocent poſterity... [2 | 


Wherever too there is a ſpirit of luxury in 
a people, there is always a ſpirit of venality 
and corruption. Their liberties are not half 
ſo dear to them as their pleaſures. Public ſpi- 
rit is a jeſt. Their own private intereſt is all 
in all. They will ſooner ſell themſelves than 
take up their croſs and deny themſelves. Eſau 
Will part with his birthright rather than not 
' have the pottage that he deſires. And when a 
people are in ſuch a caſe, their ſpirits ſo weak» 
ened and their manners ſo corrupted, what are 


[HE 


dd then but Lehe, ele bc, 
8 4 ; : | | a ; men, | 
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men r ipe for ſlavery, and Peet to fall aa 


eaſy prey to the firſt domeſtic or foreign enemy, 


rich enough tb bribe” or powerful enough to 
invade them? And in fact we may obſerve that 


luxury hath been the ruin of the greateſt ſtates 


and kingdoms, as frugality tem e virtue 
and loweſt. N 


have been the riſe of the lea 
What a brave hardy people were the Perſians 


under Cyrus? but under Darius, that is in i ; 


the ſpace of little more than two hundred years, 
they were grown ſo ſoft and effeminate, that 
there was no need of an Alexander to ſubdue 
them. A leſs formidable enemy would have 
ſufficed for ſuch a conqueſt. As long as the 


Athenians and Spartans continued in the inſti- 


tutions of Solon and Lycurgus, as long as 
they were frugal and temperate, they were a 
great and free people; but when luxury flowed. 


in upon them, then ruin flowed in upon them, | 
and they became tributaries with the relt of . 


Greece. And was not the caſe the ſame with 


the maſters of the world, the Romans? While 
they preſerved their virtue, they maintained 


their grandeur, and their liberty and their em- 


pire might have been immortal, if the ſame 
ſpirit which had poſſeſſed the firſt ages had ac- 


tuated the laſt. But the loſs of virtue was fol- 
lowed by the loſs of liberty, and the loſs of 


liberty by the loſs of empire. Luxury (1) did 
| more than the arms of all their enemies, and 


9: 33 —— — Se armis | | 
 Luxuria Tear, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. Juvenal. 
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 revenged. the conquered world; firſt made them | 
ſlaves to the arbitrary will of their, own. citi- 
zens, and then yielded them up a prey to 
bpreign enemies. God for bid that the fate of 
the people of Rome Mould ever be the fate of 
the gle of Britain! We reſemble them too. 
3 much in their manners, but may we never re- 
5 ſemble them in their fall. This however muſt 
be faid, that luxury is worſe and more unna- 
a _ tural in us than in moſt other nations; for 
moſt other nations have the means of luxury 
more within themſelves and more of their own _ 
growth, whereas ours are all of foreign growth, 
are all imported, which is turning our very 
trade into our ruin, and making the pt ; 
„ which ſhould have been for our Wealth: an 
& occaſion of falling. 
III. Such are the fatal effects FE this vice 
wit regard. to: ſociety, but the pernicious in- 
- Avence of it will ſtill farther appear by conſi- 
| dering it 3dly and laſtly with regard to God 
and religion; and we ſhall conſtantly find it, 
jf not to begin in irreligion, yet at leaſt to 
tend and end there. Nothing contributeth 
„e eie debauching of mens morals, and 
the baniſhing of all virtue and religion, and 
even the appearances of virtue and religion, 
from among us. Nothing is more contrary to 
the Chriſtian ſcheme of mortification and ſelf- 
denial, ex poſeth men to more temptations, and 
1 yeth them more open to the aſſaults of their 
FR | Hirimal enemies. They are ſo devoted to the 
= 95 5 pPleaſures 5 
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pleaſures. and amuſements of this life, that 


they have little leiſure and leſs inelination 


think; of the everlaſting} concerns of the neut⸗ „ 
They are ſo taken up with enjoying the good 


| hk gs of the world, that they ſeldom or never 


reflect on the great author and beſtower of 


them. Their pleaſure. is their god, and time 


with them is more than eternity. What ren- 


ders their caſe more deſperate is, that they, are 
above all advice, and- ſcorn to liſten to the mof 


wholſome reproof. Some ſignal affliction anly BY 
can awaken them out of their ſpiritual lethar- 
gy to-a: ſente. of their duty. They muſt) be 


made to ſmart, that they may be made to feel. 


The prodigal ſon, (Luke XV.) who“ waſted. 
LLP preg ſubſtance with riotaus living, was in 
extremity. of want, before ever he came to 
. bimſelf, or had a thought of returning-tb 
his father and ſaying, “ Father I have Hane 
againſt heaven and before thee, and am no 
„more worthy to be called thy ſon. As long 


as they live in eaſe and delicacy, what care they 
for religion? They who enjoy moſt gifts, are, 
commonly leaſt thankful to the giver. They 
may live independent of the world an- 


would live independent of God too. r PILE: 
hath. done the mot for their: honor, and they 


do the leaſt again for God's honor; never ſanc- 


| tity. his ſabbaths, never frequent this if fangua- 


Ties, but leave religion as a thing below their 


notice to the poor and the vulgar; as if the .- 


_ nes Len was to be continued _— as if 


God 


_ 
1. 


is - Against L v X U . : 
God could not eaſily change it and puniſh 
them for their neglect of him here, as Well as 
call them to a ſevere aceount for it hereafter. 
It is not expreſſed indeed, but it is inti- 
mated, that the rich man in the parable, 

% ho was cloathed in purple and fine linnen 
* and fared ee every day, was as 
looſe in his faith 'as* he was luxurious in his 
life, believed little or nothing of revealed reli. 
gion, heard not Moſes and the Prophets; 
at leaſt his five brethren did not, who lived in 


the ſame gaiety and ſplendor; and therefore he 


defired that one might be ſent from the dead, 


* to teſtify unto them; leſt they alſo come 
into this place of torment.” It was luxury 
that perverted the heart of Solomon to ſtrange 


women and ſtrange gods. And who then can 


be gertain that he ſhall be proof againſt its 
chains? who can 1 that _ ſhall be 0 
wiſer than the wiſeſt? | 

It is a hainous crime, as it is pernicious 
to men, whether private perſons or public ſo, 
cieties : but the crime is greatly aggravated, as 
it is ſo deſtructive of all faith and religion; 


and therefore there are ſuch vehement, ſuch 


repeated declarations made againſt it in ſerip- 
ture. Woe unto them, ſays the prophet 
Iſaiah, (If. V. 11, 12.) that continue until 

46. night till wine inffame them; and the harp 

% and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine 
« are in their feaſts, but they regard not the 
20 work of the Lord. neither conſider the ope- 
, : . gi ration 


e Dux. 0 


d ration of his hands.” Woe unto you that 


are rich, „ for ye have received your conſola- 


„ tion; Woe unto you that are full, for ye 
* ſhall. hunger; Woe unto you that laugh 
* now for ye ſhall mourn and weep,” fays our 
Saviour himſelf. (Luke VI. 24, 25.) And. 
St. James ſpeaketh with great earneſtneſs, 
(James: V. 1, &c.) Go to now ye rich men, 

* weep and how for your: miſcries' that ſhall 
« come upon you; ye have lived in pleaſure 


60 
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© riſhed your hearts as in a day of laughter; ; 


« ye have condemned and killed the juſt: cru» 


*.cified the. Son of God afreſh. and; OE OE 
to an open ſhame.” -_ 
For God's ſake therefore, weer our country's 7 
ale for our own ſake, let us be ſober, ge 
and temperate in all things. Oh! never may 
that reflection, ſo ſoft and yet ſo cutting, be 
applicable to any one of us; Son remember 
that thou in thy life time receivedſt thy 
* good things. The love of ourſelves; that 
maketh us to cheriſh and indulge ourſelves, 


rightly underſtood. would. conſtrain. us to be 
temperate. 5 1 6.2 5 


\ 


Temperance will aſũiſt c our thoughts ould re- 


fine our underſtandings, teſtrain our ee 
appetites and paſſions. and keep all ſerene and 
calm within; will preſerve health and nouriſh | 
chearfulneſs, prevent ſickneſs and ſtarve away 


pain; will improve our eſtate or at Jeaſt never 


impair it, advance our credit aba reputation, 


Vox. V. N and 


(2 


on the earth and been wanton, ye have nou- 


at 4 a — 


. Again 8 . 
and difpeſe: us to its kindred virtues, \frugetity; 

5 induſtry, and every hing t that wall, make us 
greater or wiſer or better.. 

Temperance will e the happineſs of 
facieties as well as of Angle perfons; will qua- 
lify men better for the diſcharge of their du- 
ties in their ſeveral ſtations: callings; „ Wil! 
enable them to be more punctual | in their deal- 
ings, more juſt to their families, more gene- 

rous to their: dependents, more charitable to - 
the poor; will confirm the loyalty and inte- 
grity of a people, encourage a ſpirit of free 
dom and independency; and 'PERGEr LY nation 
ghͤreat at home and glorious abroad. „ 
Leemperance, as it is beneficial 40 men; * 
likewiſe pleaſing to God; is more particular 
the duty of a Chriſtian and the ſupport of 1 
Chriſtian graces; a friend to er, 8 and 
a4 foe to every vice; will bleſs us with con- 
tentment in this world, and crown us with 
Ne e happineſs in the world to come. 
f I beſeech you therefore, (1 Pet. II. II.) 
= as ſtrangers and pilgrims abſtain from luxury  / 
% which warreth againſt the ſoul.” -** Bvery - | 
* man that ſtrivet for the maſtery (1 Cor. 
IX. 25.) is temperate in all digs: now , 
they 45 it to obtain a corruptible crown, but 
4% we an incorruptible. I will: conclude all 
with that; pathetical exhortation of Maſes to 
the Ifradlites, ſo very applicable to the people 
of this nation: (Deut. VIII. 11, &c. * 4 Be- 
% ware left when r haſt « cater and art full, 
bi « | ES Ky 
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vs, multiply, and thy ſilver and thy gold is 
< multiplicd; and all that thou haſt is multi- 

<< plied; then thine heart be. lifted up, and 
thou forget the Lord thy God” Who hath 


done all theſe things for thee; and thou ſay. 


jn thine heart My power and the might of 
* eee hath: gotten me this wealth; but 
“thou ſhalt remember the Lord thy God, for 
„it is he that giveth thee: power to 

6x wealth; and it hall be, if thou do at all 


forget the Lord thy God, I teſtify: again inſt 5 


« you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely periſn; 
* becauſe ye would not ene to e 
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| Galilee muſt needs paſs through Samaria, 
that country lying between Judea and Galikes 
In his way he cometh to Sichem or Sichar, 4 
eier of Samaria 3 and r Wy" with his 
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| greiey. fitteth down by a well, which was 
3 Jacob's well, and perhaps might be dig- 
ged or at leaſt was frequented by that patriarch. 
As he was fitting there, his diſciples: being 
gone into the city: to buy meat, (John IV. 7.) 
«© there cometh. a woman of Samaria to draw” 
„ water; a woman not of the city of Sa- 
maria, but-of the country of Samaria, and of 
the city of  Sichar beforementioned; and 
Jeſus, having nothing to draw with and 
the well being deep, © faith to her, Give me 
to drink. The woman, perceiving by his 
ſpeech and habit that he was a Jew, aſketh 
him again, (ver. 9.) „How is it that thou 
being a Jew aſkeſt drink of me which am a 
46 woman of Samaria? for the Jews,” addeth 
the evangeliſt, © have no dealings with the Sa- 
% maritans. Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto her, 
«© If thou kneweſt the gift of God, and who | 
* it is that faith to hk Give me to drink, 
lth thou wouldeſt, have aſked of him, and he.” 
% would have given thee living water. We 
may ſtop-here without entring farther into the 
tory, _ make ſeveral improving reflections. 
| Upon a ſuperficial reading you may. perhaps 
think that here is nothing particular to detain 
our attention; but the more you reflect, the 
more matter you will find for holy meditation. 
The ſoripture is as I. may ſay a mine of truth; 
and that rich ore doth. not lie all upon the ſur- 
ee N maſt benen dig 1 ſearch Walen 
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e han any ne i naturally 
mile is upon the per ſon with whom our Sa- 


viour holdeth this converſation. It is no re- 


proach to the ſex to remark, that the perſon 
was a woman; for our bleſſed- Saviour often 


vouchſafed to difeourſe with women as well as 


with men, the former (contrary to the opinion 


at 


of ſome) having ſouls to be ſaved as well as 
the latter. She | ſeemeth too to have been a 


woman of free life and converſation, for ſhe _ 8 
had had five huſbands, and now cohabited 


with one who was not her huſband. Hut ſuch 


is the goodneſs of God, our bleſſed Saviour 
(Luke V. 32.) “came not to call the righ- 
** teous, but finners to repentance; and it is 
very true as he ſaid, (Matt. XXI. 41. Luke 
XV. 7.) that!“ the publicans and the harlots | 


go into the kingdom of God before many 
1 juſt perſons who need no repentance.” But 
what would principally remark is, that this 
woman was a Samaritan, as Our Saviour was 4 
| Jew; and there was great enmity between theſe - 
two nations on account of their religious dif- 


ferences. National: antipathy perhaps never 


roſe to a greater highth than it did. „ 2 


theſe two people. For the Jews were the true 

| deſcendents of the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac; 
and Jacob; the Samaritans: pretended to be.ſg, - 

but were really deſcended from thoſe ſtrange | 55 


nations which Shalmanezer tranſplanted- inta 


Samaria, when he had carried the Ifraelites : 


Wes amines into Aſſyria. The N. enen 1 
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their canon of ſeripture, as we do int ours; 


9 95 the Samaritans on the other hand admitted only 
the penteteuch ar the five book 
The Jews regarded their traditions as much or 


more than the written law; the Samaritans on 


the contrary rejected all traditions, and adhered 
only to the written law. The Jews maintained 
Jeruſalem to be the place of worſnip; the Sa- 
. maritans ſet up temple againſt. temple and altar 
againſt altar on mount Gerizim. On theſe 
and other accounts ſuch hatred was kindled 
between the-two nations, as is not extinguiſhed 
ecven at this day. A Samaritan was to a Jew 
even more deteſtable than a Heathen; and 

though perhaps they might traffic one with 
another in caſe of neceſſity as the le 
went into the city to buy meat, yet there was 
no civil intercourſe or correſpondence between 
them. Hard names and opprobrious language 


1 were what they plentifully beſtowed on each 


other ;- and therefore the Jews, When they 


WT would expreſs the highth of their ny 


_ againſt our Saviour, ſay, (John VIII. 


LFThou art a Samaritan, and. haſt a devil,” 


e appears very unreaſonable, but Dan 9 
| rn, is the caſe, that religious diſputes and 


differences, which, of all others ſhould be ma- 


|  naged moſt in the temper of meelcheſs and cha. 
rity, are yet generally proſecuted with the 
moſt extreme violence and fury. Whether it 
de that en * a matter of the greateſt 
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$ 'of Wen, | 
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the mote. e kor it; Ur - Werber by ap- 
peuring to be zealous. for ſacred truths they 
f are in ba pes of being really thought ſo; of 
hey expect to convince their adver 
: | faries: by Gonting: to be convinced themſelves; - 
or whether after all they think that their or- 
thodoxy may cover a multitude of ins, and ho- 
withſtanding their failures in practice their 
real for religion may yet like a fiery chariot 
carry them to heaven. However it be, that 
whiehs thould maſt corre 
ſpirits,” ſ6urs and ſharpens them moſt 3 begets 


and Aveetod: ens hs 


ths moſt laſting hatred, the moſt 'irreconetle= _ 


able enmity between nations; families, friends; 7 


and, as our Saviour bimfelf - exprefſeth- it AN 


Luke XII. 53.) © divideth the father againft 
the ſon 1 the ſon againſt the father; the 
mother againſt the daughter and the daugh- | 


4 ter againſt the e gy (Matt. X. 36.) - 5 


% and maketh a man's foes them of his own 


i«- houſehold:” Commonly too we may ob- 


ſerve, the leſs the difference between men; the 
greater Rill.. the diſſenſion. The mary and 


greater points in which they agree have not . 


that efflesey to compoſe and unite them, 48 
the fewer and leſſer points in which they differ 


have to divide and inflame them. The fierceſt 


"A bigots are often more kindly affectidned to men : 
_ profeſſed} = of ne religion than even to the |, 
noſt confeientious/ perſons of another religion. | 


The Jews and the Samstikags, both of them 1 


OA 
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the worſhippers of the true God, would: yet at. | 
any time rather have conſpired with Gentile 
: e againſt one another; than with one 

another againſt Gentile idolaters. Nay Cbriſ- 4 


tians have been more oppreſſive and cruel to 


Chriſtians, than to Turks and Heatbens ; and 
even Proteſtants, haw often have they con- 


tended about forms and ceremonies to the ne- 
glect and prejudice of the very eſſentials of re- 


ligion ? how often have they purſued the dif- I 
ferences between themſelves ſo far as to be- 


come ſometimes the ſport, ſometimes the prey, 


of their common enemy, the Church of 5 1 
Rome? But. ſurely ſuch men do not conſider,” - | 
that while they are arguing for religion, at the 


ſame time they are ae againſt it; and do 
not half ſo much good by the one, as hurt by 
the other. They may have © a zeal for God,” 
(Rom. X. 2.) but it is a“ 10 not according 
« to knowlege. 
How different Gong ibis was the conduct of 
our bleſſed Saviour toward, thoſe who diſſented 
from him and oppoſed him? how void of paſ- 
ſion, how full of meekneſs? and e e 
to the Samaritans, how courteous and obliging 
was He notwithſtanding: national prejudices ? 
Hie ſeemeth deſirous to have overcome theſe 
prejudices in others as well as in himſelf. In 
St. Luke we read, (Chap. XVI.) that he. 
cleanſed once ten lepers, and that one of them 
was a Samaritan, who when he ſaw that he 
was e 1 backs * fell at . 
actor 25 
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1 be. Woman of Sam " ria 
actor s feet, glorifying God. 


of the Samaritan; “ Were there not ten 


_ «-- cleanſed,” but where are the nine? — | : 1 


are not found that returned to give glor 


„God ſave this ſtranger; And he ſaid e 5 5 
3 cc. him Ariſe; go thy y wa y. ihy faith hath'mide' i IS 
„ thee Whole. In this parable of the traveler 


who fell among thieves, (Luke X.) we may 
obſerve that the perſons whom our Saviour 
5 maketh to come and look on him and to paſs 
by on the other fide were no leſs men than 4 
Prieſt and a Levite; but the perſon Whom be 
maketh to have compaſſion on him and to bind 
up his wounds was 2 Samaritan; deſigning ne 
doubt by theſe inſtances to take off the Jews 
from their unreaſonable prejudices, and to let 
them underſtand that how highly ſoever — 
might think of themſelves and how contemptu- 
. ouſly ſoever of the Samaritans, yet a charitable 
Samaritan was more deſerving than any Ne 
Prieſt and Levite of them all. And in the 
chapter now under conſideration we ſee that 
our Saviour enters into a religious conference 
even with a woman of Samaria. Jealous: as 
he was of ** giving the children's bread unto 
+ dogs,” and of ** cafting pearls 
he profeſſes his character and opens his doctrin 
more explicitly to her derer to almoſt: _ of 
the Jews themſelve. en 
So tender and ee eee was our blefied. - 
San, 9 . 8 were . Wie 
9 ; an 


17 


our Saviour maketh this refleion 2 — * 5 


efore ſwine,” 5 | 
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ad Schifmarics from the true ene of G Ls - 
| how much more then ought we to "2" Wie 


With humanity and gentleneſs, who are men 
of like errors and infirmities with themſelves? 
and how cautious ought we to be how we ap- 


ply ſuch opprobrious ignominious names, ab 


not ſhoot them like fools arrows at random? 


Every man is not a Heretic or Schifmatic, who 


| am think exactly as we do; and however if 1 


were, yet that doth not give any man a 
t 10 perſecute or uſe them ill. It is the 

wit of Chriſtianity to hurt no man, bat on 
contrary to do all the good that we can to 
611 within our capacity. 
tional prejudices, no religious differences could 
binder our Sayiour from doing good to the Sa- 
maritans, and nothing could ever provoke him 
to do them any evil, no not when they refuſed 


10 receive him (Luke IX.) becaufe his face was 


ſet towards Jeruſalem. They rejected him no 


doubt with a great deal of injurious language: I 


io that ſome of his diſciples were for com- 
% manding fire from 3 to conſume them 
% even as » Elias did. But what faith Jeſus to 
"It ? He turnedand rebuked his diſciples ;.** Ye 


, know not what manner of fpitit ye are of. 
for the Son of man is not come to my 


% mens lives but to fave them 
Wbar then can ue think of that Church 5 

eats ſtigmatizes all who differ from her for 

heretics, and then perſecutes them for being 


"on ri, 


We ſee that no na- 


Ln Gan, _ be dhe 8 true Church of -.: 


company and the like, ſo that we: 


* 


| with toe 
2 not: 4 in diroſd Re to 


the moſt expreſs precepts of Chriſtianity, but 
even in violation of the firſt principles of com- 


mon humanity ? They may boaſt of their fif- 


teen marks of the true Church, as I think 
Bellarmin reckons them; but the mark which 
our Saviour giveth of the true Church is cha- 
rity (John XIII. 35.) By this ſhall au 
* men know that Fs are my diſciples, if ye 

** have love one to another. - And if charity 
be the diſtinguiſhing mark of the true Chutch, 
they have the leaſt pretence to that title of any 


community in Chriſtendom. We ſhould _ 


ſider that mens underſtandings naturally are 
not all of the ſame fize and capacity; a ahis - 
natural difference is greatly increaſed” by diffe- 
rent education, different employments, Ae 
as 
reaſonabiy quarrel with men for not ng all 
- the ſame. features or not writing all the fame 


hand, as for not being in all points. of the 


ſame opinion with ourſelves; We thould con- 
fider that no man is infallible: any more than 


the Pope; we are liable to error perhaps as 
much as others; and they have full as much 


right to be angry with us for differing from 
them, as we have to be angry with them for 


— from us. We ſhould conſider that 


_ 
* 
. 
— 
” 
. „ 
* . = 


the beſt men may ſometimes differ in their opi- . 


nions, as St. Paul (Gal, II. 11.) * withftood' 


"00 e Nee to the face; and if there 


4 
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was ſuch a difference between two the chiefeſt 


apoſtles, well may there be between inferior 


mortals. (James III. 13, &c.) © Who” then 
„is a wiſe man and endued with know - 


lege amongſt you, let him ſhow out of a 


good converſation his works with meekneſs 


: 4 of wiſdom ; But if ye have bitter envying 


«<< and ſtrife in your hanna,” pretend not that 
this is a zeal for religion, “ glory not and lie 


“ not ſo againſt the truth; This wiſdom de- 


_ #4, ſcendeth not from above, but is earthly, ſen- 


* -ſual, deviliſh ; But the wiſdom that is from 


« above is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, 


«© and eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits without partiality, or “ with- 


„that make peace.” 


The importance of this e hath made 


me dwell the longer upon it, and indeed this 


article of Chriſtian peace and charity, as it is 
neceſſary to be infiſted upon at all times, ſo 
particularly is it at this time, when we are 


crumbled into fo many parties and factions, 


when every man is for ſeparating and ſetting 
up a different congregation, Unitarians, Soci- 


nians, and I know not what, and call other 
_ Chriſtians idolaters ; when alſo a ſet of enthu- 


ſiaſts have riſen among us, who pretending to | 


> * 


1 out wrangling” as it is rendered in the mar- 
gin, „and without hypocriſy; And the fruit 
* of righteouſneſs is fown 1h «rack of them | 


extraordinary communications and revelations 


like the 3 like the . too abound i = 
the 


< 


) 
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with the Woman of Samaria. 6 
the bittereſt cenſures and invectives againſt 
their Chriſtian brethren, regard themſelves as 
the only true diſciples of Jeſus,” boaſt them 
ſelves as the only true preachers of the goſpel, 
and reprobate and condemn all others as . v 
« ſels of wrath fitted for 'deſtruQion.”. ve 
who art thou that judgeſt another man's . To 
« vant,” (Rom. XIV. 4.) and much more 
thine own ſuperiors? If thy faith is purer and 
more excellent, ſhow thy faith by thy good 
works, and not by cee and evil ſpeaking. 

If thou, haſt: more of the ſpirit of Jeſus, ſhow: 
it in thy meek neſs, and lowlineſs, and hum - 
bleneſs of mind; ſhow it in thy obedience! to = 
the laws and. conſtitutions. of thy country; 
ſhow it in thy ſubmiſſion to thy Selena 
governors and regular paſtors; rend not the 
Church of Chriſt by an unjuſt.ſchiſm and ſe- 
paration, nor fondly imagin that ſpiritual pride 
can ever conſiſt; with; Chriſtian charity: It is 
in vain to pretend to a better faith, unleſs we 
have alſo more perfect charity than others. 
( Cor. XIII. 2. Nat „Though I have all faith, 
«©: = I could remove mountains, and have 
© no charity, I am nothing. Bear ve 
| * therefore (Gal. VI. 2.) one another's: * 
dens, and ſo fulfil the law of Chriſt.” 
2. Next to the perſon with whom our. Sa- 
viour converſeth, we ſhall naturally reflect 
upon the ſulject of his converſation and ho 
he introduceth it. The ſubject of his diſcourſe,” 
as ot. all N ee Js religion 3 and ha | 
411 . intro- 


_ — — Eg ann en, 
© " 
#'S 


trim under that eaſy metaphor taken fr 


3 


he biddeth his dif iples with re 
and cboathing to behold the 


* 


3 
introduceth it very eaſily and fitly upon the 


4 


ſent occaſ 
is journey, he. deſires to drink of the water: 
that the woman was drawing. She was fur- 


priſed, arid inquires how he who was a Jew: 
- could aſlæ drink of her who was a Samaritan ?: 


Then Jeſus turneth the diſcourſe to a ſpiritual 


meaning; and faith that if ſhe had aſhed of 


him he would have given her living water; 


on. Being weary and thirſty wit 


and thus introduceth- the diſcourſe of nis doc: 


preſent. ſcene and the preſent occaſion. 


4 the 8 
N 
thing is forced and conſtrained, all is natural | 


and: cafy : and it-was uſual with our Saviour to 


to his diſcourſe. 
In his ſermon on he mowne: e are many 


ing and the lillies growing round about him, 


air and to conſider the lillies of the field. 


* ne no the ſeaſon of fruits, he admo— 
6 e e 


s ſaid: in alluſion to the eminence on 
which he fat and to the proſpect which lay be- 
fore him. (Matt. V, VI, VII.) The ſun thine 
ing over their heads he calleth 3 les 
E the light of the world.“ Sitting on a hill 
bimſelf and probably having ſome — on a 
hill in view, 5 obſerves that a city ſet on a 
„ hill cannot be hid.” Seeing the birds fly- 


borrow thus his images and allufions from 
things upon the ſpot, and d adapt his dif- 
eourſe to the occafions ier Shaw the ne 


ard to food g 
owls of the 


% - 
: * 


eee | „ 5 
niibech of „knowing men by their fruits“ 
And finally compares the bearing and doing 95 


of his doctrin to building upon a 5 | 
and the. nan of his doctrin 
<< to bui upon the ſand,” which were 
ompariſons taken from objects t then preſant 
bebe the. eyes of his auditars. In the /gofpek 
of St. Mark, , (Mark X.) at the fight ob lata. | 
children he ſpeaketh of the 5* innocence of this 
* elect: And in the goſpel of St. John (John 
IX.) on can of a blind man he diſcourſetn 
of 6“ ſpiritual light and ſpirituab hlindneſs. 
Being in the temple, where theep: were kept 1 in 
folds near at hand for the convenience of facri- | 
 fices, (John X.) he faith many tings. in | 
rables-of 44 the ſheep. and. the ſhepherd.” Be- 
ing in the mount of Olives, a place — 
of oils and wines, (John XV.) he faith 5 
things in parables of the“ vine and the huts 
% bandman. On occaſion of temporal fond 
(Jobn VI.) he ſpeaketh of fſpiritual food and 
< of eating his body” in a myſtical manner: 
As here in Uh paſſage before us on occaſion of | 
common water he ſpeaketh of Foirituss: a. 
56 ter, whereof whoſoever drinkeeh thalt never | 
«third: 
_ Abundance: of nile: Wa ens ne tis 8 
collected; to cuſtomary was it with our Sa- 
viour to moralize: upon every, ſubject, and to 
turn even the moſt ordinary occurrences into 
ſpiritual improvement. But now by a ſad and 
fatal. reverſe of orgs "_ who would be. . . 
= * tame 
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| ſumed to be the politeſt and beſt company, in- 
ſtead of ever promoting any moral and reli- 
us diſcourſe endevor all they can to divert 
> Ls and decline it: and thoſe are become the fas 
vorite and reigning diverſions, which not only _ 
tend no ways to improvement, but cut off all 
ö poſſibility of a rational converſation. A man 
is almoſt aſhamed in company to be betrayed 
into a ſerious reflection; but as our Saviour 
ſaid, (Matt. XII. 34, 35.) How can ye be- 
ing evil ſpeak good n for out of the 
s abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh ; 
a good man out of the good treaſure of the 
1 heart bringeth forth good things, and an 
evil man out of the evil treaſure bringetng 
forth evil things.” Vain conceptions will 
naturally be followed by vain diſcourſe; and 
then no wonder ribaldry paſſeth for wit, and 
noiſe for mirth and good humor. But do 
ſuch perſons ever regard this example of Chriſt, 
or conſider the precepts of Chriſtianity ? (Col. 
IV. 6.) Let your ſpeech be alway: with 
*, grace, ſeaſoned with falt.” (Eph. IV. 29.) 
Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to 
the uſe of edifying, that it .may miniſter 
% grace unto the hearers.” (Matt. XII. 37.) 
. % For by thy words thou ſhalt be- juſtified, 


ann by: thy Words thou: ſhalt be con- 
| 11 ; TP demned. GH 5 \ 


At 28: een W our e 3 
the diſcourſe of his doctrin with a Og and 
8 | ! * 


7 


. ith the Woman of Samara, 11 65 5 


the parable. which he maketh uſe, of on the 
preſent occaſion 1s that of water and living 2 
water. He begins the diſcourſe of his doctrin 
with a parable, e 326 to the cuſtom of the 
Eaſt, to inſinuate the truth in the moſt a gree- 
able manner, to open it by degrees and - to - 
communicate it all at once, to try at ficſt how 
it would be reliſhed, and then to impart. it 
0 more freely afterwards: And the parable hi bY | 
mn he maketh; uſe of on the preſent, occafion. 18 , 
that of water and living water, not only as it 
was excellently, adapted to the ſcene and 5 | 
ject of their converſation, as We before, 5 
ſerved, but was. alſo, a figure of ſpecch. Dna 
ingly much in uſe in the eaſtern ſtile to expreſs 
the gifts and graces of God. According 4 
this notion the prophet Jeremiah 5% 
calleth God ** 24 fountain of living. waters” 
and the falſe Gods 0 broken ciſterns that can 
hold no water; They have forſaken. Me; 
% faith the Lord, the fountain of lin, Wa- 
ters, and hewed them gut d | broken 1 
ceiſterns that can hold. no Water. God 
is here ſtiled the fountain of 1 phys 3 
ſo Chriſt being the brightneſs of his father” "= 
glory and the expreſs image of his, ee, 
is promiſed by the At. page the ſame ap- 
pPellation; (Ifa. XXXII. 1, 2,). © „ 
King ſhall. reign in rightequſneſs, anda ww 
hall be as rivers of Water in a dry.place:” 
(Zech. XIII. I.) „In that day there; ſhall be 
0 a « fountain h an. the. c uſe, of HO - 
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we and. to. the inhabitants of Jeruſalem.” As 
Chrilt is called the, fountuin, his doctrin 7 
prope ny be faid to be the water of that "foun- - 
rain; Ho every one that thirſteth, come ye 


*« to the ets”. faith the prophet: Iſaiah | 


(LV. 43 inviting men to embtace the goſpel. 
Our "Saviour therefore maketh fuch frequent | 
'bſe of This figure; therefore he faith to the 
Woman of Sarnaria, that he would give her 
_ "bulng warer; and 8 he declares in the 
Rey ation, (XXI. 6 will give unto him 
| hes that is athirſt-of the fountain of the water 
«of life freely,” and again (XXII. 17.) % Let 
„ him that is athirſt come; and whoſbever 
„ will let him take the water of life freely. 


And this metaphor our Saviour adopts wien 


great propriety particularly on two accounts, 
as 4 one of the cotimoñ bleflings of na- 
ture, and much valued eſpecially in thoſe hot 
| cbuntries, and being the caufe is always: -confi- - |} 
ered as the emblem of putity. When our 

Saviour therefore ſpeaketh of his doctrin under 
the metaphor of water, he implies that it is 
not limited to this or that age, is not peculiar 
10 this or that people, but is to be diffuſed and 
Hoe a in all x, Se and all vattom. Ati is 


to p 8 to bo wag and circulite for the | 
uſe aid benefit of mankind. Befides, water 

being 21 e as the emblem of pu- 
CY r. 


with the Woman of Samaria. / 
” rity, it is a proper meta 
purity of life aud converſation which the goſ- 
pel teaches and èxacts from us“ This is one 
reaſon Why water is made uſe of in baptiſm, 
to repreſent unto us by the waſhing away of, 
* the filth of che fle the waſhing away as T 
may ſay of the filth of the foul,” (1 Pet. HI. 


phor to denote that 


21.) and the anfwer of a god tense 15 


towards God.” '* Having therefore this 
pure water, (2 Dor. VII. 1 let us cleanſe 
<< ourſelves;” as the apoſtle ſpeaketh, from 
% alt slubinels of the fleth and ſpirit; perfect- 
* ing haliveſs in the fear of God. 

4. Our Saviour in ſaying If thoukneweſt | 
the gift of God and who it is that ſaith to 
<© thee Give me to drink, thou'wouldit have 
* aſked of him, and he would have given thee 
<<: living water,” implies that the 5 
divine things is well worth our defiring and 
aſking; and that God is ever ready to confer 
this Knowlege an all ſuch as do really defire- 
and aſk it. Wiſdom is one of the nobleſt fa- 
culties of our nature, and of all wiſdom reli- 


gious wiſdom may juſtly claim the przemi- _ 


nence, and deſervedly retain the title (Which 
one of the (1) Fathers hath given of it) of 
„the Art of Arts and-Soience of Sciences“ 
For this is the knowlege'of the. moſt excellebt 
things, the nature and attributes of God; the 
flall and redemption of man, ſpirits and angels, 
Le . and mas our 12 and our "REO in 
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this world and the other. This is a know- 
lege without which the mind can never reſt ſa- 
| tisfied; and if it cannot attain the ſubſtance, 
it will ſtill purſue: the ſhadow. The mind, 
like the -fabled iſland "Delos, cannot always 
float about in uncertainty, but muſt fix at laſt, 
and if it hath not true principles to reſt upon, 
it will reſt upon falſe. - All other knowlege is 
for time, but this is for eternity. A man may 
be happy with this without any other know. - 
lege, but with any other knowlege without 
this he muſt be miſerable. Wiſdom is the 
«« principal thing, (Prov. IV. 7.) (and by 
"wiſdom we all know is meant religious wiſ- 
dom) © Wiſdom is the principal thing, there- 
( fore get wiſdom, and with all thy getting 
„get underſtanding.” The beſt way to ob- 
tain this heavenly wiſdom is by frequent and 
earneſt prayer to God for his bleſſing upon our 
ſtudies and ſearches after truth, that what in 
Aus is dark he would enlighten, what is low he 
would raiſe, and make us (Pſal. CXIX. 18.) 
to behold wondrous things out of his law.” 
And if a man offers up ſuch prayers ſincerely, 
truth will be his reward, or error will never be 
his crime. His ſincerity at leaſt will be ac- 
cepted; and if nat requited here, yet infalli- 
bly hereafter. Indeed we have all the reaſon 
do think that God will requite it here from 
the conſideration of his infinite mercy. and 
gaoodneſs; but theſe conſiderations are im- 
proved into greater certainty by the moſt 8 5 
C ͤ ð.ĩ leans bi, ee e e 26 opens 
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with the Woman of da Ne 


preſs. allies of revelation- . If any of | 


you lack wiſdom, 25 ſaith St. James, (I. 5.0 
let him aſk of God that giveth to all men 


cc 


g 5 


given bim. And a greater than St. James 
obſerves, (bude XI. 13.) „If ye being evil 
know. how to give good gifts unto your 


children, how much more ſhall. your hea- _ 
venly Father give the HY Spirit to them 


£ that att hn tes 


5. One thing more * me j ;uſt i be- 
fore we conclude. This ae e of our Sa- 

viour's meeting at a well with a woman of Sa- 
maria, how little ſoever it may appear in itſelf, 

was yet the occaſion of her converſion, and the 


converſion of many of the Samaritans to the 
| Chriſtian religion. So true it is, that the 


greateſt events often depend upon the moſt mi- 


nute and inconfiderable circumftances ; and we 


may not only experience it in the turns and 


liberally and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be 


changes of our on private lives and fortune, 


but may alſo ſee it exemplified i in the great re- 
volutions and alterations of public govern- 5 
ments. What to men is caſual, to God is al- 


ways providential. · Not even a ſparrow fall- 
eth to the ground without our heavenly Fa- 


ther. (Matt. X. 29, 30.) Nay thevety 5 


* hairs of our heads are all numbered. Where: 
fore in all events depend upon providence; 
. Pet. V. 6, 7.) “ Humble yourſelves under 
ce the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt 
4 0 in due he: 8 all 18880 care upon 
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„ him for he careth for you. (Phil. IV. 4 
7.) 1 Be cateful for nothing, but in every | 
* thing by prayer and ſupplication with 


** thankfgiving let your requeſts be made 
<£ known unto God; and the 
40 which paſſeth all underſta 


vour hearts and winde Wee Chr ſt 
9 We | | ; 


peace of God 
ading ſhall Keep 


n 
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PART, THE, SECOND. HA 


Ti is one of. ah: firſt. 3 of ue 
religion, that man as the creature is to wor- 


. ſhip God as the creator. From ſuch a rela- 
tion; neceſſarily ariſeth ſuch a duty, and no 


conſequence in numbers or mathematics can 


de clearer or more certain. But notwithſtand- 


ing all men ſee the neceſſity of worſhipping 


335 the ſupreme Being, y et all men do not equally 


ſee what manner of wacky. will be moſt; pleaſ- 
ing and 'agreeable to him; and N fo 
many different forms: and rituals have been 
35 eſtabliſhed | in the D apd a are 1 | 
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| ts be true and genuin, how various and con- 
tradictory ſoever they are one to another. Hexe 


then the generality of mankind, evidently. want 


ſome direction; and where can they find it ſo 
properly as in the word of God himſelf? The 


 . Hght of revelation will direct us where. the 


light of nature is deficient z and not only ſhow =; 
us alſo the beſt manner of wor ſhipping him. 
(Jobn IV. 244) ** God is a ſpirit, and they 
M that wor ip him, WA * Orinip him 2 
K pünt and ar ½ĩ?ĩ?72% bt - 
Saviour 's diſcourſe with the woman of Samaria. 
Our Saviour having canvinced het by mitgaele 
that he was a prophet, ſhe immediately applies 
verſy between the Jews and Samaritans, We- 
ther Jeruſalem or mount Geriaim wWas the 
palace of worſhip where men . ought to bring 
their offerings and ſaeriſices; (ver, 40.) Our 
fathers worſhipped: in this -mauntain, and 
ye ſay that in Jeruſalem is the place here 


men ought to warſhip.” Jeſus; intimates 


that this controverſy was of very little import- 
ance ; for the .ocgafions of it would. ſoon. be 
removed, the people taken away, the:rites ab- 
liched, and the temples deſtroyed; (ver, 321.) 
Woman believe me, the hour, cometh, when 
pe ſhall neither in this mountain nor yet at 

Jieruſalem worſhip the Father. However 


8 2 : 


in the mean time: he afſures her, that the Jews 
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were in the right and the Samaritans in the 
wrong; N 1 42 % Ye worſhip ye know not 
„ what;” at your firſt ſettlement in this coun- 

try ye joined other gods with the true God, 
and now ye have not ſo diſtinct and perfect a 
; knowlege of him as the Jews: We know. 

What we worſhip ;” we know more of his 
- mature and his will, having not only the law 
, but the Prophets: For ſalvation is of the 
e jews; the Jews are at preſent the true 

Church of God, and of them deſcends the 
Meſſiah the Saviour of the world. But this 
dAilſtinction between the Jews and Samaritans, 
as he had hinted before, was to continue but 

_ little while; (ver. 23.) The hour cometh, 
and now is, when be true worſhippers | ſhall. 
"07 worſhip the Father” neither on mount Ge- 
rizim nor yet at Jeruſalem, neither after the 
Samaritan nor yet after the Jewiſh manner, 
but in ſpirit and in truth, for the Father 
s ſesketh ſuch to worſhip” him,“ and hath 
ſent his Son into the world to invite and en- 

gage them. The Chriſtian religion now po 
à nobler ſcene, and now begins a higher order 
of things. The worſhip of God under the 
goſpel i is not limited to place, or tied to forms, 
but is a ſpiritual worſhip ſuited to his ſpiritual 
nature. God is a ſpirit, and they that 
< worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit 
5 A and in truth.“ The words contain a pro- 
0 7 3 « God is a ſpirit ;” and an inference 


180 this propoſition, ro a that wor- 


bs 


| 5 0 i 


* 


{ 


/ 


with the Woman: of J 


74 ip"; muſt woſhip him in anne 
« truth; of which it will be eee mee 


ceſſary to treat in their order. 


I. The propoſition Godvie: a pirtr⸗ ” 18 5 
; pro zofition ſo agreeable to the reaſon and ap- 
 aprehenſion of mankind, that the ſeripture no 
Where proveth it, but rather ſpeaketh of it as. 


a thing on all Hands allowed and granted. 
indeed it is the voice of nature as w 
revelation, the ſentiment of thinking — 
in all ages as well of prophets and inſpired 

writers. I remember, one of them, a Ro- 

man, particularly fays' (1), that we cannot 
conceive otherwiſe o 
and free mind, ſeparate from all mortal com- 
poſition or mixture. It is true we cn hardly 
frame any tolerable notion of ſupreme Being, 
without including in it the idea of à mind or 
ſpirit. Imagin a God, and you muſt imagin 
him a ſpirit, or deny moſt of; his attributes 
and in effect his being itſelf. For if God was 
not a ſpirit, where would be his immen 
Wherever there wag a vacuum, or wherever 
there was any other body, he would neceſſa- 


5 rily be excluded, or we muſt recur. to that ab- 


ſurd notion that the world and all things im ĩt 
are God. If God was not a ſpirit, What 


would Berne of the unity of the divine: na- 
nen For all matter conftilts af 4 Parts „and is 


009 dee vero wie ipſe, qui 2 et "bers; ar. * 
' zu a nobis, glio modo omni coneretione mortali. 
| intelligi Pos niſi mens ſoluta cero, Puſc. I. mee” {SR 


f God,” than ee * | 
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not one body but /nxiniiberlaſs bodies United; 
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nothing can be pure, and homogenen. and 
ſimple, and one but a ſpirit. If God was not 
0 ——— de his amneherence ? For 
eee is quite paſũi ve; being at geſt it can 5 
not put itſelf into motion, and deing in 7 

tion it cannot lay itſelf: to reſt; it is ſo far 
from being indued with almighty power, that 
Kt ſeemeth to partake of no power at all 1 is 
only an inftrument in the hand af ſpiritual 


Agents, and never properly an agent itielf. If 


God was not a ſpirit, where would be has 
uammiſcience? For what evidences, what tokens 
of underſtanding, of thought, of app rehen- 
ſion, are there in a piece of . Could 
mmer create a human ſoul, which thaugh 
ined and impriſoned in a body is yet free 
| th bought to range and traverſe: the univerſe ? 
Aud if a human mind ſo far tranſcends all the 
known properties of matter, how exceeding- 
ly and infinitely more muſt the divine? In 
5 ſhort where would be the moral attributes of 
- d, his unerring juſtice, his tender mercy, 
2 diffuſive goodneſs; where would be his 
Providence, ns: the ſuperintendency and di- 
rectien of the world, if there was no mind 
to govern; and matter was all in all? It hath 
been queſtioned very juſtly (2) whether even 
. e can wg to matter 2 8 


e 
00 See De. Clarke's Letter valuable a, part as. any of! 1 
to Mr. Dodwell, and the De- e "Tg 
fenſes of it. which 1 e 
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they, who: have believed it poſſi ble for omni—- 
potence to ſuperadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, have yet 1 and maintained, 
that os: firſt, eternal, y Wing cons | 
wore ae —— 14253 ae 
But we muſt n 3 05 8 
letty to be material, but we muſſ not imagin 
him to de any thing like à man; „ 
cloathed with a body, limited to any ſhape, 
or circumſcribed within any figure whatever. _ 
It is true, the ſetipture often ſpeaketh uf God 
under ſenſble images and 3 
eye; 2 hand, an arm and other parts of athu- 
man body are MY attributed to Him. 
Our very paſſions and affections are aſcribed 
to the divine natur > eee, hatred, joy, ſor- 
row, repentance, anger and the like, vyrtrich are 

the properties of imbodied ſpirits. But we 
hall be very groſs interpreted of the ſaoted 
text, if we underſtand theſe figures of f 


h IST 
frictly and litterally. The nl ood eerie. in 
theſe cafes, as one of them ſays expreſly, 
(Rom. VI. 19.) „ ſpeak after the manner of ” 
men becauſe of the infirmities of. our fleſh:” 
The ſeriptute in theſe inſtances plainly ae- 
commodates itſelf to the weakneſs of our ca- 
pacities; and it would be wonderfully' un- 
e en de he is Re role 


COL Mr. Loch a others, 


1 
© - 
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like a man, to fancy therefore that he exiſts 1 


like one; becauſe he graciouſſy condeſcends 
to our infirmities, to abuſe his gracious con- 
deſcenſion to the reproach and blemiſh. of the 
divine nature. But let us not be evil, becauſe 
he is good; Infinity and immenſity cannot be 


Ny eyes ever be viſible.” No man hath - 
4 ſern God at any time,” ſays St. John, (John 
J. 18.) He is :* the inviſible God; no man 

monk ſeen him or can ſee him, ſays St. 
Paul: (1 Tim. I. 17. VI. 16.) and when 
Moſes deſired to ſee: the face of God, God 
anſwered him (Exod. XXXIII. 20.) „Thou 

, canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall. no 


zunded by any figure; neither can a ſpirit to 


man ſee me and live. We may ſee God 


"in his operations, as we may ſee our under- 
ſtandings in our actions; but actually ſee God 
with our eyes we can no more _ we can ſee 
_ own ſouls, Fel t 
But neither is e . ve — — nll” 
our thoughts yet higher. We muſt not only 
not conceive the ſupreme Being to. be an im- 
bodied ſpirit; but even wheniwe ſpeak of him 
as a ſpirit without a body, -weimuſt not ima- 
gin him to be like a human ſoul. Man may 
e ſaid Indeed to be made in the image of 
God, as he is made a rational and immor- 
tal ſoul; but he is a very faint image and re- 
ſemblance, a copy that falleth infinitely Mort 
of the great original. He is probably one of 
the loweſt 1 in oy ns of 2 707 70 are 
X An 


2850 the e of 8 maria. 


Adil as in the material world we ſee th . | 
gradually riſe higher and higher from inani- 
mate matter to man, ſo by analogy we may 
conclude, that in thelpiritaal world alſo things 
_riſe higher and higher from” man towards the 
| Aa rfections of God. This we are cer- 
_ tain of that there is infinitely a greater — 
between God and man than between man and 
the moſt inorganical piece of matter. And as 
the ſcripture; maketh uſe of ſeveral-appella- 
tions, angelt and arcbangels, cherubimiand . 
raphim, thrones. and dominions, principulities 
and powers, theſe names in all probabili ity are 
not applied without a determinate meaning. 
but are ſo many different denominations of ſo 
many different ranks and orders of beings. 


In my Father's houſe, ſays our Saviour, jen 


__ XIV. 2.) * are many manſions; and 
doubtleſs many manfions are not for one ſpecies 
of beings, but for many. It is At, apr proba- 
ble, that there are infinitely 1 more ſpecies of 
beings in the inviſible world: above us, than 
there are in the · viſible world below us. And 
the ſorts and ſpecies of angels may differ as 
much theſe from thoſe, and thoſe again from 
ſome others, as animals from men, or men 
from angels. One ſort may poſſibly be in- 
veſted with bodies of a Frome Baums an tex 
ture than ours, others may ſtill have finer bo- 
dies than theſe or be cloathed with ſome aerial 
vehicle, a third ſort may be cloathed with an 


. finer than” naps aerial 3 wand a 8 


4 fourth 


\ 
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Fourth Grt may be without any #thereal TO 4 
Whatever, ndh al, life and underſtanding, 


all ſenl end ſpirit. But after all, with: our 


utmoſt force and ape f. thought, when 
we have imagined the moſt pure, the moſt 
knowing, the moſt powerful, the moſt per | 
ſpirit that we can, there will fill be a ſpirit 
43nfinitely more pure, mort knowing, mere 
powerful. more than any that we can 
Amagin, and that Þirit; with the addition of | 
all 'other infinite perfections, is God, the 
en nrſt and the luſt, the beginning and the 
, end, * n e and the lord of 
4s, ornds. £ | 
GH. It may 1 e „ : 
of the eee mene; in the text, God is a 
* ſpirit; and mow; for the inference from 
this propoſition, and they that worſhip him 
* my worſhip him in ſpinit and — 1 
The worſhip of God «in ſpirit and in truth” | 
may be oppoſed to the carnal ortli nandes and 
typical ceremonies of the Jews and Samari- 
'tans ; but there is no neceſſity for underſtand - 
ing the words in ſo particular and dimiteda 
ſenſe. The propoſition in the text is general 
and abſolute, and ithis inference. from it may 


be underſtood in the ſame manner. Neither 


do I conceive: that the words: fpirit and trurb 
have exactly the ſame meaning, or ate diffe- 
rent expections only for the ſame thing; for 
each word ſeemeth to convey a diſtinct and | 
eee. To worſtiip Gol in A 1920 
C * 


auch. be Wanas of 8 : 


wotthip : bim in a ſpiritual manner, PRE. ON 
fition to mere external rites and cerrmomes - 
and to wopfhip him i trutb is to worſhip him. 
with fincerity, in oppoſition to the conſtrained 
and formal devotion of h ies rh og  - 
To worſhip God in ſpirit in 10 worſhip bim 

in a ſpiritual manner in oppoſition to mere π. 
ter nal rites and ceremonies. He is a 

-er ani therefore: is to be worſhipped in 
Not chat all bodily worſhip is encladed 
— the goſpel, as ſome would infer: _ . 
this text, but infer without any reaſbn« | "i 5 
What bre the Chriſtian ſacratents but tites and 1k 8 
ceremonies of divine inſti tution ? and do ; 
not ſerve and worthip:God in them with - 
ternal ſervice and w And as to bodily . 1 
goſtures kneeling and if like, . doth not G ũW. 
Paul: y of himſelf (Eph III. 43.) f bow 

% y Rness unto the Father of our Lord le- 

us Chriſt ?““ Doth not our Saviour hanitcls, 
when he prayeth for inis apoſtles, (John XVIII. „„ 
1.) „ lift up his ces c heaven and uten 
he prayeth in the garden, (Luke XKII. ga. 5 
Matt. XXVI. 39.) Gi he not kneel:idown,” 
and even “ fall upon his face? We conſiſt 8 
of a body and a ſoul; ant ve ure therefore u 
* glorify God in ur body and in our Guilt 
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 »which/.are God's. (1 Cn. MI. 20.) But = 
as the ſoul is the prinriple of life, the feat of 


traſon, the particle of divinity, we muſt wor- 
ſhip him with this chiefly, or we ſhall offer _ 
fim e than a noiſome e ied 


2 > 
1 5 P 


: elt , idemque caſtiſi- muſque pietatis, ut eos 
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of e a living facrifice, which is our teaſon- 


% able ſervice. (Rom. XII. 1.) External 


| adoration without a ſuitable. inward affection, 


is of no more value than an aper e . 
che jewels are taken away. | 
_In;ithe; darker and more. Mitterate, ages of 


| Hs church there was a ſect of Chriſtians, who 
received their denomination | [Anthropomor- 


phites] from their opinion, that the deity ſub- 


ſiſted in a human form: and where men's no- 


tions are ſo low and d epraved, their religion 
will be low and depraved in proportion. But 
we, Who live as I may: ſay in the light and 
the ſun, who can demonſtrate by reaſon, who 
can prove by revelation, that God is a pure 
ſpirit, infinite in himſelf and infinite in all 
perfections, we are certainly obliged to wor- 


chip him in a more ſpiritual and refined man- 


ner: to make our bodies the temple of the Lord, 


and our ſouls the holy of holies. A Heathen 
could ſay that (4) the beſt, the moſt chaſte, the 
moſt holy and the moſt pious worſhipof the Gods 


is, that we reverence and adore them always 


0 with a pure, entire, and incorrupt mind and 
voice. And how unreaſonable then are thoſe 
Chriſtians, who load and incumber their re- 


ligious ſervice with ſo many forms and cere- 


monies, as eat out the heart and ſubſtance of 


| 4 -all.inwar d. may and devotion ? | A . man muſt 
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* am Able maſter of the ceremonies perfectly 


to underſtand a Roman ritual. And what can 


be the uſt and deſign of ſo much | pomp) ani 
ſplendor? There is no need of gilding golds © | 
that is only for baſer metals"andcounterfeits. 


Such foppery in religion is ike paint to a got 


face; it not only hideth the real beauty un- 
der a falſe toſtre, but in effect ruins and de- 
ſtroys it. Nay they not only debaſe the ſpit 
ritual nature of the chriſtian — but di. 
honor the ſpiritual nature of God himſelſi re- 
prefenting him (as we may ice commonly in 
their altar pieces and it theif' manuals of de- 
votions) in the form of an old man, and wor- 
ſhipping him (if they do really worſhip PR ; 
through the medium of an image. 
But whatever they may think of it, it is 
idolatry to worſhip not only the falſe Gods, 
but even the true God by any image or ſenſible 
repreſentation. The bowing down to an idol 
conſtitutes idolatry, whoever is tepreſented by 
that idol. Wben the Iſraelites made their 
golden calf, they were not ſo groſs as to ima- 
gin that the very calf Which they had juſt 
then made was the God who brought them up 
cout of the land of Egypt they deſigned it 
only as a repreſentation, and in the ſtory the 
are ſaid (Exod: XXXII. 5.) to proclaim a 
« feaſt to the Lord: bait yet 120 all this the 
ſcripture chargeth them beten een, Wo. | 


pura, integra enen et Cie. 4e Nat, cot 
mente et v ener. e 4021 
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| they were puniſhed accordingly. In like man- 


ner the golden calves, which were afterwards 
\ ſet up in Dan and Bethel, were intended for 
the repreſentations of the God of Iſrael; but 
ſtill they were idols, and the worſhippers of 


dot « when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, but changed the glory of 
ide uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man: and thus, as the 
apoſtle ſays, (Rom. I. 21, Kc.) * profeſſing 
e themſelves to be wiſe, they became fools.” 

For how is it poſſible for an image to raiſe 


our conceptions to a ſpirit? What likeneſs, 
what reſemblance is there between them? As 


the pſalmiſt faith (Pſal. CXXXV. 18.) ſpeak- 
ing of idols, They that make them are like 
% unto them, ſo is every one that truſteth in 


them.“ It was one of the great ends and 


deſigns of our Saviour's coming into the world, 


not only to baniſh all the idols of the Hea- | 


thens, but likewiſe to cancel and aboliſh all 


the ceremonies of the Jews. A pure and ſpi- N 
ritual worſhip is now er wee, of us, without 


any ceremonies but ſuch as inſtead of clog- 
ging and debaſing exalt and improve our de- 


-votion. If the mind be thoroughly affected, 


zwe ſhall naturally ſhow it in ſuitable geſtures ; 
and emotions of body; and thoſe geſtures and 


emotions of body will again riſe* 2 pron 
| the 


them were idolaters. What was the caſe alſo 
of the heathen world? Were they ſo ſtupid as 
imagin ſtocks and ſtones to be Gods? No, 


the afeRions of abi manche 8 body acting 
back again upon the ul tan the: ſoul actetngn 


upon the body. And we can never raiſe our 
thoughts and affections too high. As we are 


to © love God, (Mark XII. 33.) ſo we are 
to worſhip him, - „% with all the: heart, and 
« with” all the underſtanding, and with all 


© the ſoul, and with all the ſtrength; and - 


this is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
% and ſacrifices. W. r of e i | 
| To worſhip God in truth is to worſhip fit 
with: ſincerity, in oppoſition to the conſtrain 
ed and formal devotion of hypocrits. Since- 
rity is the life and ſoul of religion: -hypacriſy 
weareth only the cloak and the vizard. Hy- 
pocriſy maketh even our beſt-works an abomi- 
nation, turneth our very prayers into fin: ſin- 
cerity is the beſt recommendation of our vir- 
tues if we are in the right, the beſt palliation 
and excuſe for our errors if we happen to be 
in the wrong, If we are ſwayed more by re- 
ligious motives than by worldly confiderations, 
more by conſcience than by intereſt ;- if we 
are as careful to do nothing amiſs in private 
and when alone, as in public and before com- 
pany ; if our reſolutions of obedience are uni- 
verſal and unlimited, without any reſerve or 
diſtinction for a favorite paſſion or darling in- 
.clination ; if the general tenor of our lives and 
_ actions is agreeable to our holy profeſſion, and 
free from any groſſer inſtances of ſin, though 
not HONG: from human inficmities ; if we are 


js G 2 not 
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not lazily contented with our prese er 
ments in virtue, but are ſtill afpiring aftet 
greater perfection, (Phil. III. 13.) © forget 
ting thoſe things which are behind, and 
= 68: reaching forth unto thoſe things which” are 
= before; if we keep our integrity equally 
amid the ſiniles of podlperiryran the frowns of 
_ adverſity, neither temptations can allure us nor 
dangers deter us; then may we be ſaid to ſerve. 
and worſhip God in fincerity, then (1 John 
| III. 21.) will our hearts condemn us not, 
% and we may have confidence towards him. 
It is not the formality of going to church, 
the frequenting of prayers or hearing of fer- 
mons, that will juſtify us in the fight of God; 
for it is evident that ſome perſons, while they 
are there, are more employed in pazing. about, 
than in expreſſing the reverence due to the ſu- / - 
preme Being, before whom they ſtand! and for 
whoſe fake they are ſuppoſed to come thither : 
or perhaps their religion is all outſide; and 
though they honor God with their lips, 
ae XV. 8.) yet their hearts may be far 
from him: or perhaps the other parts of 
their lives and actions are not anſwerable to 
theſe beginnings; they may receive the word 
with joy,” (Luke VIII. 13, 14.) but ſoon 
' choak it with cares and riches and pfeaſures 
. this life, and bring no fruit to perfee- 
tion.“ It is certain the form of godli- 
“ neſs is not always accompanied with '** the 
TO Fg and Ws ak as in civil matters 


Where 
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. where i is moſt ceremony and compliment, there 
commonly the leaft is meant or intended; ſo 
likewiſe in religious matters where is moſt of 

„ the. form of eg . m a 85 
A. of the dower. 57% 

But on whom: ald they im mpoſe IE He 

, that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? he 


« that Formed the eye, . ſhall he not ſee?” 


- (Pfal. XCIV.-g.) He that is the father of 
ſpirits, the adh and giver of our ſouls, ſhall 
he not underſtand all their thoughts and mo- 
tions? ſhall he not know our hearts, who is 
more intimate with us, than we are with our- 
ſelves? If God was a man like ourſelves, we 
might probably impoſe upon him with formal 
ſpeeches and empty profeſſions, and perhaps 
the more formal and empty the more impoſing: 
but if we think to deceive him, we ſhalt be 
miſerably miſtaken, we ſhall only deceive our- 
ſelves. The greateſt, hypocrits are the greateſt 
ſelf-deceivers. All things are naked and 
* open unto the eyes of him with whom we 
% have 10 do.“ (Heb. IV. 13.) He regiſters 
our moſt ſecret actions now, and hereafter they 
will be;publithed and expoſed on the theatre of 
the world in the fight: of men and angels. 
For God will brow every work into judg- 
© ment with every; ſecret thing; whether it de 
good or bad.“ (Eccleſ. XII. -14.) Beware 
« therefore of the leaven of the - Phariſees, 
© which is hypacriſy;; For there is nothing 
* If e that ſhall not be revealed, neither 
0 . 1 5 * hid 
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| . hid that ſhall not be known. (Luke XII. 
2.) And © Grace be with all them, as 
5 apoſtle ſpeaketh, (Eph. VI. 24.) “ „Who 
love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſincerity. He 
that is not a ſincere Chriſtian, is no Chriſtian. 
And do thou, O God, who tr eſt the hearts 
and reins, and requireſt truth in the inward 
parts, do thou (Pſal. XIX. 12, 13, 14.) “ keep 
I *** back thy ſervants not only from preſumptu- 
cus ſins, but cleanſe us alſo from our ſecret 
= +4 faults, that the words of our mouths and 
= the meditations of our hearts may be ac- 
oeptable in thy fight, (ol Lord ou! OR: 
> of ang our veer” | E 
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THE LOQUENCE is a peeſeltion, that ter 
indeed attain, though it be what many 
Rad and what all admire. The truth is, we 
muſt think well, before we can ſpeak well. 
No man ever thought like the bleſſed Jeſus, 
and therefore no man ever ſpake like him. 
He was the Word, the Word of God; and no 
wonder therefore that he was never equaled by 
% Ne * | 
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man, When he was yet only twelve years old, 
he was found in the temple (Luke II. 46, 47.) 
e ſitting in the midſt of the doctors, both 
hearing them and aſking them queſtions; 
And all that heard him were aſtoniſhed at 
„his underſtanding and anſwers.” Aﬀter- 
wards, when he had entered upon his public 

. miniſtry, and was preaching in the ſynagogue 
at Nazzreth, his countrymen though they were- 
prejudiced againſt him, (Luke IV. 22.) all 
e bare him witneſs, and wondered at the gra- 
cious words which proceeded ' out of his 
* mouth.“ When Jeſus at the feaſt of taber- 
nacles went up into the , temple, and there 
taught the Jews, (John VII. 15,. 16.) they 
** marveled ſaying, How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned? To which 
queſtion the only proper anſwer could be what 
Jeſus replied,. * My doctrin is not mine, but 
„his that ſent me.” But the effect of out 
Saviour's eloquence is no where more remark - 


able, than in the following ſtory, related by 


St. John (VII. 32—46.) The chief prieſts 
and phariſees, obſerving that the people began 
to entertain him for the Meſſiah, thought it 
high time to put a ſtop to his progreſs, and 


ſent their officers to apprehend and bring him 


before them. After ſome time the officers re- 
turn but without Jeſus. Upon this the chief 
prieſts and phariſees provoked aſked them 
** Why have ye not brought him?” The offi- 
cers anſwer without any reſerve, Never man 
* 84 «« ſpake 


* 


! 
| 
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> compliment to the orator. for the pleaſure og 
hearing him, than out of any motive of juſtice 
to the criminal for he was determined to con- 
demn bim, But Cicero had · no ſooner begun 
his oration than Cæſar was moyed; and the 
more he ſays, the more he is moved ; he trem- 
bles; he changes countenance; he drops the 
papers which were in his hand; the victor is 


88 er tete ieee 


e ſpake like this man.” Their rage was charm. a 


. ed down by his diſcourſe, and they. aud nat 


lay hands on him, | 
A marvelous inſtance 7 of. the force of 
eloquence and hardly to. be paralleled i in hiſto-. 


*. 2 — 4 


ry. 1 remember they relate in commendation 


of Cicero. what a wonderful effect one of his 


orations had upon Cæſar. Ligarius was pro- 
ſecuted for having been in arms againſt Cæſar; 


Cicero undertakes his defenſe. —1 d 
cauſe, which Ceſar permitted more out of 


vanquiſhed'; the orator prevails; and the cri- 


minal is acquitted... But what is all this to the : 
: d before us? Cæſar was a per ſon of great 


umanity and clemency, of fine taſte and learn- 
abd therefore it is the Jeſs ſurpriſing that 
— Ghouls be affected by ſuch, an oration from 
ſuch, an orator ; being eloquent himſelf he 


could not be in ſenſible to the charms of elo- 
Juenee. Or perhaps it was only one piece of 


artifice. played off againſt another. Cæſar's 
emotions, might be all affectation. He might 
counterfeit a rapture. more than he felt, and 
N be won n hn will to Cicero's 
8 Feen 


v. 


ä leaſt violence to him; that 
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urpoſe, that he might the mare .cftectually 
- Ay oy to his awn, . The oratig itſelf, 
which 1s extant, would. induce this opinion; 
for there is nothing ſo very extraordins 7 in 
the compoſition, nothing that ſo, mi ites 
our admuration, as thaſe effects which it is lad | 
to have had upon Cæſar. But that men ns 
learning and hümanity (aach as tha inferi 
officers, employed in es ang- arceſting. of 
_ perſons, uſually are) that they ſhould be ſoft. 
ened by eloquence z = pt ſhould:pay mors 


regard to the words of Jeſus — to their Lords 8 


and Maſter's. e order 3 that they ſhould. 
venture rather to offend them than commit the 
they ſhould - not 
only have the goodneſs to be moved by his die 

vine diſcourſe but have the courage alſgito.gwn 
it, and plead it in their excuſe and juſtißca- 
tion; are ſuch effects indeed as evidently — 5 
| monſtrate. without their telling us, that ner 

ver man ſpake like this man | 
To particularize all the ene ages in 
our Saviour's divine diſcourſes would de little 
leſs. than to tranſcribe the goſpels, We can _ 
touch only upon a few of them; and for. me- 


tmhod'is fake we will conſider them under the 
three heads of his precepts, his Parts ang, hin 


prcaſional diſcourſes. © 

I. As to our Saviour's procepte. - "The. great . 
beauty of a precept is that it be clear and that 
N be ſhort, 3 chen that i OW! be od un- 


ſtood, 
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derſtood, and (i) ſhort that it may eaſily be 
remembered. The precepts and laws of Chriſt 
ere excellent in beth theſe reſpects, and not 


like modern laws verboſe and intricate; ſo pro-— 


lix and numerous that it is a great expenſe even 
to purchaſe the volumes, and frequently o 


worded,” that they ſerve to perplex rather than 


inform, to beget diſputes rather than end them. 


Indeed nothing can be expreſſed with more bre- 


vity and at the ſame time with more perſpicuity 
than all our Saviour's moral diſcourſes. The 
ſenſe of them is ſo ſublime, that they afford 
inſtruction to the wiſeſt; the language of them 


is ſo plain, that they tranſcend not the capa-, 
city of the meaneſt. The fentiments ennoble 
the ſtile, the ſtile familiarizes the ſentiments. 
The Heathen moraliſts, even the beſt and po- 


liteſt of them, fall infinitely ſhort of him in 
the expreſſion as well as in the matter. Many 


a ſingle period of his conveys more inſtruction, 


and with more force, with more 1 than 
whole chapters of theirs. 41 


Of all his moral — his Sermon upon 


| the mount (as it js uſually called) I think we 


may reckon the beſt, for the ſame reaſon that 
Cicero did one of Demoſthenes 8 orations, be- 
cauſe it is the lopgeſt. There is a fyſtem of 
morals how ſhort/and yet how comprehenſive! | 
With what fimplicity and plainneſs delivered, 

e yet with what dignity and authority! /nor 


0 Quic uid præcipies, eſto brevir, Hor. 
(40, Seel. Sraxua ahnt, “, Plat. in 3 ; 
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only ſurpaſſing all the Heathen | moraliſts; but 
improving and adding perfection even to he 
law and the ee pl How beautifully doth 
this divine diſcourſe open with the beatitudes, 
and in the beatitudes how elegantly doth the 
latter member of each period anſwer to the 
former, the reward of io virtue to the virtue 
itſelf! (Matt. V. 4, Kc.) “ Bleſſed are they 
% that mourn, / 100 they ſhall be comforted ; 
pbleſſed are they that hunger and thirſt” after 
* righteouſneſs, for they ſhall be filled; bleſſ. 
ed are the merciful; for they ſhall obtain 
„ mercy! Nothing could be more ſuitable to 
the ſpirit and character of that religion, which 
was deſigned to be a bleſſing in the earth —It 
is a very good maral to do our alms pri va | 
not to be ſeen of men ; but our Saviour inlivens 4 
it with a vigorous Proſopopœia that giveth 
great force and emphaſis to the ſentence; (Matt. 
VI. 3.) When thou doeſt alms, let not thy | 
left hand know. what thy right hand doeth;” 
2 Whatſoever'ye would that men'thould'do _ 
«to you do ye even ſo to them,” (Matt. VII. 
2.) is an axiom worth a volume; and well 


A 


might the Roman Emperor Al xander ingrave 


it on the walls of his palace and carry it on the 
banners of his army. In ſhort we may in ſome 
meaſure judge of the excellence of this diſcourſe 
by the effect that it had upon the audience; 
the people . were aſtoniſhed” ſays the ſacred 


-hiſtorian (Matt. VII. 29.) * at his dodrin, | 


for he taught them as one * authority 


„„ and | 


Jewiſh doctors defcant 


nue; and it may be, fram the 
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t and not as the feribes.;” he did not like the 
upon the traditions of 
the elders 3 but he ſpake to them like one com- 
miſſianed from heaven with authority and ma- 
jeſty. Nec vor hominem ſonat. That may be 
ux applied to- him, Which was falſely and 
fulſomly addreſſed to Herod, (Acts XII. 22.) 
17 It is the voice of a God and/nat of a man.” 
Some of the (2) fathers arg of opinion, that 
out. of the writings: of the philoſophers might 
be collected a pke, of mortal nat unlike thoſe 
af the goſpel: and it muſt he admitted indeed, 


ts on there are many nabie truth in them though 
Flauded with great error and ſuperſtition; there 


is ſome pure and genuin ore, though mixed 
with an infinite deal of droſs. Apelles 
the beauties of Greece drew his picture of Ve- 
philaſophers of 
Greece a ſkilful hand might exhibit a true por- 


trait of virtue: But though it might be like, 


it would never be equal; the Heathen virtue 


Would be as much inferior to the „ 


bumanity to divinity, WO” 
II. As to our Saviour's parables. ; The peo- 


ple of the eaſt have ever delighted in the bold 


figurative ways of ſpeaking; and particularly in 
fables, allegories, and parables. 5 Their ima- 


5 3 like their ſun is warmer, their ſtile 


ike their fruit is richer and of higher flavor, 
than ours in theſe northern climates, Our 
Saviour therefore properly maketh frequent uſe 
(2) _m_ Mart. Apol. 1. . lib. „ 16s! 
„ of 
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of parables in accommodation to the taſte and 
genius of his country. And without doubt 
this is a more lively, agreeable, entertaining 
method of inſtruction than dty precept or naf- 
ration; it (3) mixes the profitable with the 
_ pleaſant, and Relights and improves together. 
But this is not ali; our Saviour hath uſual; 
ſome farther vi; there are tealohs of il f 
greater fitneſs uud propre) * 
Sometimes hs involves his Kieser 10 dars. 
bles, becauſe of the unfitheſs of ſome of His 
audience; becauſe they were not of diſpoffti 
and tempers do hear the Whole truth; — 4 
and prejudiced underſtandings! being as Ht 
able to bear” t ek Frath; as 1955 or weak 
eyes too much ght. Thus for inſtance wien 
he diſcotirſeth th a irt aüdienee of his diſci- 
ples and the mültitude absüt the nature and 
future ſueeeſs of his kingdom, ſuch pearls were 
not to be eaſt before Wine; and este ere ne 
wrapped up his docktin in the pirables of the 
fower, of ' rhe ares, of 'the ages lee and 
others as may be ſeen at large in the XIIIth 
chapter of St. Matthew. All theſe things Be 
explained in the houſe to his diſeif les, but te 
the reſt he ſpake in parables, it is His own rea- 
ſon and in his o.] words, (ver. 13 14, ts.) 
** becauſe they ſeeing fee not, and heating 
hear not, neither do they underſtand; Ard 
„ in them is fulfilled the propliecy ef ha 
CI * which faith,” By hearing ye ſhall Hear and 
* Omne tolit ponum f niſtuit utile dulti, © * = 
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ſhall nat underſtand, and ſeeing, ye ſhall fee 
200 ſnall not perceive; for this 3 heart 
is waxed 2 and their ears are dull of 
1earing, and their eyes they have cloſed, 
85 leſt at any. time they ſhould ſee with their 
« eyes, and hear with their ears, and ſhould 
e underſtand with their heart, and. ſhould by 
4 converted and I ſ ſhould heal n 
Sometimes he involves his diſcourſe in para- : 
les, to inſinuate an offenſive truth which per- 
haps it might not be ſafe for him to ſpeak more 
plainly, making uſe of figures as we do of 
eloaths not only for ornament but for defenſe, 
Thus for inſtance the calling and election of 
the Gentiles, the reprobation and rejection of 
tthe Jews were points to be hand led very tender - 
by 15 for fear of giving offenſe; and certainly he 
would have ;expoſed himſelf to danger, and 

— have pro down immediate ven- 

geance upon his head, if he had ſpoken his ſen- 
.timents freely and without — diſguiſe. 

It was therefore great art and prudence in him 
to veil theſe, offenſive truths (Matt. XXI. and 
XXII. J in the parables of the wicked. buſband- | 
men and the marriage of the king's ſon ; and ſo, 

Saugt they apprehended his meaning well 
Seu yet they had not matter whereof to 

. 5 1 1805573 

Sometimes he maketh as of fore! . | 
20 illuſtrate and enforce the ſame point of doe- 
trin, the fame repreſentation not affecting all 

| Alike, but one image Reining one man, ano- 

. 3 ther 
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ther another. Thus for inſtance in one eha 
(Luke: XV.) we bave the parables of tie hff ; 
ſheep, of the loft piece of money, and of the pro. 
digal fan ; and all to reprefent the joy that there 
is among good angels and good men at the, re+ 
pentance and canverſion of a ſinner.. 
In all his parables there is obſerved the great+ 
eſt decency and delicacy with a bias — | 
to the charitable fide, as if he was willing to 
believe that the number of the good was at leaſt 
equal to that of the bad; as in he parable of the 
prodigal fon, (Luke XV.) if he was bad and waſt- 
ed his ſubſtance with riotous living, his bro» 
ther was good and always lived with- and Wwas 
obedient to his father; in the parable of the 
ten virgins; (Matt. XXV. ) if five were fooliſh, 
the other five were wiſe; and in the parable of 
the talents, if there was one who buried his 
talent and therefore was puniſhed, there were 
two who. doubled theirs, ad: ena nene 
rewarded. 411 T6 
In 8 whola ſermons may be:wirtagm up- 
on any one of our Saviour's parables; and 
therefore it is not to be expected, that in one 


part only of a diſcourſe we can be able to com 1 


priſe the beauties of them all. In all he thow- 
— himſelf an excellent painter; His parables 
are the moſt lively pictures; nothing is too 
much, nothing is wanting; we not only read, 
but we ſee the things as it were before our 
eyes. And if any one entertains the leaſt doubt 
of this, let him only peruſe for his conviction 


the 
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| 
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 Lazarks is fo natural and lis 


graceleſs profligate ſon 


of what p paſſed on t 


_ © thouſand men to meet another coming a 
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the Wfa Bieb brake hid 9 
That of the Rich man my 


2 730 that 
ned whether it is a parable or a 


have 
real ſtory: 
the prodigal for without the tendereſt emotions, 
he muſt have # very bad heart or a very bad 
Head; muſt be a - og: he cruel Kauer or a 

III. As to our Saviour's eg tb nge 
Theſe are all with wonderful diſcernment and 


addreſs adapted to the places where, and to the 
times when, to the occaſions upon which, and 
to the perſons to whom, they were ſp ken. 0 


In ſome former diſſertations ſeveral. inflences 
* been given of the great eaſe and propriety 


of his diſcourſes, his converſatien was never 


forced and conſtrained; but naturally flowing 


from objects which then ſurrounded him, from 
occurrences which then aroſe, from the times 


of the day or the ſeaſons of the year, from 


things ſaid or done by perſons then preſent. 


He was too not crogetber an ineurious obſerver 
great ſtage of the. world, 


as may Ay collected from ſome of his alluſions 


to public tranſactions. When he ſpake (Luke 


XIV. 31.) of one king going forth with ten 

againſt 
* him with twenty thouſand; he ptais ly had 
in view what had happened juſt before to (4) 
Herod the tetrarch, imprudently leading his 


(% Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. 18. Cap: 6. Edit. Hudſon. 
ok my 


And if any man can read that * 
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army through Judea to fight with Aretas king 
of Arabia, ho came a him with ſuperior 
forces and defeated him. Megan he delivered 
the parable (Luke XIX. 13, &c.) of a cer- 
t tain nobleman going into a far country to 
66 receive for himſelf a kingdom and to re- 
„turn, and of his enemies hating him and 
„ ſending a meſſage after him, ſaying We will 
„ not have this man to rule over us; and it 
* came to paſs that when he was returned have 
ing received. the kingdom, then he com- 
660 manded his enemies, which would not that 
*© he: ſhould reign oer them, to be brought 
„ and ſlain before him;“ he manifeſtly alluded | 
to the (5) caſe of Archelaus, who went to 
Rome to ſollicit the emperor that he might be 
inſtated in his father's kingdom, and the Jews 
ſent an embaſſage after him, to petition and 
plead againſt hin, but however he was con- 
firmed in the kingdom of Judea, and when he 
returned tool ample vengeance of his enemies 
and oppoſers. When our Saviour ſaid to his 
diſciples (Luke XXII. 25.) The kings of 
1 tht: Gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, 
and they that-exerciſe authority upon them 
are called benefactors ;” be reflected upon 
the vanity of the princes of thoſe times, Woo 
delighted in ſuch titles, when they ought to 

have been called tyrants and robbers mote than 
benęfactorr. Other inſtances without doubt 
there are e.of the _ King whe ein 119 taſtary 


vor. Ve | | * | EY 
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is not known at preſent, as when he ſpake 
(Luke XIV. 28, 29.) of a man © intending to 
*© build a tower, and laying the foundation, 
and not being able to finiſh it, and all that 
* beheld it mocking him.“ All theſe oc- 
currences he converted to moral and religious 
* Not only nothing improper ever fell from 
him, but every thing he ſays is perfectly juſt 
bnd proper. Even they, who were ſent. to 
watch him and inſnare him in his diſcourſe, 
were ſo far from ſucceeding in their attempts, 
that they went away wondering at him and his 
, anſwers ; nothing ſhowing greater ability and 
| preſence of mind than dextrous replies upon 
the ſudden to captious inſnaring queſtions... In 
the VIIIth chapter of St. John we have an ac 
count of a woman taken in adultery, The 
ſcribes and phariſees bring her to Jeſus and ſay 
unto him, (ver. 4, 5, 6.) „ Maſter this wo- 
* man was taken in adultery, in the very act; 
«© now Moſes in the law commanded us that 
« ſuch ſhould be ſtoned, but what ſayeſt thou? 
This they ſaid tempting-him” (ſays the hiſ- 
ftorian) “that they might have to accuſe him. 
And indeed the queſtion was ſuttle enough ; 


= Pa . — — 
rr — 


for if he had anſwered in the affirmative, that 
the ſhould be ſtoned, they would have accuſed | 
him to the Roman governor for aſſuming a ju- 
dioial authority in capital caſes ; and if he had 
_ anſwered in the negative, that the ſhould not 
ds ſtoned, they would have accuſed him to the 
„„ r 
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ſeit for ſpeaking. contrary to the law of Moſes. | 
What courſe therefore' dolls he take under this 
dilemma !' Why, he ſkilfully: evades giving 4 
direct anſwer either way; he neither acquits 


nor condemns her; only ſays, (Ver. 7 e 


<« that is without fin among you, 8 him firſt 

e caſt à ſtone at her!?! Tags the event was, 
(ver. 9.) They were condicted by their e own 
8 en er and went out one by one. In 
the XXIId chapter of St. Matthew we +64} 
that the Phariſees with the Herodians were ſent | 
to tempt him with this queſtion,” (ver. 17. 8 
© whether it was lawful to give tribute unto 
«. Czfaror not. And here lay the difficulty, 
if he had Ack for the payment, he would 
have offended: the Phariſees who were aſſertors 


of the privileges and immunities of the Lone ov © 


of God; if he had declared againſt the pay- 
ment, he: would have offended the Herodians 
who were friends and advocates of the Roman 
government: by the one- he would have in- 
curred the eee hatred of the Jews; by 
the other he would have made himſelf obnoxi- 
ous to the civil magiſtrate,” How therefore 
doth he behave upon this occaſion? Why, ne 
_ determins nothing to offend either fide bimſelf, 
but artfully draweth a concluſion out of their 
own: mouth, (ver. 19, 20.) “ Show me the 
6x tribute-money ; Whoſe is this image and 
© ſuperſeription ?” Upon their ſaying, Cæſar s, 
Render therefore, ſays he, (ver. 21.) “ un- 


-a 


* to Ceſar the things that are Cxſar's, «gil FO 


1 e unto 
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* unto Gad the things that are God's.” The 
 infinuation and addreſs are incomparable. The 
Phariſee, could not be offended at the former 
elauſe, and muſt be pleaſed with the latter; 
the Herodian could not be offended at the lat- 
ter clauſe, and muſt be pleaſed with the for- 
met. Both parties (ver, 22.) © marveled and 
left him.” There are other inſtances in 
the ſame chapter 3 but we have not time to in- 
ſiſt upon them at preſent. The iſſue of all 
was, (ver. 46.) No man was able to anſwer 
« him a word, neither durſt any man from 
fe. that day forth aſk him any more queſtions.” 
It is not only in one ſtile and manner of 
ſpeak ing that he is a maſter, but he wears all 
| fois and charms in all. When the ſubject 
requires ſharpneſs and ſeverity, can any thing 
be expreſſed with greater vehemence and aeri- 
 mony than his reprehenſion of the ſcribes and 
Phariſees hypocrits ? No ſatir in Juvenal is fo 
pointed, or carries ſuch a ſting in it, as the 
XXIIId chapter of St. Matthew. When the 
ſubject ach for pity and commilſeration, can 
any thing he conceived and uttered with greater 
pathos and tenderneſs than his lamentation over 
Jeruſalem ?- None of the dying ſtrains in the 
old tragedians exceed or even equal; it. (Luke 
XIX. 41, 42.) And when he was come near, 
Wuhs⸗ Nane the I ail jeg ach over it, e 5 
„ 
fl There * a SO It 2 5 8 nis Epiſtle to 


about our Saviour's fi- theEphetians ; Etz 89 Mn 
* * of the Fan. * u u lde 4 O di D- 
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eee e 
6 if thou hadſt known; even thou, at *. 8 


this thy day the things which belong unto 


« thy ear, but now they are hid from thine 
% eyes. (Matt. XXIII. 35.) O Jeruſalem, 
£ Jeruſalem, thou that killed the prophets and 


* ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children to- 


« gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 


under her wings, and ye would not!“ Can 
any thing be more eaſy and familiar than his 
[diſcourſe in his ordinary converſation ? Can 


any, thing be more grand and ſublime than what 


he ſays upon great occaſions ? As when he faid 
unto ts ſea, (Mark III. 39.) Peace be ſtill, 


* and the wind ceaſed and there was a great 


„ calm;”. and as when he cried unto Lazarus 


in his grave, (John XI. 43, 44.) © Lagarus 
„ come forth, and he that was dead came 
« forth.” His very (6) filence is ſublime as 
well as his eloquence: And as an inſtanee that 


he knew both how to ſpeak and how to be 


ſilent with dignity, we need only read the ac- 


count of his behaviour at his trial. In hort 
his eloquence is equaled by nothing but his 
goodneſs; and this. it is that giveth ſuch a 
There are men who can 
talk and write like angels 3 but while they live 


force to the other. 


— - 


like devils, ſuch eloquence” is no better than - Bp 


* ſounding braſs or a tinkling cymbal.“ It is 
the rule laid down by the Rhetoricians, that 


war abies Ty ways. ru · ſw non Fovitar als au bear his very 


ay bus dunallas nah v ſilence. „ * 
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to be good orators we muſt be 
7 as he was the beſt of orators was alſo the 


| beſt of men. His virtue raiſed and dignified 


his eloquence; his eloquence adorn ed. = nd 1 
luſtrated his virtue. 


gopd men. 


We have confined our W 45 ae 


: . in the goſpels, but we might as eaſily 


ave extended them to the whole bible. The 


bible is not only the ſtandard of truth, but ex- 
hibits alſo ſome of the fineſt ſpecimens of ora, 
ſtory; is not only the beſt body of divinity, but 
. excels all other books in diction as well as in 
matter. Moſes is as much before other hiſto- 
rians in merit as in time. (7) Longinus him- 


elf ſpeaketh of him as no ordinary writer, and 
citeth his account of the creation as an inſtance 
of the true ſublime. What maſterly paintings 
and deſcriptions. are there in the book of Job? 
hat ſublime tropes and figures in the prophet 
Iſaiah? how exceedingly ſurpaſſing the boldeſt 


happieſt flights of Homer and Virgil? What 
an infinitely richer vein of finer ſenſe, finer 
poetry, runs through the pſalms than any of 
the hymns of Horace and Pindar ? Is there any 


thing in Theocritus comparable to that divine 
paſtoral the Song of Solomon ? And what are 


the ſentences of Theognis or the golden verſes 
of Pythagoras in the balance with the book of 


Proverbs? And to come yet lower, produce 
the nobleſt paſſaggs out of Plato and De- 
moſthenes, and yet nobler both in ſentiment 
f 4 _ de Subl. ſect. g. 8 
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and diction may be produced out of St. Paul. 
It is true we commonly read the facred 'au- 
thors under the diſadvantages of a litteral 
proſe-tranſlation, and that not ſo correct and 
perfect as it might be: but even all theſe diſ- 
advantages cannot totally cloud and eclipſe 
their beauties; their ſuperior ſpirit, like the 
ſun, every now and then breaks forth, and 
warms and tranſports us whether we will or 
not. So that (as Dr. South (8) obſerves) ** He 
„ who would not read the ſcripture for fear 
of ſpoiling his ſtile, ſhewed himſelf as much 
a blockhead as an atheiſt, and to have as 
* ſmall a guſt of the elegancies of expreſſion 
gag of the ſacredneſs of the matter.“ Never 
let us ſo fooliſhly abandon truth, ſenſe, rea- 
ſon, every thing, in affectation of a falſe po- 
liteneſs. Never let us be (Pfal. LVIH. 4, 5.) 
* like the deaf adder, that ſtoppeth her ear, 
* and will not hearken to the voice of charm- 
ers, charming never ſo wiſely.” If Gen- 
tlemen could be induced to read the Scripture, 
only as they read the Claſſic Authors; if they - 
were averſe from it as their duty, and did it 
only as a thing of rational entertainment; they 
would infallibly find their account in the ex- 
periment, and though perhaps they might not 
meet with ſo many of the little accuracies of 
writing, yet they could not fail of being en- 
tertained with truer, nobler, and more ſub- 
lime beauties than any in the fineſt produc- 
() South's Sermons Vol. 4. p. 32. 5 
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tions of Greece or Rome. If they 


re men of 
taile, they cannot but admire; if they are 
men of taſte and religion too, they cannot but 
reverence. There are ſuch graces and orna- 
ments of ſpeech, as muſt pleaſe even though 
they were deſtitute of truth : and there is ſuch 

truth; as muſt ever charm even though: i it was 
ſtript of all graces and ornaments. Every 
good Chriſtian therefore may properly take up 


the words of the pſalmiſt, and apply them to 


the ſcripture as well for the bY i and va- 
tiety of the ſtile as for the truth and excel- 


lence of the matter : (Pal. XIX. 7, Kc.) 5 
% The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 


the ſoul ; the teſtimony of the Lord is ſure 
„making wiſe the ſimple; The ſtatutes. of 


the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; 
* the commandment of the Lord is pure, in- 


a * 


lightning the eyes; The fear of the Lord 
“ is Clean, enduring for ever; the judgments 


Aa 


of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 


1 


„ gether; More to be deſired are they than 
4 Sa. yea than much fine gold; ſweeter 


2D 


alſo than honey and the honey- comb; 


«© Moreover by them is thy ſervant; warned, 
and in een of en, ene is Bae 
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8 


1BERTY is one we the renteſt bleſſings 7 
LLC and, prerogatives of life; that ang 
giveth us a true taſte and reliſh of all the reſt; 
and therefore it. cannot be too much prized 
and valued Where it is, nor too carneſtly de- 
ſired and ſought after where it is not. All = 
are naturally born to it, and yet. alas 
ſmall a part of the world really enjoys it. If | 
they are not ſlaves to others, yet men are com- 
monly ſlaves to themſelves, to their own luſts 
and paſſions. But this however we may aſſert, 
that wherever true government is maintained, 
wherever true religion is practiſed, there is 
perfect liberty. Religion indeed hath been 
often repreſented in a different light, and one 
of the principal objections made to it by pro- 
fane men is that it abridgeth us of our natu- 
ral liberties, and. layeth us. under ſuch re- 
ſtraints, as human nature is not able to bear; 
it is fit for nothing, ſay they, but to curb and 


break mens ſpirits, and to render them tame 


and tractable to be ridden at pleaſure by prieſts 
and princes. And indeed as religion hath been 
managed in ſeveral countries, it is little better 
than an engin of Ae a politic device and 


Anſtru- 
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inſtrument for ſome men more eaſily to go- 
vern others, to make their godlineſs” their 
” and to © lord it over God's heri- 


% tage.” But the author of our religion ſhould 


certainly beſt underſtand the nature and end 
and deſign of it: And we have him declaring 


it to be ſo far from inſlaving mankind, that 
the true religion will make us free; (John 
VIII. 31, 32.) “ If ye continue in my word, 


* 


2 then are ye my diſciples indeed, And ye | 
s thall know the truth, and the truth ſhall , 


* make you free. 


1 6 - $$ + 
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Our liberties may be conſidered of two kinds, 


civil and religious ; and it may be aſſerted, that 
Chriſtianity is no enemy to our civil, and is a 


great friend to our religious liberties. And as 


the ſubject of liberty is always pleaſing and | 


entertaining to generous ſpirits, ſo is it more 


eſpecially proper and ſeaſonable at a time when 


ſo much unreaſonable noiſe and clamor are 
excited, ſo many miſtaken notions are propa- 


gated, and unbounded licentionſneſs. prevails 


under the ſpecious name of liberty. 


J. With regard to our civil liberties Chriſ- 


tianity was not deſigned to make any alteration 


in them, but to leave the governments of the 
world, as it found them. But if it hath done 
nothing to advance and improve our rights and 


privileges, yet neither hath it done any thing 


to infringe and leſſen them. St. Paul (Rom. 


| XIII. 2.) calleth government * the ordinance , 
of God,” St. Peter (1 Pet. II. 13.) ſpeax- 


eth 


— 


— 
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eth of it as the ordinance of man.“ e 
indeed government in general may be called 
5 the ordinance of God, as being perfectly 
agreeable to his will, and promoting the ends 
of his providence'; but the particular ſorts of 
government, the particular powers of go- 
vernors, theſe are conſtituted by mutual agree- 
ment and compact expreſſed or implied be- 
tween the governors and the governed: 'As 
marriage in general 1 is a divine inſtitution, but 
the marriage of any particular couple is found» 
ed in mutual agreement and r between 
the man and the woman. 
The place of ſcripture, whine obedience to 
the civil magiſtrate is more prefſed and in- 
culcated than in any other, is the XIIIth Chap- 
ter of the Epiſtle to the Romans; and many 
a leflon of ſlavery hath been taught from 
thence. But it is evident from the context, 
that the apoſtle is ſpeaking there of good ma- 
giſtrates, of thoſe who ** are miniſters of God 
* for good, of thoſe who are not a terror 
« to good works but to the evil ;” and what 
he faith of good magiſtrates and ſuch as anſwer 
the end of their inſtitution, it is ſurely very 


unfair to app ply, and very abſurd to think it 
| ought to be applied, to evil magiſtrates and 
ſuch as act contrary to the end of their inſti- 
tution, which is the ſafety and good of their 
people. It was the buſineſs of the apoſtle to 

give only general rules, and not to « enter inta 8 
the particular exceptions. 257 


Con- 
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; Conſidering the jealouſies which were en- | 
oy begin, of Chriſtianity as a dangerous inno- 


vation in the ſtate, and of the firſt preachers 


of Chriſtianity as preachers of ſedition and 
men (Acts XVII. 6: 5 that turned the world 


* upſide down, it became them to guard 


particplarly againſt ſuch exceptions, to re- 
_ _ commend in an eſpecial manner obedience to 
the civil powers, to teach it to others and to 
practiſe it themſelves. And accordingly they 
did practiſe it, whenever it was right and law- 


they refuſed to obey, and inſiſted on their 
rights and privileges upon ſeveral occaſions. 


ful; but when obedience became ſinful, then | 


When the rulers and council of the Jews 


commanded: Peter and John (Acts IV. 18.) 
not to ſpeak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jeſus, did they acquieſce and ſubmit tio 
theſe orders? No, fins they honeſtly and re- 
ſolutely declared, that they muſt ** obey God 
“ rather than men.” Paul and Silas were 
beaten and impriſoned unlawfully at Philippi, 


(Acts XVI.) and the next day the magiſtrates 


| mw to ſet them at liberty. One might have 
t this vyduld have contented them, and 
aber would thave been glad of their liberty at 
any rate: But St. Paul was not fo eaſily ſatis- 
fied, and required public reparation as _ | 
had: been n injured; “ They 
beaten us openly uncondemned, N * | 
„mans, and have caſt us into priſon; ; and 


6 now do they thruſt us out privily? ie. 
3 11 7. 


\ 


# 


0 rity ad Too «6 but Ye 2 come t 
«« ſelves, and fetch us out.“ And he W 
upon it, till '® they came and beſbught them 
and brought them out, and deffred them to 
« depart out of the city.” At Jeruſalem. we 
ſee him again inſiſting on his priv i 
Roman citizen; (Acts XXII. 25.) , And 
« they bound him with thongs, e - 
«unto the centurion that ſtood by, Is it law. 
« ful for you to ſcourge a man that is 4 RO 
„man, and uncendemnedf 80 that it! is not 
contrary to the patience of x" Chriſtian,” or 
even of a Apoſtle, to aſſert his liberty like a 
Roman. Again how doth he reprove'the tigt 
prieſt Ananias (Acts XXIII. 23 3.) for e ,n 
* manding them that ſtood by him to ſmite 
© nim? Sieteſt thou to judge me after the 
% law, and commandeſt me to be ſmitten 
6; contrary d the law ?” intimating that the 
law is the mouſure of action to thofe e 80 
vern us well as to thoſe vhr0o be: 
They therefore who \make Ch ial an 
inſteument of tyranny abuſe it to purppſes fot 
ohich at Wag never intended; in its "own Ha- 
ture it will have a contrary effect, Wil- teach 
princes to rule as the „ mihiſters'of Gel for 
good, and ſubjects to bbey ® fot — 
* wrath but ufo for conſcience fake. And 
for our parts v may obſerve ith aa 


„ 


that in the kingdom where the C : b rell 
gion is d in the greateſk pur: 1 4 there 
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tended 
more particularly upon the latter, becauſe we 


Fro 


* ty. 5 
dom is there ſuch def potic power, ſuch abſo- 
lute ſovranty exerciſed as in the kingdoms 
and we know that Moham- 
mediſm generally prevails there, a religion 


calculated to ſupport: en as it is * * 


ranny ſu ſu ported. 
H. With regard. to. our PRA liberties | 


| * may be ſaid to make us free in 


three re 3 and all of them probably in- 
y our Saviour; but we will inſiſt 


conceive that to be more particularly intended. 
1. | Chriſtianity may be ſaid to make us free, 
as it hath delivered us from the ceremonial 


la of the Jews; ** that yoke, as St. Peter 
calleth it, (Acts XV. 10. 5 which neither 


% we nor our fathers were able to bear“ 
Chriſtians are not under * the ſpirit of bond- 


age again to fear, (Rom. VIII. 15.) but bl 
have received the ſpirit of adoption where- 


« by they cry Abba Father. They are no 
longer ſervants but ſons. And as- this argu- 
ment is much inſiſted on by. the apoſtles, ſo 
particularly. by St. Paul in his epiltles. He 
is throughout a ſtrenuous aſſertor of our Chriſ- 


tian freedom, and frequently exhorts the new 
converts to (Gal. V. 1.) „ ſtand. faſt in the 


« liberty where with Chriſt hath made us free 


% and not to be intangleg n wich 925 Foks 
* of bondage. 


2. Chriſtianity may be ſaid to ings us free, 
a i it delivers us from the bondage Ce | 


1 
- 
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and error; the whole duty of man being nom 
more clearly underſtood, and life and im- 
"<> mortality brought to light through the goſ- 
„ vel.” Ignorance is, as I may ſay, a dun- 


geon of darkneſs ; knowlege is a kind of in» 


Jargement. of our minds, and giveth a freer | 

| ſcope, a freer range and compals to thought; 5 
The goſpel is often compared to Igbt; and it 

is as great a light in the moral world as the 

ſun is in the natural. And wherever f it hath | 


ſhone out, or been ſuffered. to ſhine out, in 


its native luſtre, there ſuperſtition and i200, . 
rance have fled. before it Iike miſts before the | 
morning-ſun,” _ What a ſpirit of Antichriſt is 
it then that eclipſeth. this light, that locketh 
up this ſacred treaſure in an unknown tongue, 
Cor, 
III. 17, 18.) Where the Spirit of the Lord 


and keepeth the people in ignorance on!) 
| keep them in deyotian and obedience? (2 


F there 18 liberty; and we all with open 


- c 


we 


the Lord, are changed into the ſamie 1 


ho 


wn 


of the Lord. NILS 
. Chriſtianity, may be aid 8 


as it delivers us from the yoke and bondage of 


fin, from the tyranny. and dominion of o 


luſts and paſſions. And this it doth 7 5 


pally by affording the beſt arguments arid mo- 
tives to this pur oſe; by chalking out the 


lines of duty in the plaineſt manner, and en- 


he moſt effectual 
manner 


. aging e and Wan us in th. 


face, beholding as in a. glaſs the glory of 
from glory to 8lory,.. n by the Spirit 


1 
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manner to walk in them; by ſealin g td us the 
| pardon of all paſt fins, and aſſuring us of the 
afſiſtance of divine grace for the future. 
* Whoſoeyer committeth fin,” faith our Sa- 
viour, { John VIII. 34.) is the ſervant” of 
« fin.” The flave: who is chained all day 
ox to an oar, or labors digging in the mites, 
fl his mind free, and his thoughts his 


own. ; but an habitual ſinner is a ſlave both in. 


and foul, and much leſs to be pitied of 
the two becauſe he is a ſlave of his own mak- 


i . He is indeed a complete ſlave in all 


elpects, for neither doth any tyrant hy fuch - 
a, tax upon an eſtate as a man's own vices; 
which either . e it away in luxury and 
or entail a ſecret curſe upbn it 
Bat! like a nary waſtes and conſumes 
it. What addeth fill to the miſery is, that in 
bac inſtances ſervitude is commonly in impoſed 
by our ſuperiors, men generally Sr of others 
wiſer or greater than themſelves: but here our 
ſyper or facyltics are made ſubſervient to our 
| inferior," underſtanding giveth way to appe- 
tite, reaſon obeyeth paſſion, the heavenly and 
L part of us ubmitteth to the earth] 

nd br tal ; 7  which's Is much wor than wg 


nity ef A Wife Uf. f holineſs will ap ear ; 


we defcehd * more into particu 2 
and 
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and draw ſome com Parten form cen contraſt» 5 
between tm! , lg oe” 


Which e more to a man 8 eaſe, more 
to the health of body, more to the improve 
ment of his mind, temperance or exceſs The 
man ho is a ſlave to his appetite is ſurely one 
of the loweſt of ſlaves, and is little wiſer or 
better than the ox that fattens himſelf for 
laughter. here is more eaſe and delight even. 
in mortification and ſelf-denial, than in ſur- 
feiting and exceſs; and a man's ſpirits are bet - 5 
ter, and he is fitter for contemplation and a. 
tion after the one than after the other.— How : 'Y 
much more doth the ſober: man enjoy life and 
enjoy himſelf than the drunkard? y 50 much. 
freer his ſtomach from ſickneſs, and his head 
from pain? how ſweet his ſleep? how cool 
his evenings ? how clear his mornings 7. But 
(Prov. XXIII. 29, zo.) “ who hath woe? 8 
% who hath ſorrow ? 9 hath contentions? 
©. whohath bablings? who hath wounds with- 
i out cauſe? who hath redneſs of eyes? They, 
ee that tarry long at the wine, they that go to 
„ ſeek mixt wine. Is there not as much 
difference between living chaſtly and living, 
diſſolutely, as between the life of a man,and 5 
the life of a beaſt ? Is not health, reputation, _. - 
credit, peace of mind the portion of the one? 
Is not ſhame, rottenneſs, infamy, miſery the 
conſequence of the other? For, as Solo- 
mon faith, (Prov. VI. 26.) “ by means of .a 
< whoriſh woman a man is brought to a piece 
Vor. „ 1 „ 2 
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* of bread.” (VII. 22, &c.) /! He goeth after 
* her, till a dart ſtrike through his liver; For 
** ſhe hath caſt down many wounded, yea many 
*« ſtrong men have been ſlain by her; Her 
* houſe is the way to hell, going down to the 
« chambers of death.”—The covetous man is 
a flave to Mammon, not daring to enjoy the 
wealth that he has gotten. Nay he not only 
maketh his gold his maſter, but his god ; and 


therefore in ſcripture the covetous man is call- ' 


ed an rdolater. But generoſity of temper is 


; freedom of temper ; and as the covetous man 


maketh his gold his maſter, the generous man 
uſeth it as his ſervant to miniſter to his own 
occaſions and to thoſe of others. —Oeconomy 
and N are virtues of the free and inde- 
pendent, whereas luxury and extravagance in 
ſingle perſons as well as in nations are com- 


monly the forerunners of ſlavery. The man 


who liveth within his income liveth above the 
world; but extravagance maketh a man ne- 


ceſſi tous, and neceſſity maketh him dependent, 
ſo that (Prov. XXVIII. 21.) © for a piece bf 
4 bread that man will tranſgreſs. - Is there 


not always ſomething noble and erect in ho- 
neſty and truth, and ſomething again mean and 


cowardly in lying and falſhood ? Is not the one 
the ſpirit of a free man, and the other of a - 
flave? In this ſenſe it may properly be ſaid, 
that the truth ſhall make us free. Truth 
ennobles and dignifies our nature; lies debaſe 
and demean it.—Whoever harbours revenge in 


his 


CHRISTIANITY our true Liberty. Tt; 
his boſom, puniſheth himſelf more than his 
adverſary. There is not half that pleaſure, = 
half that glory in returning an injury as in for- 
giving it. If you revenge yourſelf upon your 

enemy, you are but even with him; but if you 
forgive him, you make- yourſelf his ſuperior. 
—Finally, which is eaſier and freer for a man's 
ſelf as well as for others a ſpirit of contention, 
animoſity, - and ill-nature, or chriſtian charity 
and benevolence? that is as far from thinking 
ill as from doing it, doeth good to all within 
its ſphere, and witſheth well to all without it. 
Can there be a doubt which is the greater free- 
dom, which is the nobler privilege and prero- 
gative of our nature, to be like God or tlie de- 
vil, to carry a heaven in our breaſts or a hell? 

In like manner it might be inſtanced in every 
Lites and every vice, and in all and every one 
it would appear that the ſerviee of God is per- 

fect — but “ whoſoever committeth̃ ſin 
* 1s the ſervant of ſin; there is no dtudgery, 
no flavery like guilt and wickedneſs. And 

what amends doth fin make for ſuch laborious 
ſervice ? what wages doth it give? what re- 
wards doth it promiſe ? Why, ““the wages of 
„ fin is death; ſhame and diſgrace, remorſe 
and deſpair, the dread of divine vengeance here, 


and everlaſting. miſery hereafter. (Rom. VI. 
23.) The wages of fin is death; but the gift 


of God is eternal er through 1 Chriſt 
46 our ven „ 
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As you regard then your liberty, the eaſe and 
health of your bodies, the peace and quiet of 
your mind, live always a life of religion and 
virtue. It is in vain to promiſe ourſelves /- 
berty, as long as we are. the ſervants of cor- 
** ruption, (2 Pet. II. 19.) for of whom a 


% man is overcome, of the ſame is he brought 


in bondage.” We of this country are gene- 
rally ambitious to be thought freemen, and 


would take it for a great indignity to be re- 


puted ſlaves; let us be, careful not to be ſlaves 


in the worſt ſenſe of the word; ſlaves to the 


loweſt and meaneſt of maſters, our luſts and 


paſſions; flaves in the nobler and divine part 


of us, our immortal ſouls. Be not deceived, 
it is not liberty to follow our appetites and 
paſſions, and to do juſt as our corrupt inclina- 
tions prompt and incite us. This is the li- 
berty of a beaſt or a mad man, and not of an 
intelligent rational creature. The liberty of 
an intelligent rational creature is being able and 


free to act according to right reaſon, and the 
righteſt reaſon is religion. There cannot be 
aid to be liberty in a ſtate but anarchy. and 


uſurpation, when the loweſt of the people be- 


come the higheſt and the higheſt the loweſt ; 
(I. III. 5.) bo when the child behaves himſelf 
* proudly againſt the ancient, and the baſe 
"> M 8 the honorable: And ſo neither can 
a man be ſaid to enjoy bis liberty, but to live 
in bondage and ſlavery, when the faculties 
which ſhould ch * and thoſe which 


ſhould 
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ſhould govern, obey; when paſſion uſurps the : 
1 place of reaſon, and commands him as the cen- 
turion did his ſervant; (Matt. VIII. 9.) “Go 
and he goeth, come and he nt do this 
„% and he doeth it.” True liberty is acting 
according to the truth of nature and the truth 
of religion. Freedom from ignorance, free- 
dom from error ;. underſtanding to direct, and 
will to follow; a commanding reaſon, and 
paſſions obeying ; this is the liberty of a ra- 
tional moral agent, and this liberty is to be 
found only in religion. Living without rule, 
living without law, is not liberty but licenti- 
ouſneſs, is not freedom but anarchy and con- 
fuſion. The freeſt ſtates have their laws. All 
creatures, animate as well as inanimate, men 
as well as animals, angels as well as men, are 
ſubject to law of one kind or other. Nay God 
himſelf is a law to himſelf as well as to all 
other things beſides ; a being as of the moſt 
perfect liberty, ſo of the moſt perfect good- 
neſs ; and he would ceaſe to be the one,/if he 


ſhould ceaſe to be the other. Law therefore 


is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with liberty, 
that it is rather conducive to it and 23 
of it; and Chriſtianity is therefore with great 
propriety and elegance called by St. James 
(1. 25.) the perfect law of liberty.” | 
80 perfect a law of liberty it really 
and ſo much for the intereſt and hap ineſs of 
_ mankind ; that we may juſtly deny : at reli- 
| Yue which any _ deprives us of our liber- 
14 £ ties, 
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ties, to be the true religion. And therefore if | | 
there was none other argument againſt Popery | 
(as God knoweth there are innumerable) yet | 
the Church of Rome can never be the true 
Church, becauſe the is ſuch an enemy to li- 
15. forbidding the ſcriptures to be read in 
the vulgar tongue, denying the uſe of reaſon 7 
and private judgment, requiring an implicit 


faith in her infallibility, and perſecuting, burn-⸗ 
ing, and maſſacring thoſe whoſe conſciences 


the meek and. holy Jeſus come to eſtabliſh 


are we to be flaves by grace? No, Chriſt og 
the contrary directs us (Jobn V. 39.) to“ ſearen 
* the ſcriptures; requires us (Luke XII. 57 0 
to. ! judge of ourſelves what is right; em-: 
wende ys (Matt. XXIII. 9.) to“ call no mag 
our father upon carth, for one is our father | 
© which is in heaven; and declares: (Joh 4 
XIII. 35.) that by this ſhall all men Know! 
“ that we are his diſciples, if we have lobe. 
t one for another. This is the glorious I 4 
berty of the ſons of God. Only let us tag 
care that we abuſe not this liberty into licent 
ouſneſs ; for that is the danger to which \ 
ſeem moſt expoſed at preſent, not fo much 10 | 
11 our Chriſtian liberty as to abuſe it. It i 
apoſtle's _ _ with that 1 will con4 
N (Gal. V. 13.) © Brethren ye have Wan Y 


** called unto oliver; only a wa not = for \ . 
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ſpiritual tyranny ? We are free by nature, ang 
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. 086 nnorher.” ( Pet. II. 16, "at 2 
free and not uſing your liberty for a cloke 
of maliciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God; 
« Honor all men, love the nne! Ar 
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112 E 8 ID D E 8 thoſe thisgs 3 are com- 
WW ID manded, becauſe they are neceflary ; 
there are others which are neceflary. only be- 
 *crauſe they are commanded : and ſuch for in- 
| Nance are the Chriſtian Sacraments, Baptiſm 
And the Supper of the Lord. It hath been 
tnade matter of objection to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion by ſome, that Chriſt ſhould deliver any 
"precepts beſides thoſe of pure morality ; that it 
was below the Son of God to preſcribe forms 
and ordinances; that it is more than we can 
F 455 to diſcharge the moral duties, and there- 
fore it was cruel to load us with any addition 


1 - poſitive inſtitutions. Others, who may not 
#7 _ the matter ſo high as to make it an ob- 
7 ion to the Chriſtian religion, may yet oy 
78 wonder within GN what could be h 
A 
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the reaſons of our Saviour's laying ſuch a ſtreſs | 


upon things ſo ſeemingly indifferent, as: bap- 
tizing with water, eating a little bread, and 


drinking a little wine. In, order therefore to 
remove the objections of thoſe, and to ſatisfy 


the ſcruples of theſe, we will enter into the 
doctrin of the Chriſtian ſacraments, and ende- 


vor as well as we can to ſhow the reaſonable- 
neſs and expediency of theſe inſtitutions. Firſt 
| ſuch things may reaſonably be injoined if for 


no other end but for the trial and exerciſe of 


our obedience. But 2dly religion cannot well 
ſubſiſt without poſitive inſtitutions, there ne- 


ver was any religion in the world without ſome, 


and thoſe of the Chriſtian religion are few in 


number and not in the leaſt burdenſome. And 
zaͤly there was a proper occaſion for intro- 
ducing them into the Chriſtian religion, and 


they are apt repreſentations of what they were 


deſigned to repreſent. 4thly Though the things 
are indifferent in themſelves, yet they are high- 
ly moral, highly religious in their ends and. 
. uſes. And 5thly the benefits annexed to them 
are not annexed to the bare reception of them, 


but to the devout and worthy reception. 
1ſt. Such things may reaſonably be injoined 


if for no other end but for the trial and exer- 
ciſe of. our obedience. As God gave us being 


at firſt, and ſtill continues us in it; as we are 


the workmanſhip of. his hands, and all that we 
are and all that we have are owing to his un- 
7 ;' he hath an abſolute e right to our obedience, 5 


. : and 


— 
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and in the fulleſt ſenſe of the words he i is our 
lord and we are his ſervants. Having there- 
fore an abſolute right to our obedience, he may 
exerciſe. this obedience in what inſtances he 
' ſhall think proper; and his commanding a thing 
for no other reaſon but to exerciſe our obedi- 
ence is reaſon ſufficient for commanding it. It 
1s true we obey God in obeying the moral com- 
mands; but in moral duties beſides: the will . 
and command of God to oblige us, there are 
the nature and reaſon of things to engage our 
obedience; whereas in poſitive inſtitutions we 
cannot ſo readily: apprehend the reaſon: of the 
thing, and obey only becauſe we are com 
ed. Our obligation to the former is double, | 
both becauſe they are good. and becauſe they 


are commanded ;. our obligation to the latter is 


only becauſe they are commanded. The for- 
mer are commanded becauſe they are good; 
the latter are only good becauſe they are com- 
manded. Our performance therefore of the 
latter is an act of more pure obedience. It is 
poſſible, a man may be a moral man without 
being religious; but obedience to poſitive in- 
ſtitutions is pure obedience: and God may 
reaſonably injoin them if for no other reaſon 
but to exerciſe this obedience. We are obliged 
to the duties of morality, as men with only the 
light of nature and reaſon to direct us; as 
Chriſtians bleſſed with the additional light of 
revelation and the goſpel, ſomething more ia 
| Ms of us. * ſacraments are marks and 
badges 


badges to diſtinguiſh 1 us as Chriſtians: and 
(John III. 5.) except we be born of water 
and of the Spirit, we cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God; (VI. 53.) © except we 
eat the fleſh of the Son of man, and drink 
-« his blood, we have no life in us.“ | 
A2 2dy. Religion cannot well ſubſiſt without 
ive inſtitutions ; there never was any re- 
ligion in the world without ſome, and thoſe 
of the Chriſtian religion are few in number 
and not in the leaſt burdenſome. As man is 
a compound of ſoul and body, his worſhip 
ſhould be neither all external nor all i deren. 
5 * like himſelf in one part bodily, in one 
piritual ; and conſequently there ſhould 
ules to regulate the one as well as the other. 
Nee as man is not only an individual but 
likewiſe a member of ſociety, his worſhip 
chould be public as well as private; and con- 
— ſequently times and places, and forms of wor- 
mip muſt be appointed. Religion therefore 
l cahnot well ſubfiſt without poſitive, inſtitu- 
mh tions; they are like fences which being broken 
1 | down or taken away the incloſure becomes 
common ; they are like cloaths no part of the 
| body indeed but they keep the body warm, and 
are. both its Trina and defenſt - 
In fact too there never was any religion in 
ihe world without ſame | og inſtitutions or 
other, whether true or falſe, whether ancient 
or modern, Heathen or Mohammedan, Jewith | 
ba i: hppa 'Aa 1 FRO that no re- 
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ligion can ever ſubſiſt without them, ſinoe none 
ever did; and that all lawgivers have thought 
them neceſſary, fince all have injoined them. 
Not only the falſe religions, I ſay, thoſe of 
human invention, but likewiſe the true reli- 
gions thoſe of divine origin add extraction have 


all had their poſitive inſtitutions. The ſewiſn 


religion abounds with them; and deſde the 
law was circumciſion, „before the flood were 

facrifices, and even in paradiſe man was not 
without a oſitive inſtitution and command not 
to eat of the forbidden fruit, And why then 
ſhould it ſeem ſtrange or unaccountable that the 


Chriſtian religion is nat e en po- 
ſitive inſtitutions? 


Thoſe of the Chriſtian religion are fred in 
number, and not in the leaſt 2 
The general rule is, (1 Cor, XIV. 40.) Let 
** all things be done decently and in order,” 
leaving it to men to determin in their ſeveral 
ages and countries what is decent and orderly, 
The only particular inſtitutions are the two - 
ſacraments: And what can be eafier than theſe? 
the one to initiate us into the Chriftian religion; 
the other to profeſs our continuance in the 
fame: by the one we are admitted into the 
Church of Chriſt z by the other we live in 
communion with it: by the one we make a 
ſolemn vow and covenant to live as becomes 
Chriſtians ; and by the other we repeat and 
renew that vow and covenant. As Annibal 
Was * his halber ſworn, at the altar a ws 
6 | oe 
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foe to Rome, ſo we ſhould at the altar likewiſe 


become ſworn enemies to all manner of fin and 
wickedneſs. Here are no coftly ſacrifices, here 
are no painful operations; and how can we 
refuſe to pay the tribute of ſuch eaſy obedi- 


ence ? One may properly apply in this caſe the 


words ſpoken to Naaman the Syrian, (2 Kings 


| 1 13.) If the prophet had bid thee do ſome 


rs, no thing, -wouldſt thou not have done it? 
ow much rather then when he faith to 
e thee Waſh and be clean, be baptized and 
receive the 18 ee of the De d 
blood of Chriſt ? 


zZdly. There was a proper ee for i in- 


troducing the ſacraments into the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, and they are apt repreſentations of what 


they were deſigned to repreſent. It is certain, 


our bleſſed Lord might have inſtituted what 
rites and ceremonies he pleaſed; but he graci- 
ouſly condeſcends to the prejudices of man- 
Kind, and chooſes to adopt ſome received uſages 

and cuſtoms rather than inſtitute any thing new 
of his own. No it is well known that waſh- | 
ings and purifications were no ſmall part of the 
religion of the ancient Heathens; and among 


the Jews it was uſual to admit their proſelytes 
by baptiſm, which ceremony had been made 
ill more familiar to them by the practice of 
John the Baptiſt. It is well known too, that 
bread and wine were in uſe among all nations 
in their religious worſhip; and it was no very 
wu change to ſubſtitute 1. aa 8 ſupper i in 


the 


it joe re this: tas with ho . — to eat | 


| bread and drink wine in an euchariſtical v 
long before our Saviour's time. Now here 1 


ſay was a proper occaſion for introducing the 


ſacraments into the Chtiſtian religion; nei⸗ 
ther could the profeſſors of any religion object 
to them, becauſe all religions hate 
ceremonies or ſomething like the fame. 


They are likewiſe apt repreſentations of hüt 


wer were deſigned to repreſent. Water is 4 
natural emblem of purity, and the waſhing or 
baptizing with water of the waſhing aud 

cleanſing us from our r ſins. The bread broken 


is a lively emblem of Chriſt's body broken fot 
us, and ſo is the wine poured out of his blood 


the Gare = 


* 


ſhed for the remiſſion of ſins. And theſe 


5 though they are ſuch ſignificant, | yet at the 
ſame time are ſuch plain ſymbols, as one would 


think were incapable of ever being applied to 
ſuperſtition and idolatry. Images, pictures, 


relics, and ſuch like memorials have freq uent- 


ly proved the occaſions of the weakeſt x l 


ſtitions and of the groſſeſt idolatries; but Wh. 


would ever imagin jit poſſible for ſuch plain 
elements as water and bread and wine to be 
abuſed to ſuch purpoſes ? It is true the Church 
of Rome notwithſtanding hath ſo abuſed them; 
but the abuſe is therefore the more notorious, 
their folly the more palpable, the greater their 
guilt and the heavier their nennen * 


\ 
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theraſelves, yet they are highly moral, highly 
reli 


to commemorate the death of a (x Cor. 


” 296 | as the 3 Sacramenti. 


Achly. Though the things are indifferent in 


igious in their ends and uſes. The end of 
baptiſm, or the thing ſignified by baptiſm, is 


(as our Church Catechiſm expreſſeth it) a 
death unto fin and a new birth unto. righte- 


ouſneſs. As our bodies are waſhed with wa⸗ 


17 zo our ſouls ſhould be waſhed and purifi- 


ed by the blood of Chriſt: As we are baptized 
and buried in water, and riſe again as it were 
out of it; ſo we ſhould. die and be buried to 
fin, and riſe again as it were to newneſs of 


life. Know ye not,” faith the apoſtle, 


(Rom. VI. J» 4+) © that ſo many of us as 
** were baptized into Jeſus Chriſt,” were bap- 
4 tized into his death? Therefore we are hu- 
s ried with him by baptiſm into death, that 
4% like as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead 
u by the glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo 
„ thonld. walk in newneſs of life.“ Theſe 
reflions allude to the ancient method 9 
> which was by immerſion or dipping 


in water, the method uſed at 


| piblens./ (and. eſpecially in theſe colder cli- 


mates) — only ſprinkling with water, the 
word baptiſm ſignifying both the one and the 
ocher: — the moral obligation is the ſame, 
and. the inward effect is the fame, ene 
en ceremony be performed. _ 
The ends and uſes of the Lord's ſa; 


two according; to fcripture z the wks 1h — 


. 


On th 


XI. 24, 26.) This do in re 1brance of 
„ me; and © As. NG 8. 
« and drink this cup ye do ſhow. the Lord's 

« death till he come: the other to teſtify our 
communion with Chriſt as the head, and — . 
one another as the members, which argument 
St. Paul purſues at large in the Xth and XIth 


Chapters of his 1ſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 


Vain men may imagin more end- and uſes; 
but Chriſt and his apoſtles, who ſhould; cer- 


tainly know beſt, mention only theſe two. 
And theſe two are ſufficient z the one expeſſ- 
ing our gratitude to God and Chriſt, and the 
other teſtifying our love to the brethren; the 
one an act of thankſgiving, and the other an 
act of charity. And thus it appears that the 
ſacraments, though they are not ſtrictly ſpeak= 
ing moral GUNS: 08; are B an to 
morality. 
_5thly and laſtly. The benefits. annexed..ta 

them are not annexed. to. the bare reception hr 
them, but to the devout: and worthy recep- 
tion. Whatever God commands, he annexes 
always his grace and bleſſing to the pet form- 
— He 8 N inſtituted the ſacraments, 
and conſequently his bleſſing attends the ſa- 
craments 3 not that we muſt imagin the ſacra- 

mental elements can of themielves convey. the 
bleſſing of God; but certainly if he pleaſes 
God may make them the inſtruments of con - 
veying it: as the waters of Jordan had not 


profy, 
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in themſelves the virtue to cure Naaman s le- 


8 
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=o but were made ſo medicinal by the di · 
vine appointment. It is to be feared that ſeve- 
ral Chriſtians uſe the ſacraments only in the 
nature of charms, content themſelves with the 
opus operatum-; and ſo they are but baptized 
and now and' then communicate, reckon that 
a world of graces and benefits are conferred 
upon them. But the baptiſm that ſaveth us, 
as St. Peter ſpeaketh, (1 Pet. III. 21.) is not 
the bare outward ceremony * the. putting 
, away the filth of the fleſh, but the in- 
_ ward: moral qualification 40 the anſwer of a 

good conſcience towards God.“ And of 
* Lord's ſupper it is ſaid expreſly, (1 Cor. 
XI. 29.) © He that eateth and drinketh un 
"46 worthily cateth and drinketh damnation, 
that is ſome temporal judgment, to him- 
«| ſelf.” The qualifications requiſite for the 
worthy reception of the Lord's ſupper are re- 
pentance, faith, and charity ; to repent. truly 
of our fins aſt, and effectually to reſolve 
againſt the like £ for the future; to have a liye- 
ly and ftedfaſt faith in Chriſt our Saviour, 
with a thankful remembrance of his death 
and paſſion; and to be in perfect charity with 
all men, forgiving others as we with and ex- 
pect to be forgiven ourſelves: ſo ſhall we be 
meet partakers of this holy communion, and 
be filled with God's grage and heavenly bene- 
- dition: A good life is the beſt Preparation 
for this as well, as for all other religious 
offices: and if ct conſcience we-can 
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repeat the Lord's prayer, we may with a good 
conſcience alſo receive the Lord's ſupper. In 


2 word what St. Paul faith of circumciſion. 186 


very applicable to the Chriſtian ſacraments: 
(Rom. II. 25.) Circumciſion verily pr 


eth, if thou keep the law-; but if thou 2 


a breaker of the law, thy circumciſion is 
made uncircumciſion: And ſo the Sacra- 
meln verily profit, if thous obey the-goſpeb; 
but if thou obey not the goſpel, thy baptiſm 


is made no Pn thy communion no eng- 


munen „ 
After all: our bleſſed e in „ were 


* hid all the treaſures of - wiſdom and know 


lege, (Col. II. z.) might have infinitely 
wiſer and better reaſons than theſe for the in- 


ſtitution of the ſacraments: but yet theſe 1 


hope are ſufficient to ſhow us the reaſonable- 


neſs and expediency of them, and at the ſame 

time may reprove the folly and wickedneſs of 

thoſe, who take from them as the Quakers 
and ſome Sectaries do on the one hand, or add 


to them as the Romaniſts do on the other. 


The former reduce the ſaeraments to figure 
and allegory; but certainly if the paſſages re- 
lating to them are not to be underſtood- litte- 

rally, there is nothing to be underſtood litte- 


rally in the whole ſcripture ; if hat is ſaid 
of them is figure and 3 all is figure and 
allegory. The latter increaſe. the number of 
the eee to ſeven; but there was no 
mention of ſeven ſacraments before Peter Lom- 

*. V. , bard 
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bard a writer in the twelfth century, and-with 
as much reafon and with as authority as 
they make them ſever they may make them 
ſeventy times ſeven, What Chriſt hath inſti- 
— that we thould religiouſly obſerve, nei- 
ght from it nor adding to 
zit; and to do either the one or the other is as 
1 may fay high treafon againſt the ſovranty of 
God; this in the Church is much ſuch an 
offenſe to the divine majeſty as clipping and 
coining to the king's majeſty in the ſtate. 
Thoſe who object to poſitive inſtitutions 
generally pretend to be great patroms of mo- 
rality : but is any thing a greater part of mo- 
rality than to obey God in — he (hall. 
_ pleaſe te command? And let us not vainly 
imagin, that we could deviſe other rites and 
eeremonies Which might de as well. or beter 
than theſe; for this would be like Naaman, to 
whoſe ſtory we have more than once ahuded 
in this diſoourſe already; as it is very applicable 
to the caſe before us. (2 Kings V.) Naaman 
Was a leper, as all we are ſinners. For the cure 
of his leproſy he was ordered by thepraphet to 
waſh ſeven times in the river Jordan; amd for 
the remedy of our fins we are commanded by 
Chriſt to be baptized with tire baptiſm of re- 
1 and to celebrate the holy Euchafriſt. 
Vain men may object to theſe don mands of 
our Saviour, as Naaman did to the prophet s; 
and fondly think that other: inſtitutions might 
I do - aaa As * other Waters dd 
| ſooner 


_« done it? "much. x 


3 
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ſooner cure his leproſy.; 27 Are not Abana and 
«© Pharpar fivers of Damaſcus: better than all 


<«« the, waters of Iſrael? May I not waſh in 


TY them and be clean? So he turned and went 


* away in a rage.” But doth it become ys 


to diſpute the divine commands ot to obey 
them ? If the prophet had bid thee do ſome 


great 2 1510 If Chriſt had bid thee do 


ſome great thing, wouldſt thou not haye 
her then when he - 
« ſaith to thee Waſh and be clean ?” Naaman 
obeyed the propher's command, ang was ured 
of his eproſy; an d let us duly obey our Sa- 
viour's 5 and we ſhall find peace 
to our ſouls, pardon for the fas ie grace for 


the future. 


The ſacrament of baptiſm indeed being the 
ceremony of 1 initiation into the Chriſtian reli 


gion, is to be performed once only; but the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper being a ſolemn 
commemoration of the death of Chriſt and a 
communion with Chriſtians, it is greatly to 
be wiſhed that with the ſervice a little abbre- 
viated it was made part of our daily worſhip, 


as it was in the purer and better times of 


Chriſtianity, or at leaſt that it was to be cele- 
brated .every Sunday, for ** as often as we eat 
„this bread apd drink this cup we do thaw 
the Lord's death till he come. But ſince 

the manners of the age will not cably allow of 


this, Jet us not fail to communicate however. 


as often as we have opportunity, and not ima- 
1 gin 
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gin that receiving once or twice in a year, and 
much leſs that conforming only for a place 
will be ſufficient. They muſt be nominal only 
and not real Chriſtians, who can turn their 
backs upon their Lord's table, and flight fo 
diſtinguiſhing and effential a part of Chriſtian” 
' worſhip, The requeſt of a dying friend hath | 
e weight with every perſon of the leaſt 
humanity; and ſhall we be guilty of ſuch 
© monſtrous ingratitude as to neglect the com- 
mands of our dying Saviour? (John 13. 
14.) © Greater love hath no man than this 
e that a man lay down his life for his friends; 
Te are my friends, faith he, 880 if 1 8055 00 
6x whatſoever I command you.” 
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Site On. the lr ibzIirx of the Jaws. 
N E v E R was Srbrter love ſhown to man- 
21 kind than in God's ſending his-only- 
-* begotten Son into the world, and never was 
* 4 ſo ill received, ſo ill requited. Never 
was more undeſerved kindneſs on one ſide, 
and never more foul ingratitude on the other. 
8355 Son of * wa to his choſen n 
as 
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as their ſaviour and their king, and they con⸗ 


demn him, as a rebel and a flave : He proffers 
them glory and immortality, and they brand 

him with ignominy and death. Even they, 
(Rom. IX. 4, 5.) to whom pertained the 
« adoption and the glory, and the covenants, 
< and the giving of the law, and the ſervice 


of God, and the Yromiles, whoſe are the 


he i and of w om as concerning the 
« fleſh Chriſt came, they were the molt for- 
ward to reject him, they were the firſt ſprings 
and authors of all his ſufferings. Who were 
furniſhed with the means and opportunities of 
knowing him moſt, they regarded him leaſt: 
who were moſt eapable of diſcerning his di- 
vine perſon and character, they treated him as 
the worſt of impoſtors and malefactors, they 
reviled him, they ſcourged him, they cruci- 
fied him. Nor did their malice reſt here. 
They not only oppreſſed him living, but tra- 
duced his memory when he was dead: they _ 
not only abuſed him in his on perſon, but 
ſtill farther perſecuted him in his diſciples and 
followers. And even at this day, however 


diſtreſſed, however diſperſed over the face of 


the whole earth, yet they all join heartily in 
rejecting and oppoling the goſpel of Chriſt, in 
firm adherence to the Old Teitament, and in 
utter averſion from the New. They look up- 
on the Chriſtians as a moſt profane ſet of men, 
wo ſtile us heretics and apoſtates, and in 
\ 9 * „ their | 
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their (1) ſynagogues they pray for out ruin 
«7 Bed or dani Oar. ro 
This thay 1 ſomewhat ſttange and ſur. 
priſing upon a flight and ſuperficial view of 
the matter, and may ſeem to feflect on the 
certainty and evidence of the Chtiſtian reli - 
gion ; and therefore it will be propet, for our 
latisfaction in this point, to inquire particu- 
larly, 1ſt, What are the canſes of this infide- 
lity of the Jews? and 2dly, What ends and 


'  Þurpoſes of divine providence are ſerved and 


anſwered by it?! 5 
- 7 Our gefl. inquiry is into the cauſes of the 
infidelity of the Jews. It is certain the Jews 

and religious proſelytes were converted to 
Chriſtianity at firſt in great numbers; which 

plainly ſhowed that the Chriſtian religion was 
not deſtitute: of proof or truth, and that it 
was not owing to want of evidence that men 
rejected it, but to ſome other reaſons, ſuch 
_ evidently as theſe which follow. __- 

The Jews 'wete a very wicked and finfut 
people, and no wonder, that ſuch men ſhould 
not embrace a religion ſo contrary to the de- 
fites and inelinations of fleſh and blood. Our 
Saviour frequently calleth them an evil and 
Adulterbus genetation, a generation of viper 
and ſerpents : and their caſe maſt be very bad 
indeed, which could extott ſuch hard and op- 

tobrious names from him who was meekneſs 
tlelf. But take an account of them in the 
(.̃.iz) See the prayers compoſed by R. Gamaliel. 
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words of cheir own hiſtorian and a prieſt of 
Jeruſalem. In his Ith book of the wars of 
the Fas Joſephus ſaith, that „They not 
y. trampled upon all that was facred 
among men, but jeſted with divinity itſelf, 
and made no more account of the oracles of 
the prophets than of ſo many dreams and 
fables.” Again in his 6th Book. It would 
be endleſs to. run through the hiſtory of 
their iniquities; but to compriſe all in lit- 
* tle, I am verily perſuaded there never was 
_ © ſo miſerable a city, nor ſo barbarous a peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth.” Again 
in the concluſion of the ſame book; * My 
_ © heart is full and I cannot forbear giving 1 
vent, I am perſuaded, that if the Romans 
* had delayed calling theſe wicked people to 
an account, this city would haye been drown- 
ed or ſwallowed by an earthquake, or have 
been demoliſhed by thunder and lightning 
© like Sodom, the Jews being @ more wicked 


a = ns 


< and atheiſtical people than the Sodomites 


© themſelves.” And now what wonder is it 


that the goſpel ſhould meet with no better 


reception among ſuch monſters of iniquity ? 


How could the voluptuous Sadducee digeſt 


the doctrins of mortification and ſelf-denial, 
of taking up his croſs and following the cap- 
tain of his ſalvation through ſufferings? How 


could the proud and haughty Phariſee conde- - 


ſcend to be meek and lowly,. and from wor- 
ſhipping God in ſhow learn to-worſhip him in 
* 4 ö ; Tus 
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ſpirit and in truth? What methods could TY | 
taken to win thoſe, who were reſolved to quar- 
rel with every body, would not be pleaſed with 
one thing or another, would ade (Matt. 
XI. 17, Kc.) % dance” with the Pipers” 
nor * mourn” with the mourners,” found 

fault with the ſolitary and auſtere John as 
* having a devil, with the humane and . 


cCiable Jeſus as being a „ glutton and a 


% wine- bibber?“ What reaſon could Crowd. 
on them, who were never in temper to hear 
reaſon, who were always cloudy and ſullen, 
ſelf-willed and obſtinate, and were as St. Paul 
ſaid of himſelf (Acts XXVI. 11.) © exceed- 
* ingly mad” againſt thoſe who differed from 
them? What more eould be done for them,” 


who had withſtood the laſt, the utmoſt means 


of conviction, and had rendered. themſelyves 
incapable of mercy by blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, by aſcribing the miracles i .- 
Ty wrought by the power of God to the power 
of the devil? „No man can come to me, 
ſaith our bleſſed Lord (John VI. 44.) ex- 
% cept the Father which hath ſent me draw 
% him: No man can embrace the Chriſtian 
religion without the help of divine grace, and 
divine grace is juſtly witheld from thoſe who 
have made themſelves unworthy of it. In a 
word, a judicial infatuation had ſeiſed the 
Jews, their eyes were ſo blinded and their 
hearts ſo hardened, that they could not (John 
XII. 49.0 oy Fe with heit eyes and underr 
, „ Rand. 
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« ſtand with their hearts, and. be Converted . 
« and healed,” . 

Some.even among the chief * believed... 
on Chriſt, who yet were -aſhamed to make 
open profeſſion of him, and, like Nicodemus, © 


came to their maſter- privately and by night. 


And to be ſure, the common people would 
not pretend to be wiſer than their teachers. 
They would not be forward to take upon 
them a new religion, which they iĩmagined 
none of their betters had eſpouſed before them. 
Fave any of the rulers or of the phariſees 
« believed on him?“ (John VIII. 48.) was a 
powerful argument among thoſe, who were 
influenced by great names and led blindfold 
by reverend authority. 

There likewiſe aroſe many 5 5 Chriſts 1 
falſe prophets about the time of our Saviour, 
and drew away much people after them. And 
even they, who were too wiſe to lend an ear 
to theſe impoſtors, would yet, many of them, 
grow unreaſonably ſuſpicious, and miſlead 
themſelves. for very fear of being miſled by 
| others... Seeing ſo many cheats abroad. they 


would be apt to look upon all men as cheats, 


and reject the true Meſſiah Among, lo many - 
falſe , 88 
The Jews had alſo 3 unreaſonable _ 
prejudices againſt our. Saviour, and were of- 
fended at the meanneſs of his life and igno- 
miny of his death. The prophets bad made 
hs pf ark loftieſt magen to {et forth the glories. 
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of the Meſſiah, and in deſcribing his ſpiritual 
kingdom had borrowed their metaphors from 
the kingdoms of men. What was thus ſpoken - 
figuratively, the doors of the Jews had ex- 
pounded litterally ; and theſe traditionary ex- 
poſitions being handed down from generation 
to generation bred in the Jews a notion of a 
mighty temporal prince; a notion highly 
pleafing, no doubt, to a people whoſe affairs 
were in the decline, and whoſe polity ſeemed 
fo be tending toward a diſſolution. Big with 
this expectation the Jews knew not Jeſus for 
their Meſſiah, nor diſcerned the brightneſs of 
his glory through the cloud which an humble 
Fortune had caſt over him. They looked for 
a prince of they knew not what high extrac- 
tion; but as for Jeſus they took it for granted 
that he was the carpenter's ſon. They had 
learned from their prophets that Bethlehem 
was to be the place of their Meſſiah's nativity, 
but Jeſus living at Nazareth they haſtily con- 
cluded that there too he was born, and that 
© no good thing could come out of Galilee.” _ 
They were pleafing themſelves with gaudy 
dreams of greatnefs, with the proſpect of con- 
queſt and empire; but he declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world,” and ac- 
_ cordingly he taught them not how to ſhake 
off the Roman yoke, but how to free them- 
ſelves from the greater yoke and tyranny of fin, 
not how to triumph over foreign enemies, but 
ho to ſubdue their domeſtic adverfaries, = | 
2 en 
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luſts and vices. They hoped to enjoy cettain 
rights and privileges above the reſt of man- 
kind; but he came to break down the wall of 
partition, and to unite Jews and Gentiles as 
one body under one head. They expected to 
become lords of the nations and to have Jeru- 
ſalem their feat of empite; and were ſhocked 
to hear that their city and temple would be 
deſtroyed, and that“ all who live . godly in 
« Chriſt Jeſus muſt ſuffer perſecution.” At 
laſt when they ſaw him die an ignominious 
death, that very thing was enough to cancel 
all his mitacles, and to convince them that he 


could not be their Meſſiah, little conſidering 


that he was. the lamb of God, which was 
thus to take away the fin of the world,” 
Theſe I take to have been the principal cauſes 
of the infidelity of the Jews at firſt. Nor is it 
difficult to conceive what may be the reaſons 
of their perſiſting in the ſame infidelity now. 
On the part of the Jews there is ſomething * 
contributes to it, and ſomething again on the 
part of the world. On the part of the Jews, 
moſt of the ſame, if not all the ſame reaſons, 
which gave birth to their infidelity, nouriſh it, 
their wickedneſs, their avarice, their pride, 
their obſtinacy, the falſe Chriſts and falſe pro- 
hets who ever and anon have riſen among 
hem, and their vain hopes and expectations of 
worldly greatneſs ; and beſides theſe their ma- 
lice and uncharitableneſs againſt the Chriſtians, _ 
their living as it were within an OI 
; | OE their 
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their eating and drinking and marrying all 
-among themſelves, which ſeclude them from 
the moſt agreeable intercourſes of human life, 
and make their converſion more difficult to be 
compaſſed. On the part of the world the grand 
obſtacles to the converſion of the Jews are the 
prevalence of Mohammediſm and other falſe 
| religions, the hereſies and ſchiſms of Chriſtians, 1 5 
their wicked lives ſo contrary to their moſt 
holy profeſſion, and in particular the corrup- 
tions and idolatry of the Church of Rome, 
and the ſeverities ſhe exerciſes upon the Jews, 
eruelties and exactions which are of far more 
force to deter men from Chriſtianity than in- 
vite them to the profeſſion of it. And to all 
this let me add, that we are not ardent and af- 
fectionate enough i in our requeſts to the throne 
of grace for their converſion., We do not with _ 
St. Paul (Rom. X. 1.) make it our = hearty 
« defire and prayer: to God, that Iſracl may be 
% ſaved.” ; 
Thus have we ſeen Be account af the riſe 
and continuance of the infidelity of the Jews, 
and therefore we ought in reaſon to be the leſs 
ſurpriſed and offended at it. It remains that 
we ſhould inquire, as we propoſed, in the ſe- 
cond place, What ends and purpoſes of divine 
1 % are ſerved and anſwered by it? 
heſe without doubt are great and many, but 
the greateſt perhaps we can , are theſs : 
e | 19 
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By al infidelity of the Jews we gain na great 
nit of unſuſpected witneſſes to the truth 
of the Old Teſtament, and by their diſperſion 
theſe witneſſes abound in the richeſt and molt | 
trading parts of the world. Had the body of 
the Jews been converted'to Chriſtianity, they 
might have been ſuppoſed to conſpire with the 
. Chriſtians in forging and corrupting the pro- 
phbecies relating to the Meſſiah: but now their 
infidelity cutteth off all cavils and ſuſpicions ra 
of that kind, and maketh their teſtimony, lie 
that of fworn enemies, the more favorable te 
more unqueſtionable. We defire them only to | 
ſtand to their own evidence, and by their * 
confeſſion they ſhall be tried and condemned. — p 
Again. By the infidelity of the Jews pd. „ 
Ja diſperſion conſequent of it are remarkably 0 
fulfilled many predictions of Moſes, and the 
_ prophets, of Chriſt and his apoſtles; ſo — 7 
inſtead of doing diſſervice to the Chriſtian cauſe 
it doeth it real honor, and tendeth wonderfully 
to promote and. advance it in the world. And | 
after all the changes and revolutions, after all — 
the perſecutions and maſſacres· Which they have 
Teen and undergone theſe 1700 years, they ſtin 
ſubſiſt a diftins people in order to the com- 
pletion of other prophecies, that (Rom. XI. 
285, 26.) „ when the fulneſs of the Gentiles 
is come in, all Iſrael may be ſaved.“ There , 
is nothing parallel to this to be found in hiſtory 
from the creation of the world down to this 
time, and-1 it is no leſs than a * miracle 
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in all ages and countries for the. truth of- the 
Chriſtian religion. 
Beſides it is a great adyantage to the Chriſtian 
religion to have been firſt preached and propa- 
gated in a nation of unbelievers, as it freeth the 
account of the facts from all ſuſpicion of fraud 
and impoſture. Deſigning men way 75 „ 
ſuppoſed to wit ona trick among their c 
tures and dependents, . among Nose 5 * 
- fide and par! 5g of the ſame hy apt and in- 
tereſt ; but how was it poſſible for a parcel of 
3 poor illiterate fiſhermen and tent-makers to 
ſucceed in an attempt of this nature among 
thouſands of ſecret ſpics and open enemies ? 
Nothing but truth, nothing but divine truth, 
and upheld by a divine power, could have ſtood 
the trial and borne down ſo much malice and 
oppoſition before it. 
Another advantage ariſing from the infidelity 
of the Jews is, that it occaſions the books of 
the O¹⁴ Teſtament to be more ſtudied, than 
perhaps they would otherwiſe be. Whenever 
the Je 3 ws become converts to Chriſtianity, Shey 
be won chiefly by arguments derived from 
he law and the prophets ; and ſurely it is ne- 
_ ceflary that we FARLEY in ſame, meaſure under- 
ſtand the law and the propbets, hefore we can 
reaſon juſtly, and draw. legitimate. concluſions | 
from them, As it is, the prophetic writings * 
are the moſt obſcure parts of oly ſeripture, 
little enough read and leſs eee and 
1 would have lain till more neglected, and 


buried 
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buried- in far greater obſcurity, had not the 
controverſies with the Jews kept our diligence 
waking, and neceſſitated us now and then 0 
ſearch into their force and meaning. 5 

This may farther ſerve to ſhow at bs of- 55 
ten aſſerted in holy writ) that God did nat 


chooſe the Jews fram among the nations fer 


their own ſakes. Indeed they have been from 
frſt to laſt a ſtubborn and wayward fort 1 | 
people; but a greater inſtance E: their obſli- 
nacy and perverſeneſs we can no where fd : 


than in their rejecting and crucifying the Lord 


of glory. | When their law was obligatory and 
in full force, then they were always fall ing 1 | 
from it: and now they religiouſly adhere to 
when ãt is repealed arid void. When they were | 
in poſſeſſion of the nt. land and ivd 
| — ſight of their le, then they f- 8 
quently revolted to the idolatry of the Heathen 
nations: but now when Ter are diſperſed in 
all countries and it is impoſſible to perform 
their temple-ſervice, they are became. the great- 
eſt bigots to their religion and expreſs the 
ſtrongeft zeal. and affection for it. A memo- 
rable inſtance, how much proſperity « can ſoften, 5 
and adverſity Harden the minds of a people, Kt: 
This may allo ſerve as à warn ag to us to 
beware of the ſame infidelity, ** T4 
, ſpared not the natural branches, take hegd 
leſt he. alſo ſpare. not,thee,z becauſe of un- 
«© belief they wete broken · off and thou ſtandeſt 
7 ** ba, be not er Lan but "The | 
e 


or if Gad 
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The Jews and Gentiles all contribute 6 the . 


glory of God, the former as monuments of his 
verity, the latter of his goodneſs. 'The Jews 
fell and were caſt away, that the Gentiles might 
be received; and the Gentiles were received, 


that the Jews might be provoked to emulatibn. 


The Gentiles were aliens from the true religion 
before the coming of Chriſt, and the Jews 
Rave been ſtrangers and aliens ever ſince; ſo 
that God has concluded all, one time or other, 
in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all. Theſe are the uſes to which this doctrin 


is applied by St. Paul, as may be ſeen at large 
in the XIth Chapter of his Epiſtle” to the 


Romans. 8 | 

Moreover, by this one War we are bun- 

1 that it is not being of this nation or 
hurch that ſaveth a man, but in every 
nation in every Church (Acts X. 35.) © he 
that feareth God and worketh rightcouſheſs 
4 js accepted with him.“. F 
Finally, the caſe of the Jews may be uſeful 
in correcting a vain opinion which every one 
- almoſt is ſometimes apt to entertain, That had 
he lived in the times of our Saviour and con- 
verſed with him perſonally, had he been an 
ear-witneſs to his words an eye-witneſs to his 
Works, he ſhould have been a better Chriſtian, 
he ſhould have reſigned all his ſcruples, and 
have believed. and obeyed without doubt an 
without reſerve. Alas! they, who are infidels 
now, would in all probability Have been "ach 
els 


N 


On the bu 


dels then. The Sos ſaw Bt miracles of our. 

bleſſed Lord, and yet believed not; (John XX. 
29.) Tus Bleſſed are they that have not. ſeen and | 
yet have believed. 

3 all we may con 10 it ice „ 
on this head, as St. Paul doth upon the ſame 
ſubject: (Rom. XI. 33, &c.) G the depth 
« of the riches both of the wiſdom and know- 
© lege of God | how unſearchable are his judg- 
© ments; and his ways paſt finding 16 For 
© who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
© who bath been his counſellor ? or who hath | 
« firſt given to him and it ſhall be recom- 
© penſed unto. him again? For of him and 
© through him- and to him are all things, to 
2 whom ** Blory for ever! Amen.” 
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To man ever ſuffered fo ma as = ah beſt. 


1 N man that ever was in the world, tha 
man Chriſt Jeſus. His whole life from. be- 
ginning to end was one continued ſcene of do- 
ing good and ſuffering evil, His firſt brearh 
was drawn in a ſtable, and his 158 was expired 
e I. oo. 
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on a croſs ; he lived in po ibs fg want, and 
died in miſery and ſhame. att. VIII. 20.) 
% The foxes have holes a, the birds of the 
air have neſts, but the Son of man hith not 
Where to lay his head,” In his body he 
was weary, and hungry, and thirſty, weeping 
now, and now ſweating as it were great drops 
of blood: In his ſoul he had a quick ſenſation 
of evils preſent, and a lively apprehenfion of 
evils to come, and as he himſelf expreſſeth it, 
(Matt. XXVI. 38.) Was exceeding | forrow- 
_ ful, even 1985 death. He was perſecuted 
by his enemies, deſpiſed by his kinften, be- 
trayed and fold by one of his diſciples, and 
deſerted by them all: he was made the jeſt and 
deriſion of all ſorts of people from — and 
chief-prieſts down to ſoldiers and flaves; he 
was {pit upon, he was buffeted, he was ſcourg- 
ed, and to complete all he was crucified, cru- 
cified as a malefactor and a rebel. So that he 
might cry out in the language of the prophet, 
(Lam. I. 12.) © Behold and fee if there be 
e any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow, which is 
done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath 
« afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger.” 


Uncommon as theſe ſufferings were, inſtead 


of engiging the pity and compaſſion of all, 


they have by many been treated with ſcorn and 
contempt, and have been made matter of ob- 
jection to Chriſt and the Chriſtian religion: 
The ſufferings of Chriſt were (1 Cor. I. 23.) 
1. to, the mw a in ek and to the 
* 3 Greeks 
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© Greeks fooliſhneſs ; a f Ruinbling-block' to 
the Jews, who expected a mighty temporal 

prince and deliverer, to free their country from 

a foreign yoke and raiſe them to the empire of 
the world; and « fooliſhneſs to the Greeks,” 
who were full of their own philoſophy and 
wiſdom, and thought it very abſurd, that fo 
mean a perſon ſhould come veſted with. the 
authority of a rophet, and that life and im- 
mortality ſhould be preached in his name, who 
had ſuffered and died as the worſt of malefac- 
tors. Some perhaps too among ourſelves may 
entertain the meaner opinion of our Saviour's 
doctrin on account of the meantieſs of his con- 
dition. They may think it below his dignity, 
if he was really the Son of God, to ſu io 
much, and below their own dignity too, to 
pin their faith on one, who was (Acts V. 36. ) 
* ſlain and hanged on a tree,” i 
But whatever men may conceive of this me- 
thod of effecting out ſalbation, the ſcripture in 
many places emphatically ſtileth it the wiſ- 
dom of God: as in the Epiſtle to the Ephe- 
fians (I. 6, 7, 8.) © To the praiſe of the 
« glory of his grace, wherein he hath made 
< us accepted in the Beloved; In whom we 
% have redemption through his blood; the for- : 
M ie of ſins, — WGias to the riches 
** of his grace, Wherein he hath abounded to- 
© wards us in all wiſdom and prudence :” and 
again (III. 10, 1s.) © To the intent that now 
IM 1 the principalities and powers in hea- 
a | "GB. l 
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. venly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wiſdom of God, According 
to the eternal purpoſe which he purpoſed in 
« Chriſt Jeſus our Lord: And (Luke XXIV. 
26.) we have our Saviour himſelf ſpeaking not 
only as if it was proper, but alſo as if it was 
in a manner ws wg .  ** Ought not Chriſt to 
have ſuffered theſe e And beſides 

thoſe Which an all-wiſe God might have to 

iümſelf, there are ſeveral reaſons for the ſuf- 

E —} : Wm of Jeſus Chriſt, which lie level Fer to 
our low. underſtandings. 265.6 
I. Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, becauſe 1 5 was . Fo 
told that the Mefliah ſhould ſuffer. | ** Thus 
« it was written,” (Luke XXIV. 46. )—and 
therefore ** thus it behoved Chriſt 0 ſuffer.” 
Here it is to be wiſhed; that we had St. Paul's 

. to the T heflalonians, (Acts XVII. 

2, 4.) © wherein he reaſoned with them three 
” 4e Abbath. days out of the ſeriptures, opening 
«« and alleging that Chriſt muſt needs have 

* ſuffered.” If we ſeek for : 'ypes of this, we 
have Iſaac and Joſeph, the. 9 8 ſerpent and 
the paſchal lamb; "if we ſeek for expreſs pro- 
phectes, we have the whole XXIId Fal, and 

8 Lp whole LIIId chapter of Iſaiah. 

The ſufferings of Chriſt are drawn not only . 

| in general terms, but the particular circum- 

ſtances alſo are delineated and deſcribed. Was 
Jeſus betrayed by one of his diſciples who par- 
took with him in his laſt ſupper? David ſpeak- 

eth as in the a of mm Meſſiah, Fal. XLI. 
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« I parties ery did eat of my brace! bath - 


« lift up his heel againſt me.” Was Jeſus 
ſold to the chief prieſts for 30 pieces of filver? 
The very Tame ſum, is ſpecified by the prophet 
Zechariah for davis price of the Meſſiah, (Zech. 
XI. 12.) “ they weighed for my price 30 pieces 
of ſilver. Did the Jews ſcourge Jeſus, and 
buffet him, and ſpit on his face? The prophet 
* perſonating the Meſſiah declares, (II. L. 
6.) I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my - 
„ cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; I 
„hid not my face from ſhame and ſpitting. 
Was Jeſus affixed to the croſs by nails which 
pgs through his hands and his' feet? David 
in the perſon of the Mefliah complains (Pal. 
XXII. 16.) They pierced my hands and my 
* feet,” Was Jeſus crucihed: | between two 
thieves one on the right hand and tlie other on 
the left? The Meſlich, as che prop bet Iſaiah 
informs us; (Iſ. LIII. 12. 1 650 to be . nan. 
bered with the tranſgreſſors. Did the Jews 
give Jeſus. vinegar to drink mingled with gall? 
David again. per ſonates the Meſſiah and com- 
plains, K fal. LXIX. 21.) They gave me 
10 „ gall for my meat and in my thirſt they gave 
me vinegar to drink. Several other cir- 
, (the piercing of his. ide by a ff 
the not breaking his bones with thoſe of 
other malefactors, the parting of his garments 
and the caſting of lots for his-veſture) were as 
2 „* and as — n 
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Killed: and the prophet Daniel- (Dans IX. 26.) 
2 out the time, whon Meſſiah the prince 
MHould. be cut off, and accordingly our elde 
as cut off at that very time, And thus, as 
eaketh, (Acts III. 18.) „ Thoſe 
Ke "things which God before had ſhowed by the 
t mouth of all his prophets, that Chriſt ſhould 
; Sonar he. hath {o-fulflled:” Jeſus himſolf 
= told bis diſciples how many things 
ould-ſoffer, ſo that his ſufferings were re- 
pile as well to verify his own Words as to 
Pals the ancient - prophecies. With thgm it 
poſſible. he may be the Meſſiab, but it is ab- 
Katey irpofſible be fond be the Meſſn 
mee them. 
II. Another reaſon for che fulfarlnge of Jer 
(us Chriſt was, that he might the better ac- 
compliſh the great work of our ſal vation. It 
wt Ne for him to ſuffer, becauſe he was 
the place and ſtead of us who had deſerved 
"== ſuffer. Me were ſinners, and therefore he 
ſuffered as a ſinner; we Were malefactors, and 
therefore he died as a malefactor, for (If, LIII. 
oy „Sed laid on him the iniquities of us 
7. all.“ It was requiſite for him to ſuffer, 
that he vight (Gal. III. 130 redeem us 
from the curſe of the law being made a 
1 curle for us, that ag IX. 26.) 
4 put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf, 
and. that (al, 14.) „ through death he might 
*« deſtroy him that had the power of death, 


« 1 Wan Il ws die for bim 
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to dude, that he might (ibid. 17 18.) „ be 
« a merciful and  Exithful high-prieft, for in 
5 that he himſelf hath ſuffered bein —_ 
ed, he is able to fuccur-them"that- af 
v6: tempted. It was requiſite for him to ſuſ 
fer, that he might purchaſe glory for himſelf 
| as the head, and for us as the members; *(Pfal. 
cx. 7.) © He hath drunk of the brook in the 
* way, therefore hath he lift up his head“ 
(Luke XXIV. 26.) Ought not Chriſt to 
have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter into 
« his glory?” (Heb. II. ro.) ,* It became 
„him, for whom are all things and by whom 
4 are all things, in bringing many ſons unto 
«« glory, to make the captain of weir erg 
perfect through ſufferings?” + | 
Indeed I do not pretend to ſay thatGod ih 
not fave mankind by any other method than by 
the ſufferings and death of Jeſus Chriſt; fur 
what is impotent ignorant man that he ſhould 
preſcribe to God, and ſet bounds to infinite 
power and wiſdom ? but certainly the greater 
were our Saviour's ſufferings in the flefh, the 
more was manifeſted his love towards us, the 
more the honor of the divine laws was vindi- 
eated, and the more was expreſſed God's hatred 
and abhorrence of ſin. Before men — 
to find fault with the ſufferingꝭ of  Chri 
them deviſe any better means at onde to ſatieSy 
infinite juſtice and diſplay infinite mercy,” at 
once to expreſs the greateſt love to ſinnere ant 
the greatelt hatred to fin. (Plal. XCIE. 33 2 | 
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8 0 L great are . works! thy 
. bro are very. deep!“ 1 
III. A third reaſon br the ſufferings of 
gau Chriſt was, that he might more fully 
ince the truth and divinity of the Chriſtian 
religion. Had not Jeſus , in this low 
and mean condition, had He taken upon him 
the form of a king inſtead of the form * a 
ſervant, it might have given men ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpett, that his views were not ee 
but temporal, not to ſave others but aggran- 
dize himſelf, and that though he profeſſed to 
do all for the glory of God, yet he really i in- 
tended his own glory: but now how could 
Jeſus, or any man, prove his fincerity more 
than by refuſing the people when they would 
' have made him {omg (John VI. 15.) and not 
only ſo but by undergoing the greateſt fuſfer- "| 
t 850 at laſt laying down life itſelf, 
As the ſufferings of Jeſus prove his _ fa 
—_ _ ſo likewiſe the ſincerity of his follow- 
| Had Jeſus been born a great -- nts 
ined and lived in worldly pomp: and ma- 
Ny, be would have dazzled the eyes of men 
and hove gained more followers indeed, but 
{what fallowers? a train of courtly hypocrits 
and ſervile flatterers : but now how could Je- 
ſus prove the fincerity of his followers more 
than by ſuffering himſelf and declaring to them 
that they too muſt ſuffer. in like manner ? And 
this, I ſuppoſe, was "he reaſon, that firſt tempt- 
ag | „ him. It is 9 
| ou 


_—_ have been as firmly att to OE 
maſter as any diſciple, oh them all hat his 
- maſter had any places and preferinents of honor 
and profit — — but finding his 
maſter's kingdom was not of this World ang 
being too himſelf fond of money he ſtagger ec 
in — and fince he was likely, 10 get 
nothing by faithfully adhering to his — 5 
be was induced to tiy the other. expedient and EE. 
| ſee-what'be could get by trea herouſly berg. 5 
ing and ſelling him, Dee + e 5 1 
Io theſe conkiderations let me add; _ 
greater was the weakneſs of Jeſus, the more 
was the ſtrength of God made perſect in his 
weak neſs ($$ the: leſs - his. natural abilities, the 
more opportunities he had of diſplaying; his - 
ape powers. He was a man of no 
learning and education, and therefore it was 
the more e for him to have that 
* wiſdom and fpeak as never man ſpake.”. He 
had not Wherewithal to ſu pply the neceſſities 
of thoſe who followed . and therefore be 
fed five thonſand men beide women and chil- 
dren with five loayes and two fiſhes, and at laſt 
when all were ſatisfied there remained, more 
proviſion than there was at firſts He was poor 
and had not wherewithal, to pay tribute, and - 
therefore a piece of money was miraculouſly 
provided in a fiſh's mouth for himſelf and, for 
N He was in agony in the garden, and 
therefore there appeared unto. him an, angel 
from heaven n is. He 
Ans 3”: | 2 „ 
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erucified, and re all nature mourned as 
4 6600 as Mis der The ſyn was darken- 
end, the earth ſhook, —— the 
| dead” arofe; | And thus his wants and his ſuf. 
ſerings ſer vod the more to diſplay his divine 
power, as well as proved his own ſineerity and 
Ane -Goeerity of bis followers,' and by theſe 
Means, us I ſaid befere, more folly evince'the 
truth and Svinity'of che Chriſtian. reli 
V7 Afour and che laſt reaſon I Niall men- 
tion for the ſufferings of -Jeſus' Chriſt was, 
4hat he might ſet the better and more familiar 
oxathple of vittue. Had jeſus lived at eaſe 
und abeunded with the good things of life, 
Half his virtues would have lain concealed for 
want of proper rtunities to exert them. 
He — not then have exerciſed and diſplay- 
ed to ſo much advantage that wonderful ſere- 
"nity and chearfulneſs' of temper, that conde- 
#6 nding meekneſs and patience, that heroical 
mognanimity and forgiveneſs, in all things 
that entire ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the 
will of his Father: But now how much greater 
Goth He appear in his ſufferings than the 
greateſt prinee in his ſucceſſes and triumphs, 
How has he eenfounded the little pride and 
euntry of the world, and evinced that true 
| ee conſiſts not in greatneſs of fortune 
Dut in greatneſs of ſoul? how experimentally 5 
has he proved, that a man may be innocent 


and yet afflicted, and afflicted and yet inno- 
yours how: inftrutively — be taught us "ny 


9 2 


Well as to thoſe who move in a 


caly beg h. lte but %R 
how to die? 

It is no wonder for a men a. 5 rol 
ſelf, pt wont his  circumſtanees: ate ęaſy: the 
trials of 'patienee, the tonchſtones of rirkua ago 
afflictions, ATC neceflities, are age repraachee, 
perſecutions and ſufferings, tortures and dest 
And without doubt, the heavier I . 
the. zellen dhe virtue am 


por in t 15 hee, the —— 

that, xhich loſeth nothiog af its weight a 
cometh out again wWithont any dimimution. 
But at may: be-efked; Ate there not virtues 


to thoſe ho mos in a high — 


Without doubt there are, but what virtues 
could Jeſus have dipl ed in a high 
which he hath not diſplayed in oo mean one 
and certain it is, in bis mean ſtation he hath 
exerted ſeveral virtues, | Which he cou 


poſſibly have exerted in @ high one. _ 2 


tues of high and-low, of rich and poor were in 
him all — and exerciſed together in the 
greateſt perfection. Beſides a character in Jaw 

condition is more familiar and imitable 
greater numbers, for princes.and gr reat men are 
few in compariſon. with the bulk — mankind, 
and Chriſtians in particular were to follow 
* the captain of their falvation” through ſuf- 
, ferings, and through much tribulation were 
mh W enter into the — „ 
6 N 
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Neither would our Saviour's doctrin have 
been of that uſe and authority, had not he 
himſelf condeſcended to put it into practice, 
and enforced it by his own example. A man 
living at caſe and flowing with wealth, whoſe 
every Want is ſupplied, whoſe every defire is 
-indulged, is by no means ſo proper and lively a 
preacher of meekneſs and patience and refig- 
nation to the will of God, as one who when 
e he is reviled revileth not again, when he 
ſuffereth threateneth not, and in his great- 
eſt agonies committeth himſelf to him that 
% judgeth righteouſly” with a not my will 
„ but thine be done.“ Are we not affected 
and tranſported more with thoſe admirable ex- 
i hortations to patience and contentment from 
Ehpictetus who lived and died a'flave, than with 
= all the magnificent ſayings to that purpoſe by 
= Seneca and Antoninus, one of them a rich prime 
miniſter and the other a great Roman Empe- 
.ror ? Our Saviour's great moral precepts were 
ſubmiſſion to the will of-God, denial of our- 
elves, and love and charity even to thoſe who 
deſpitefully uſe us and perſecute us; and cer= 
tainly it was proper for him to practiſe what 
he taught, to ſhow that he taught nothing im- 
practicable. Some even of the heathen philo- 
ſophers have thought it neceſſary for a meſſen- 
ger of God, a perfett pattern of righteouſneſs to 
appear in a low and ſuffering condition. Plato 
in the ſecond book of his Republic, and Ar- 
Tian in his diſcourſes upon Epictetus, ſpeaæk 
„ Hobs expreſly 
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expreſly to this purpoſe, ſo expreſly one 
would almoſt think, the former phanpheßät te | 
our Saviour, and the latter took his idea of 
a ee of God from the words of the 

of] i LH AD et EL4- I 
, Thus I 20 A | by four different ar- 
guments to prove, that Chriſt ought to have 
fuffered.Ought not Chriſt to . (ſuffers - 
«ed theſe things ?” And from theſe four ſpe= 
culative points of diſcourſe will naturally flow 
as many practical inferences, which & ſhall 
but open without ferther men 5 
TY them. v1 Aj For" * 
5% 8 Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered to fulfil then 
cient prophecies, we ſhould not be ſcandalized 
at his ſufferings, having had ſuch early notice 
of them, and knowing that he could not pre- 
tend to be the Meſſiah without them: On the 
contraty we ſhould magnify and adore the 
wiſdom and power of God in foretelling things 
particularly fo. many ages beforehand, and 5 
then in bringing to paſs ſo. wonderfully (Acts 
IV. 28.) “ whatſoever his hand and his e 
* ſel had determined before to be done. 
2. As Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered for our Alete 
what thanks can we pay unto the Lord for  _ 
this ineſtimable benefit? (John XV. 13.) 
Greater love hath no man than this that a | 
man lay down his life for his friends: but 
% God. (Rom. V. 8.) commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet ene, 
** mies Chriſt * * us. What mar” 1 
„ 5 ay, 


ts 
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ay unto the Lord for this ineſti- 
mable benefit? (Pſal. CIII. 1, &c.) Shall not 
*t out ſouls bleſs the Lord; and all that is 
%, within us bleſs his holy name, who thus 
« forgiveth all our iniquities and healeth all 
© our diſeaſes, who redeemeth our lives from 

* deſtruction, and crowneth us with loving 
_ © kindneſs and tender mercies? Let us offer 
him not only the tribute of our lips but of 

our liyes alſo. Chriſt ſuffered for our ſalva- 
tion, and ſhall we defeat the end of his ſuffer- 
ings? Chriſt died for us, and ſhall we think 
much of living to him? (1 Cor. VI. 19, 20.) 


«© We ate not our on, we are bought with 


i a pfice; let us therefbre glorify God in out 
bodies and in qur ſpirits which are God's.“ 
3. As Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered for the truth of 
our religion, we ſhould not be aſhamed of ſuf- 
fering for it too. (Matt. X. 24.) The diſ- 
* oiple is not above his maſter, nor the ſer- 
ie yant above his Lord,” God be thanked, 
we enjoy halcyon days in compariſon with the 
primitive Chriſtians; we are not expoſed to 
the like ſtorms and tempeſts with them ; but 
if ever we ſhould undergo the ſame trials and 
perſecutions, I hope the grace of God would 
Enable us to exert the ſame conſtancy and, 
courage. They are Chriſtians in pretence only 
and not in reality; they receive the word on 
' a rock us it is in the parable of the ſowet 
(Luke VIII. 13.) © and have no root; WhO 
for a while believe and in time of tempta- 
1851 . . 1 22 66 tion | 
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tion fall away.” (Heb. XII. z.) Let us. 
therefore hold faſt-the profeſſion of our faith 
« without 778 vering, d. conſider: hi him that 
« endured Pars contt ion of Kon againſt 
« himſelf, leſt we be wearied 10 qt in 
« our minds.” 

4thly and to 3 as jane Chriſt ſaf- 
fered to ſet us the better example, we-ſhbuld 
be the more careful to follow that em ple. 
Let us not murmur and repine; if our day 
life happens to be gloomy and overcaſt; he 
ſun of ri ghteouſneſs himſelf. aroſe in clouds | 
and ſet 74 blood. ſorrows can never 


0 


* 


N 


equal his forrows ; ry be ſuffered for tha ins 


of others, and ſhall we think it hard to ſuffer 
for our own fins? No; (Heb. XII. f, 2.) 
let us run with patience the race that is ſet 
before us, looking unto- Jeſus the auther 
« and: finiſher of our faith, who for the: Joy 
% that was ſet before him endured the croſs 
«« deſpifing the ſhame, and is: ſet dowts at the 
e right-hand of the throne of God: knows 
ing this too, that if we partake: of his ſuffer- 
ings we ſhall alſo partake of his glory, (Rom. 
VI. 5.) 3% If; we be planted. in the likeneſs-of 
% his death, we ſhalt alſo be in n Haenel 
© of bs reſucre@ion.” | 0 : „ 1 
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UC T is 9 45 a end of. N God; 
that what things are neceſſary to be known 


are e always eaſy to be known; and for thoſe 


facts which are of the greateſt i importance, we 
have the beſt and greateſt evidence. No mat- 
ter of fact was ever more neceflary to be be- 


lieved than the reſurrection of Jeſus, and no 


matter of fact was ever better atteſted. For 


the witneſſes of this fact were many in num- 


ber, and they were neither deceived nor de- 
ceivers; but could they have been deceived 


themſelves, or would they have deceived others, 


yet it was morally impoſſible for them to ſuc- 
ceed, and the deceit muſt one way” or other 


5 Have been detected and expoſed. 


They were not deceived themſel ves, foe <a 


doubted of the thing at firſt, and afterwards 
they were not won over to the belief of it with- 
out the fulleſt conviction. They ſaw Jeſus 
after his reſurrection not once only nor in a 
tranſient manner, but for forty days together, 


and knew him to be alive by many in — 
rance 

not only of one ſenſe, but almoſt of all the 

| lenſes ; + * ſaw him with their „ anc 
car 
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heard him with their ears, with their hands 
they handled him, and they taſted of the bread 
and fiſh which he gave them; he ate and 
drank with them; he converſed with them, 
he explained to them the ſcriptures, he work- 
ed miracles before them himſelf, and indued - 
them with power from on high to work the 
like miracies. The fondeft enthuſiaſt could 
not be deceived in theſe particulars, but ſup- 
poling one man could he deceived, could all 
the apoſtles, could above five hundred brethren 
- nos If in this caſe they we not be N 
certain, where is no certainty of " ſenſe. _ 
any caſe.” 


As they v were not ee ae py bo, 


neither did they deceive others; for they were 
men of the ſtricteſt virtue and probity, and 
they ratified che truth of what they aſſerted by 
their oaths, by their miracles, by their ſuf- 
ferings and by their deaths. Many a man has 
died a martyr for a falſe opinion, but whoever 


died a martyr for a falſe fact, and that he knew 


to be falſe ; eſpecially too when confeſling the 
falſhood would have faved his life and pro- 
moted him to honor? If the apoſtles were 
deceivers, they muſt have been deceivets, ei- 


ther out of ſome worldly motive; or throu gh = 


the fotoe of enthuſiaſm : but that they had no 
worldly motive is evident from all they did 
and all they ſuffered, and their ſayings and 
writings manifeſtly prove that they had not 
the leaſt tincture of enthuſiaſm. There was 
We "> Ms =. 
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not only nothing in the world to animate 
them to this undertaking, but every thing to 
diſcourage them from it: and men in their 
eireumſtances would be tempted rather to diſ- 


_'own the truth where it was, than i yourend | 
it where it was not. 


But could they have been Join e 


5 felves, or would they have deceived others, 


yet it was morally impoſſible for the deceit to 
'paſs undiſcovered. Conſidering: the precau- 
tions of the Jews, the fepulchre made ſure, 
the ſtone ſealed and the watch ſet; conſider- 


ing the apoſtles publiſhed the reſurrection: of 


Jeſus in the place where it happened, and 
ſoon after the time when it happened; conſi- 
dering their enemies had reafons of ſtate which 


made them willing, and power and authority 
in their hands which made them able, cu- 


riouſly tò pry and examin into things it was 


neither probable that any fraud ſhould be con- 
trived, nor, if it was contrived, poſſible that 
it ſhould take effect. Could ſo many men be 
concerned in ſo vile a plot, could above five 


hundred be let into the ſecret, and not one 


either out of honeſty or out of intereſt inform 
of the reſt ? Could men of no courage and ad- 


direſs, no repute and authority prevail in ſuch 


-an attempt againſt all the 3 policy 
of the world? Falſhood could never have 
ſtood the trial, but truth is great _ _ f 
prevail. FAS LY | „ 14 


— 
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Bat chis is a point, in which, I hope, weare 
0 thorowly ſatisfied, and which indeed is to 
be taken for granted rather than to be proved 
to Chriſtian readers. And to thoſe who are 
thorowly ſatisfied and perſuaded of the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, it will be of greater advan- 
tage to inquire into the uſefulneſs and expe- 
— than evince the truth and certainty of 
Such a miracle would never have been 
e unleſs it had been highly proper 
and expedient; the courſe of nature would 
never have been ſo far altered but upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſion: And certainly if evet 
there was an occaſion worthy of the interpo- 
ſition of a divine power, if ever any miracle 
was uſeful and expedient, this was ſo both 
with regard to faith and with regard to practice. 
I. The reſurrection of Jeſus was uſeful and 
expedient with regard to faith; for Chriſtia- 
nity reſteth on this, as its foundation, this'be- 
ing laid our faith ſtandeth firm, this being 
overturned the whole ſuperſtructure muſt of 
neceſſity fall. With this Chriſtianity is all 
truth, and without this it is all dream and 
fable. (1 Cor. XV. 14.) „If Chriſt be not 
«+ riſen, then is our preaching: vain, and your 
faith is alſo vain.” More particularly. One 
principal end and uſe of the reſurrection of 
Jeſus was to eſtabliſh our belief that he was 
the Meſſiah, the Son of God. All his mira- 


cles were uſeful and expedient to confirm the 


truth of his divine. miſſion, but this was more 
8 7"? 7; _ parti» 
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particularly ſo, becauſe this was more patti- 
cularly foretold. To prove Jeſus the Meſſiah, 
it was neceſſary, Ne all the marks and cha- 
racters of the Meſſiah ſhould viſibly unite and 
center in him: and one of the marks and cha- 
raceriſtics of the Meſſiah was the reſurrection 
from the dead. As David ſpeaketh,- (Pſal. 
XVI. 9, 10.) My fleſh ſhall — for 
% thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, nei- 
, ther tos ſuffer thine holy one to ſee 
« corruption: But as St. Peter argues with 
David is both dead and buried, and his ſe- 
„ pulchre is with us unto this day; therefore 
_ ＋ 9.00 a prophet and knowing what God had 
„ ſworn with an oath to him, that of the 
© fruit of his loins according to the fleſh; be 
«© would raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his throhe; 
« he ſceing this before ſpake of the reſurrec- 
« tion of Chriſt, that his ſoul was not left in 
«© hell; neither his fleſh did ſee corruption.” 
Our Saviour himſelf frequently propheſied of 
his own reſurrection, and appealed to it as the 
great and inconteſtable ſign of his divine miſ- 
lion; (Matt. XVI. 4.) A wicked and adul- 
0 terous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and 
e there ſhall no ſign be given it but the ſign 
* of the prophet Jonas; and again, when the 
Fre him, (John II. 18, 19.) “ What 
9 ſhoweſt thou unto us ſeeing that thou 
doeſt theſe things, Deſtroy this temple, 
5 * laid be; and in three days I will raiſe it 
125 i 66 up. 
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% up.” But the thing would not have been 
foretold, unleſs it had been judged proper and 
had been appointed beforehand. And indeed 
what could be a more proper ſign, that Jeſus 


Vas ſent from God, than this one of the great- | = 


eft of miracles. -: It was certainly miraculous, 
that Jeſus ſhould be raiſed from the dead at 


all; but that himſelf ſhould raiſe himſelf is 


ſtil more miraculous, and evidently proveth 
(John V. 26.) that * as the Father hath life 
© in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himſelf.” Jeſus is declared to 
be Son of God, opict)as, is determined, is de- 
fined © to be the Son of God,” as St. Paul ex- 
preſſeth it (Rom. I. 4.) by the reſurrec- 


tion from the dead. He was made of the 


© ſeed of David according to the fleſh, and 
* declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holineſs, by the I 
„ reſurrefion from the dead.” | 

Another end and uſe of the reſurrection of 
Jeſus was, that we might believe his exaltation 
and the glorious conſequences of it. (Rong, 
XIV. 9.) For to this end Chrift both died 
and roſe and revived, that he might be lord 
* both of the dead and living.” His reſurrec- 
tion was the firſt ſtep of his exaltation, and 
the commencement of his kingdom; and up- 
on this he declared to his diſciples, (Matt. 
XXVIII. 18.) © All power is given unto me 
% in heaven and in earth,” If Jeſus had been 
K in the WO and his fleſh had ſeen cor- 

d M 3 ruption, 
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ruption, how could he have overcome the ma-. 
lice of his enemies, how could he have raiſed 
the drooping ſpirits of his apoſtles, and . ſpoken 
to them of the things pertaining to the king- 
«©. dom. of God?“ how could he have W 
s cended up on high, and led captivity cap= 
tive, and given gifts unto. men? how as 
our propbet could he have authoriſed his doc- _ 
trin for the doctrin of God? how as our prieft - 
could he have ** entered into the holy place 
to appear in the preſence of God for us?” 
how as our king could he rule over us, and 
reign * till the laſt enemy ſhall be deſtroy- 
« ed?” His reſurreQion certainly was as ne- 
ceſſary to his glorification as his birth was to 
his humiliation: in the one he appears to 
be really the Son of man, "On the other the 
Son of God. 
A third end and a of: 3 ee e of 
Jeſus was, that we might have the ſtronger 
reaſon to believe the forgiveneſs of our ſins 
and the juſtification of our perſons. (1 Cor. 
XV. 17.) “For if Chriſt be not raiſed your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your ſins: And 
5 in another place, (Rom. IV. 25.) 65 he was 
N delivered for our offenſes, and was raiſed 
again for our juſtification.” In his death 
he offered up himſelf a ſacrifice for the fins of 
| the world, and his reſurrection ſhoweth that 
 facrifice to have been accepted; (Rom. VI. 
23.) © Death is the wages of ſin, and had 
Jeſus, died and not riſen againg he could hard- 


N 
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ly have been diſtinguiſhed: from other ſinners, 
and much leſs could he have aſſured us of par- 
don and juſtification before God. The releaſe 
of our ſurety is an infallible pledge and earneſt. 
of our releaſe alſo. (Rom. VIII. 33, 34.) 
** Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect? It is God that juſtifieth.; 
« Who is he that condemneth-? It is Chirſt | 
e that died, yea rather that is riſen again: 
Or (as the words may more conveniently be 
rendered and pointed) Who ſhall lay-any 
.< thing to the charge of God's elect ? Ged 
that juſtifieth? Who is he that condemn- 


2 


eth? Chriſt that died, yea rather that is 


*« riſen again ?”. Aſking the queſtion, as if 
nothing could be more abfard than to imagin, 
that God ſhould lay any thing to our charge 
who juſtifieth us, that Chriſt ſhould condemn 


us, who died for us and is riſen again. (V. 10. 1 


If when we were enemies we were recon- 
4 ciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
„ more being reconciled: we ſhall be: ſaved by 
d His lie | 


A fourth end 8 aſs af _ das Fae e af = 


1 was, that we might from thence have 
the ſtronger aſſurance of our own reſurrection... 
(1 Cor. XV. 18.) For if Chriſt be not 
* raiſed, then they which are faln aſleep in 
„ Chriſt are periſhed.” The members. can- 
not riſe without the head, nor on the other 
ſide the head without the members. (1 Theſſ. 


ow 24 115 ** If we believe that Joſys, died and 
M-4-- © 
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" 9 10 1 101 n alſo, which. 
| . of g with hin. The 
refurre&ion of ery ſhoweth that a reſurrec- 
tion is poſſible; and indeed why ſhould it ſeem 
a thing im poſſible that God thould. raiſe th 
dead? —— ſurely can as eafily raife 
us from the dead into life, as ſpeak us into 
life out of nothing. But the reſurrection of 
| Jeſus not only ſhoweth a reſurrection to be 
poffible, but 5 it too highhy credible; 
as it is a proof of his veracity, for he promiſec 
both his own and our refurretion, and fince 
the former promiſe is fulfilled, we cannot well 
doubt of the accompliſhment alſo of the lat- 
ter: as it is a proof of his acceptance with ( God, 
and ſo he will be the meritorious cauſe of our 
reſurrection; for (x Cor. XV. 21, 22.) e ſince 
t by man came death, by man came alſo the 
* reſurrection of the dead; for as in Adam 
« all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
, alive:” as it is a proof of his power, and fo 
ne will be the efficient cauſe of our reſurrec- 
tion, for (Jolin V. 21.) : as the Father raif- 
« eth up = dead and quickeneth them, even 
* ſo the Son quickeneth whom he will.“ 
(Phil. III. 21.) “ He ſhall change our vile 
| © body, that it may be faſhioned like unto 
- his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to ſubdue 
s al} things unto himſelf.” Chriſt is tiled | 
Coloſ. I. 18.) the jrft-born from the dead, 
wert J. 5.) the e eee, of che dead, and 


1 Cor. 1 
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(x Cor. XV. 20.) the firſts -fruits of them * 
| any intimating th ſe connection which 
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there is between his- — ng and on „ 


and St. Paul not only infers 22 reſurtection 
from his, but argues yet more b 4 
the 1 of ours to the denial of his, (1 Car, 
XV. 13, 15-): “ H there be no reſurrection of 

<<. the dead, then is Chriſt not raiſed, yea 
„ we are found falſe v 


1 aſſes of Gad. * i 


« 5 we haye teſtified of God, that he 


* raiſed up Chriſt, whom he faiſed not um 
46 if fo be thas the dead riſe not.” And thug 
the reſurrectio 
dient with regard to faith. 
II. it was likewiſe useful and expedient 
with regard to practice. Chriſtianity is ag 
improvement upon the law of natures it raiſ- 
eth morality to an higher pitch than ever is. 
was raiſed by reaſon and eee it oblige 
eth us to all that is preſcribed and more. than 


of jeſus was uta! and expe — 


is preſcribed by the law. of nature 3 it containg = 
fereral ſublime rules of duty as well as ſeveral 


mp points of faith ;- in he reſurree- 
tion of Jeſus was as uſeful and expedient 

give authori ity to the former as to gain credit 
to the latter, as neceſſary to enforce the agenda 
of Chriſtianity, the things to be done, as to 
confirm -the . ee the things necei 
be believed. For if Jeſus raſe not again, he 
was not a teacher ſent from Gad ; and if he 


was not a teacher {ent from God, his-precepts 
are of no force and e * 10 "Roy | 


ry to 
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aid, (1 Cor. XV. 14.) if Chriſt be not riſen, 
, then is our preaching vain, and your Faith 
& is alſo 'vain;” And it might in like manner 
be ſaid, if Chriſt be not riſen, then is our 


preaching vain, and' your practice in many in- 


ſtances is alſo vain. For if Chriſt is not riſen, 
the dead riſe not; and if the dead riſe not, 


what need to practiſe ſo many Chriſtian graces 


and virtues, what need of ſo much mortifica- 
| tion and ſelf-denial? . Let us eat and drink 
e for to-morrow we die. 


Let us enjoy and 
make the beſt of this world, ſince there is no- 


thing to be hereafter. This concluſion might 
be right upon ſuppoſition there was no reſur- 
rection; but now another life and other man- 
ners are required of us in guns ara of our 
| Saviour' s reſurreQtion. LIES 


The reſurrection of Chriſt has great amen | 


| deen practice, as it is a ground of hope and 
comfort, as it is an argument for dying unto 


ſin and living unto righteouſneſs, for ſetting 


our affections on things above, for overcoming 
the dread of death, and for perſerering and 


abounding in the work of the Lord. And as 
theſe inſtances are derived from ſcripture, they 


cannot be better Ny 6 cond chant in the words of 


ſcripture. 1 * 


The reſurrection of pelhs ie is a ee of bope 


and comfort. It was reaſonable to hope for 
life and immortality before from the light of 
nature, but that hope is turned almoſt into 
5 eertainty woe” un” polpel, and we have a 


E 5 49251 
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pledge and earneſt of a reſurrection in the per- "ij 


{on of our Saviour. And what are all the vain | 


tranſitory hopes of this world in compariſon: 6 


with the hopes of glory and honor and immor- 


tality in the world to come ? «4. Bleſſed there- 


« fore (1 Pet. I. 3, 4.) be the God and Fa- 
ther of our Losd Jeſus Chriſt, which ac- 
« cording to his abundant mercy hath begot- 


« ten us again unto a lively hope, by the re- 


“ ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead; to 


«© an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 


e and that fadeth not N . reſerved f in heaven i 


ee ous *. 


It is an argument fi FANG unto FR ans B. 


1 ing unto righteauſneſs ; and his death will be 


of no benefit and advantage to us unleſs we die 


unto ſin, nor his reſurrection unleſs we live 
again unto righteouſneſs. (Rom. VI. 4, &c.) 
** We are buried with him by baptiſm into 


. death, that like as Chriſt was raiſed up from 


the dead by the glory cf the Father, even ſo we 
„ alſo ſhould walk 1 in newneſs of life; for if 
** we have been planted together in the likeneſs 


“of his death, we ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs 


being raiſed from the dead dieth no more; 


for in that he died, he died unto ſin once, 


** of his reſurrection; Knowing that Chriſt 


“ death hath no more dominion over him; 


F* but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God; 


*© likewiſe reckon ye alſo yourſelves to be dead 


indeed unto ſin, but alive unto You 4through 
ae 


; fe 5 Can aut Long 
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It is likewiſe an argument for ſetting aur 
eftions On thing * above; and indee Why 
tho! 1d our affections be groveling l 

. when our head is riſen and gone before us into 
beaven? (Col, III. 1, &c &c.) * If ye then be 

4+. riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things which 
- , | ** are above, where Chriſt ſitteth on the right 

. hand of God; Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth; for wm 1 
* are dead and your life 1s hid with n 2 


| 0 in God.“ 77: 
Finally there, cannot kia e motive for 
N overcoming the dread of death, and for per, 
fenering and abounding in the work of the _ 
We mey through the merits of Chriſt cry out 
in the ſame 5 ſtrain with the apoſtle 
U Cor. XV. 55, &c.) O death, where is 
** thy-ſting ? O grave, where is thy victory? 
Wn, ſting of death is fin, and * ſtrength 
of fin is the law; but thanks be to God, 
„ which giveth us the victory through our 
** Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; Ha [e my beloved 
10 brethren, be ye Kedfaſt, unmovable, al- 
„ ways abounding in the work of the Lord, 
4. foraſmuch as ye know that your” labor is not 
17% in vain in the Lord.“. | 
But the great thing of all, . he moſt 
| conſp! jeuous effect of our Saviour's reſurrection, 
and hl doctrins conſequent thereupon, is the 
belief of a future ſtatè prevailing ſo generally 
in all Chriftian countries, that it may with 
the rome: truth be laid (i Tim. a 10.) that 
20 Hus 
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« .Jeſus Chriſt hath aboliſhed: death,” and bath 
brought life and immortality / to light 
„ through the goſpel.” Lie and Bebe : 
as the 3 expreſs it, or as we would tay 
immortal life is brought to light through"the 
goſpel, is not now firſt diſcovered and tevea,iit 
the expreſſion doth not mean, but is more e 
plicitly revealed, 9; jaw, is illuſtrated as this | 
word properly fignifies, is made. cleater A 
more certain and — under the g. than 
it was under any former diſpenſation. - Fer w _ 
have all the light that the Gentiles had from 
reaſon; and all that the Jews received from re. 
velation; and we have beſides the additionaa 
teſtimony of a newer and clearer revelation, ſo 
that reaſon is improved to certainty, and reve-- 
lation is advanced to perfection; and in this 
ſenſe the prophecy of Iſaiah may ſeem to he 
fulfilled, (XXX. 26.) The light of the 
* moon ſhall be as the light of the ſun, _ 
* the light of the ſun ſhall be ſevenfold 
« the day that the Lord healeth h 
No truth whatever can be mere. clearly reren. 
ed, more frequently r repeated, more ea 
inculcated than is the doctrin of a future fate 
in every book and in every page almoſt of the 
goſpel. It is not taught doubrfally and un- 
certainly, as in the writings of Plato amd Ci- 
cero or any of the philoſ@phbors, ſometimes 
with hope and aſſurance, ſometimes with * 
truſt and diffidence ; but. is fied, ſteddy, cer 
tain, and like its divine author without v8. 
6 9 riableneſs | 


* 
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4 riableneſs or Wade of turning.“ It is not 
delivered darkly and obſcurely, a8 in the writ 
ings of Moſes and the prophets, in types and 
figures and diſtant alluſions; but is plain, evi- 
dent, undeniable, and like ea divine author is 
the /ight and the life of the world. Wherever 
the light of the goſpel hath ſhone, the belief 
4 of a future ſtate Fg pt evailed univerſally. At 
is not the opinion of a; ſingle ſect or of a few 
learned ſpeculative men only, but is part c of the 
creed and profeſſion of every Chriſtian. And 
though the effects of this belief may not be ſo 
viſible now as in the primitive times of Chriſti- 
anity, yet even in theſe degenerate days ordi- 
nary Chriſtians, men, women, and children, 
know. more of a future ſtate, and are able to 
give a better and more rational account of it, 
than any of the rabbi's or philoſophers of old; 
ſo truly and properly may it be ſaid that life 
and immortality are brought to light through | 
© aleaatne.” i: 2; 
What onreaſonghle ben: diſputers then 
are thoſe men, who pretend to argue that the 
_ Chriſtian religion is of no benefit or advantage 
to the world? What noble improvements hath 
it made in morality and religion beſides this 
that we have inſiſted upon; but if there was 
nothing but this, yet what an internal argu- 


ment is it of the truth and excellence of the 


Chriſtian religion above all other religions? 
And what can be a more powerful recommen- 
len 1 it 40 . and 9 ſpirits ? 5 | 
; | - 4 


| * 
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and longings after immortality. And whocan 3 


be enemies to this doctrin but they who are 
enemies to human nature itſelf, 5 us 
of our nobleſt prerogative, and degrading us 
to the rank and level of 25 the beaſts ren 8 
pee . 
But we through the Fast of God are per — 
ſuaded otherwiſe; and how great reaſon have 
we to thank and adore his infinite goodneſs for 
calling us dut of darkneſs into his marvel- 
* ous light?“ Ought not we to live ſo much 
better than all other men, as we have ſo much 
better promiſes than they ? Ought not we above 
all other men to be ſuperior to all the tempta- 
tions and all the afflictions of this world; 2 
ing that here we have no continuing city, 
and that our light affliction which is but for 
a moment worketh for us a far more exceed 
ing and eternal weight of glory? Ought 85 
not we above all other men to diveſt ourſelves 
of all fondneſs for life, to be in no fear or ap- 
prehenſion of death, but even willing to ſhift 
the ſcene, and exchange corruption for incor- 


ruption, mortality for immortality ? Ought 


not we above all other men to moderate our 
8 grief for the loſs: of departed friends and rela- 
tions, and to ſorrow not even as others which 
% have no hope, but rather to comfort our 
ſelves, as being perſuaded that they are taken 
from us only for a little time, and we ſhall 
_— meet Vin 5 * Cor. VII. 1.5 #* * 
„there - 


* 6 {gd 4 
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rr therefore theſe promiſes, deatly beloved, let 
us eleanſe OurſeIves from a Githinels of the 


DISSERTATION, Xx. 
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vun Saviour's madgrratiion- is alnioſt at 
inerhauſtible fund for divine meditation. 
| There is not a ſingle circumftance but may 
ſuggeſt ſevetal uſeful and pleaſing reflections to 
us. One circumſtance particularly there is, 
deſerving of our more 1 conſideration, 
as being inferted in all our oreeds ; and that is 
he time of his reſurveCtion, or his riſing again 
the th dy. Our bleſſed Saviouy was craci- 
_ fied on Friday about twelve o'clock ; he ex- 
pired on the croſs about three o'clock in the 
aſternoon; and the ſame evening he was bu- 
a — becauſe (Mark XV. 42.) © it was the 
| PRs * that is the day before the ſab- 
All Saturday or the Jewiſh fabbath he 
ny in __— grave; and very early on the firſt day 
of the week or on Sunday morning he roſe again 
fromthe dead. This circumſtance'of his riüng 


_ 
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again the third day, I ſay, deſerves to be par- 
ticularly conſidered both on its 0w# account 
and on account of its conſequences ; on its own _ 
account that we may explain the reaſons of it, 
and reconcile it to ſome paſſages of ſcripture; 
and on account of its confequenres; as it was 
the occaſion of our keeping Sunday holy id. _ 
ſtead of Saturday, which was the Jewiſh ſabbath: 
St. Paul faith (1 Cor. XV. 4.) that © he 
* roſe again the third day according to the 
« ſcriptures.” So that it may be ſaid, one 
reaſon of his riſing again at that particular time 
was to fulfil the ancient types and prophecies. 
Iſaac as he was a type of Chriſt in many things, 
fo particularly in this: When he was ordered 
to be ſacrificed, then he might be ſaid to die; 
his ſacrifice was a type of the ſacrifice of Chriſt ; 
and as he was reſtored as it were to life upon 
the third day, ſo upon the third day Chriſt roſe 
again from the dead. There was another type 
of this in the perſon of Jonas; (Matt. XII. 
40.) for as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly, ſo was the Son 
* of man to be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.“ There was another 
type of this in the ſheaf of firſt fruits; (Lev. 
XXIII. 10, &c.) for as the ſheaf, the firſt 
* fruits of the harveſt, was lifted up and waved 
before the Lord on the morrow after the 
* paſchal ſabbath; ſo Chriſt, the ** firſt fruits 
of them that ſlept,” was lifted up or raiſed 
from the dead on the ſame day, the morrow 
Vol. V. N , 6c "after 


278 On Clrifts ibis agoin the third Day, 
« after the paſchal ſabbath.” According to 
the pſalmiſt, (Pſal. XVI. 10.) the Holy one 
was not to lie ſo long in the grave as to ſee 
% corruption ;” and according to the prophet 
Hoſea, (VI. 2.) ſpeaking figuratively of the 
| Jews but to be underſtood litterally of Chriſt, 
, After two days will he revive us, in the 
.* third day he will raiſe us up and we ſhall 
©: live in his fight.” Agreeably to theſe an- 
cient prophecies, our Saviour frequently fore- 
told the ſame thing in his life-time. (Matt. 
XVI. 21.) From that time forth” (after that 
Peter had confeſſed him to be the Chriſt the 
Son of the living God) began Jeſus to ſhow 
« unto his diſciples, how that he muſt go un- 
1c to Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many things of the 
« elders and chief prieſts and ſcribes and be 
killed, and be raiſed again the third day: 
(—XVIL. 22, 23.) Again in Galilee, after 
His transfiguration, The Son of man fhall 
«© be betrayed into the hands of men, and they 
% raiſed again: (—XX. 18, 19.) Again in 
his way to Jeruſalem, ©* Behold we go up to 
«« Jeruſalem, and the Son of man ſhall be be- 
% trayed unto the chief prieſts, and unto the 
* ſcribes, and they ſhall condemn. him to 
death, and ſhall deliver him to the Gentiles 
to mock and to ſcourge and to crucify him, 
and the rhird day he ſhall riſe again: And 
upon ſeveral other occaſions as may be ſeen in 
the hiſtories of his life. Well therefore on | 
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He riſe again the third day to fulfil the ancient 
prophecies, to fulfil his own prophecies. His 
_ riſing again the third day or any day is won- 
derful, but is made {till more wonderful by its 
being ſo often ſignified and declared beforehand 
by the Spirit of prophecy. . 


%. 


But there muſt be ſome farther reaſon for 
his riſing again at that particular time. For 

if it had pleaſed God, that he ſhould have 

riſen again from the dead pn any other day, 
any other day might have been foretold as well 
as the third day. It muſt therefore not only 
have been proper for him to have riſen-again - . 
the third day becauſe it was foretold, but it 
muſt have beerr foretold becauſe it was proper 

for him to riſe again the third day. And here- 


in the propriety or fitneſs of it ſeemeth to 


conſiſt, that on the one hand he might be dead 
long enough for no doubt to remain of the 

truth and reality of his death, and on the other 
hand he might revive ſoon.cnough for his body = 
which -had never known fin never to know 
corruption. The Holy One” (as indeed it 
was fitting in the reaſon of things and as it was 
foretold in ſcripture) was not to ſee corrup- 
** tion:” but in all probability he would have 
ſeen corruption, had a longer time intervened - 
between his death and his reſurre&ion. It was 
ſaid of Lazarus, (John XI. 39.) Lord by 
** this time he ſtinketh for he hath been dead 
„four days: and would not this equally have 
been the caſe of Jeſus ; would not his body 
e N 2 have 
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have been corrupted as as ſoon, if not Döner by 
reaſon of his wounds, his temples having been 
torn with thorns, his back furrowed with 
ſcourges, his hands and feet transfixed by nails, 
and his fide pierced by a ſpear ? He roſe again 
therefore at the proper point of time, neither 
ſo ſoon as that there might remain any doubt 
of the reality of his death, nor ſo late as that 
his body might ſee corruption. Had he riſen 
ſooner, his enemies poſſibly migbt have ob- 
jected that he had not been really dead; had 
he lain longer, his friends might have deſpond- 
ed, and deſpaired of his ever riſing again. 80 
beautifully doth God a . n in its 
time and ſeaſon ! 

It is true there are ſome paſſages of Spur, 
hich ſeem to, claſh with the account here 
given, with the time here defined. Chriſt ſaid 
in his life time, (Matt. XXVII. 63. Mark 
SHE 31. ) After three days 1 will riſe 
AT Ko ; and upon another occaſion, (Matt. 
XII. 40.) “ As Jonas was three days and three 
„ nights in the whale's belly, fo ſhall the Son 
** of man be three days and three nights in the 
* heart of the earth.. Now ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Chrift did not riſe again after three days, 
for he roſe again the ** third day; neither 
was he three days and three nights” com- 
plete in the heart of the earth, for he was bu- 
ried on Friday evening and roſe again on Sun- 
day morning. But it will be no very difficult 
taſk to reconcile * 9 with the others, 
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as there is the greateſt harmony in the facred 
brake of any in the world. They may ſome- 
times ſeem to contradict one another, but they 
never do ſo in reality. And both of theſe ex- 
preſſions, if we had time and leiſure for it, f 
might be juſtified by parallel inſtances out of 
the beſt clafſic authors: but it may be proper 
to vindicate them by ne N in 1 
ſcripture, | | ] 
As to the . nene of — . 2 
after three days, however ſtrange ſuch an uſe 
of the prepoſition may appear to us, yet at that 
time it was eaſily underſtood for riſing again 
within three days or riſing again the third day, 
after one day and part - two others. For as 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. X. 5.) ſaid unto the 
people, Come again unto me after three days; 
*« and all the people” (ver. 12.) came to 
** Rehoboam on — — day, as the king bade 1 
*\ ſaying Come again to me on the third day? 
As Chriſt (Luke II. 46.) was found diſputing i 
in the temple, after three days,” that is on 
the third + 2 So the phraſe of riſing again 
after three — muſt be equivalent to riſing 
again he 3 day. And ſo the chief prieſts 
and phariſees themſelves underſtood it, for we 
read they came together unto Pilate (Matt. 
XXVII. 62, &c.) ,* ſaying, Sir we remember 
* that that deceiver ſaid while he was yet alive, 
After three days I will riſe again, command 
therefore that the ſepulchre be made ſure. 
until che third day, Je his 3 come 
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£6 by night and ſteal him away, and ſay unto | 

_ © the people He is riſen from the dead.” 
As to the other expreſſion of being three days 

. three nights in the heart of the earth, it is 
to be noted that as among us the time of twen- 
ty-four hours is called a day, fo among the 
Jews it is ſometimes called a day and ſome- 
times @ night and a day, as in the Iſt Chapter 
of Geneſis © The evening and the morning” 
or the night and the day were the day. So that 
ſaying The Son of man ſhall be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth, is the 
fame as ſaying The Son of man ſhall be Zhree 
days in the heart of the earth. | Now it is uſual 
in all languages to expreſs a part by the name 
of the wh 5 a part of the day by the whole 
gay: And the Jews in Morte were not un- 
accuſtomed to this manner of ſpeaking. For 
as a child was to be circumciſed, when he was 
eight days old, and the day of his birth was 
reckoned the firſt day though he was born ever 
ſo late, and the day of his circumeiſion was 
reckoned the eighth day though he was circum- 
Ciſed ever ſo. e. As Eſther declares Chap- 
ter IV. 16.' that ſhe will faſt and neither eat 
nor drink three days nigbt or day; and yet 
Chapter V. 1. She makes a banquet on the 
« third day 80 Chriſt by the very ſame 
figure of ſpeaking and reckoning may be faid to 
be three days in the heart of the earth, and yet 
riſe again the third day.—Such critical reflec- 
tions' may be ory — unentertaining, but it 
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can never be without its uſe to reconcile ſeem- 
ingly oppoſit paſſages of ſcripture one to ano- 
ther; that infidels may not triumph on the 
d, or believers ſtagger on the other. 
ve obſerved that our Saviour roſe again 
on the firſt day of the week or Sunday, and in 
commemoration of this wonderful event the 
Apoſtles and primitivg Chriſtians kept Sunday 
holy inſtead of Saturday, which was the 3 
ſabbath. The firft day of the week, the vel 
oo of our Saviour's reſurrection, (John XX 
10.) we find the diſciples aſſembled, and Jeſus 
5 Randi in the midſt of them, and bleſſing 
and inſtructing them. Again the very next 
Sunday following we likewiſe find the diſei- 
ples aſſembled (ver. 26.) „ And after eight 
« days,” that is on the eighth day, again 
6c bis diſciples were within, and Thomas was 
e with them.” Six weeks after, at Pentecoſt, 
we find the apoſtles' aſſembled again on this 
day; (Acts II. 1, 4.) “ they were Fall with | 
one accord in one place, 1 were all filled 
« with the Holy Ghoſt.” Afterwards the au- 
thor of the Acts of the Apoſtles ſpeaketh of their 
aſſembling on this day as à ſettled cuſtom 
among them; (XX. 7.) And upon the firſt 
day of the week: when the diſciples came to- 
© gether to break bread, Paul preached unto- 


_ Fin St. Paul, referring plainly to their 


religious aſſemblies on this day, adviſeth the 
Corinthians, (1 Cor. XVI. 1, z.) Now 
* e the collection for the ſaints as 1 
T4 "> 0 bare 
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«© have given order to the Churches of Gala- | 


“ tia, even ſo do ye, Upon the fir/# day of 
the week let every one of you lay. by him in 
* ſtore,” that is put into the treaſury, ** as 


God hath proſpered him, dle. there be no 


**. gatherings when I come.” St. John in his 
Revelation (I. 10.) calleth this day by. name 


**. the Lord's day.” And in conformity to the 


pattern of the bleſſed apoſtles and primitiye 


diſciples, the Chriſtian Church in all ages 


from the firſt to the laſt hath obſerved the 


ſame day inſtead of Saturdgy. which * the 


Ain ſabbath. 


Jo juſtify this change of the Gbbath. made 


by the apoſtles, we will trace. the thing from 


the fountain, beginning at the beginning. That 


man ſhould worſhip God, the creature adore 
the creator, is a truth evident and undeniable ; 


and. it is no leſs evident and undeniable, that 


as God is to be worſhipped, ſo ſome certain 
times ſhould be ſet apart for worſhipping | him, 
God therefore having made the world in fix 
days, ordained from the beginning, that every 


ſrrenth day ſhould be kept holy; (Gen. II. 2, 


3+) fAnd on the ſeventh day God ended his 


74 ork which he had made, and reſted on the 


40 


Fe 


and ſanctified it, becauſe that in it be had 


* 
— =, 


% and made.“ The ſame ordinance and the 
fame wlan for it are e repeated in the fourth 
\ 5 command- 


{ 
* 
/ 

L 


{ 
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ſeventh. day from all his works which he 
% had made; and God bleſſed the ſeventh day 


«* reſted from all his work, which God created 
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commandment; Remember the ſabbath-day 
« to keep it holy, for in fix days the Lord 
* made heaven and earth, the ſea and all that 
„ in them is, and reſted the ſeventh day, 
« wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſahbath-day 
and hallowed it. The deſign, the moral 
deſign, of the inſtitution in both places is, 


N 


that every ſeventh day or one day in ſeven ſhould, = 


be exempted: from the ordinary cares and bu= 
ſineſs of the world, and more immediately des. 


dicated to religious uſes and the ſervice of G- 


but which is the firſt day or which is the fe- 
venth day, as we cannot certainly know at this 
diſtance. of time, may be fixed as men ſhall 
agree among themſelves. What was the ſe- 

venth day of the creation was the firſt Whole 


day of Adam's life, and the beginning of the 


week to bim; and when God renewed the in- 
ſtitution among the children of Iſrael, he ſeem- 


eth to have altered the day of reſt, and to have 
appointed the ſeventh day of the week inſtead 
of the firſt to be kept as their ſabbath, The 
command was again repeated to the Jews with 
an additional reaſon aſſigned for it peculiar to 
that people, (Deut, V. 15.) .** Remember that 
e thou waſt a ſervant in the land of Egypt, 
*« and that the Lord thy God brought thee out. 
** thence through a mighty band and by a 
ſtretched out arm; therefore the Lord thy 
„ God commanded thee to keep the Habach. 
% day: And for the better remembrance of 
the ſtrict /abor to which they had been inured 


K 


* 
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= the houſe of bondage, that ſtrict reſt was in- 


comme oration of the deliverance out of 


the Jewith meats and drin 
and” holy-days, (Col. IT; 16, 17.) K Let no 


i 


. 
a y o 


joined them on the ſabbath, inſomuch that the 
man who gathered ſticks (Numb. XV. 5 was 


ordered to be ſtoned. 


We ſee Werse that in the teten of 


me fabhath, there is ſomething of a poſitive 
and ſomething of a moral nature, Krnbitii g 
of temporary and ſomething of perpetual obli- 


ation. What is of a moral nature and of per. 
tyat obligation, the apoſtles cold not dif. 


45 with : but their hands were not fo tied 


, As to what was only of a poſitive nature 


= 7:1 of tempotary obligation. Now what is 
of 4 moral nature and of perpetual obligation 
is the ſetting apart of Wine certain times, at 
leaſt one day in ſeven; for the more immediate 
Worſhip and fervice of the Almighty Creator of 


us ab all things; and this part the apoſtles 


Have preſerved and confirmed, 1 Wrath they have 
"chan ged the day from Saturday to 

furely there is no more intrinſic go Ireeſs in 
one day than in another. What was of a poſi- 
tive nature and of tempora oblig tion was 


unda and 


the keeping of that firi& reſt on Satur 


land of Egypt ; and this part the apoſtles have 
canceled (p47 aboliſhed, ſo that St. Paul join- 
eth the obſervation of the r fabbath with 

8, and new-moons 


man therefore judge yon in meat or in drink, 
*.or in reſpect of an * or of the new-. 
8 oe moon 
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% moon or of the ſabbath- days, which are a 
«- ſhadow of things Song} dut the —_— 2 
5s f misses * ee x os 

Ir is the command of God to al men from 
the creation to dedicate one day in fever "more 
particularly to his worſhip and ſervice: the 
Jews therefore religiouſly obſerve every S . 
day, Pharaoh and his Egyptians having been 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea oz a Saturday: 
the Mohammedans © religiouſly © obſerve "every 
Friday, their prophet having made his 888 5 
from Mecca en 4 Friday: and we Chriſtians | 
religiouſly obſerve every Sunday, our Saytour 
having riſen again from the dead on a Sunday, 

Our obſervation of this day is ſufficiently 
authoriſed by the practice and examples of the 
Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians. The Chrif- 
tian religion, as it was to aboliſh all the Jews - 
iſh ceremonies, ſo particularly this of the Sa. 
bath. It may ſeem therefore ftrange'to'ſome 
that after repeating the fourth commandment 
we ſhould ſtill ſay, Lord have mercy u 
e us, and incline our hearts to keep this la: 
And this was one reaſon why the excellent Mr. 55 
Chillingworth refuſed to fubſcribe to our li- 
turgy and enter into holy orders, till after he 
had confidered- things ore maturely and had 
fatisfied himſelf in this Gor bas For the 
truth is, we pray not that we may obſerve the 
Jewiſh ſabbath, "which is aboliſhed, but tha 
we may dedicate one day in ſeven to the more 
a immediate 5 of Sea the n MX 
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| the world. Accordingly we religiouſly obſerve 
one day in ſeven in commemoration. of the old 
creation; and this one day in ſeven with us is 
Sunday in commemoration of the new creation 
by Jeſus, Chriſt; the Jewiſh. ſabbath being as 
it were buried with our Saviour, and Sunday 
by his reſurrection being become the Lord's 
day. The Jewiſh ſabbath was no more than a 
type of the Chriſtan, their deliverance a type 
of ours; theirs, from the Egyptian bondage, 
ours from the bondage of ſin and death; and 
if the former deſerved to be commemorated 
weekly, how much more the latter? | 
How highly blameable then are thoſe Chriſ. 
tians, who forſake. the aſſembling. of them- 
ſelves together, and will not vouchſafe even 
NPR! d in ſeven, to bleſs their creator and 
emorate their redeemer? And what can 
be the final end of ſuch perſons, but that 
Ly «whoſoever bath been aſhamed of him and 
155 is words in this generation, of him alſo 
© ſhall. the Son of man be aſhamed, when he 
« cometh i in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels?“ How is it poſſible for them, 
who, refuſe to devote to bim ſo ſmall a portion 
heir time in this life, ever to expect to be 
& happy, with him. to all eternity in the 
next. Every day of our lives we ought, to de- 
icate to the. worſhip and ſervice of God, as 
we have opportunity and ability; but one day 
in ſeven; is particularly required of us by the 
laws of. God, and. the laws of our country; 
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and to employ it in buſineſs is wrong, for what | 


| buſineſs can be of greater concern and conſe- 


-quence to us, than the duties of religion hd 


the ſalvation of our immortal ſouls? but to 


conſume it in pleaſures and diverſions is worle, 


- 


* for His merey endureth for ever.” 


only not be Chriſtians, but even w 
Heathens; they muſt not only be deſtitute of 


and is ſuch an abuſe of God's mercies as no- 


thing can extenuate or.excuſe, 'They Wy not 
® 


all ſenſe of gratitude, but muſt be like the 
brute beaſts without underſtanding, and never 
conſider that God is their creator and preſerver, 


or Jeſus Chriſt their Saviour and redeemer, that 


he died for our ſins, and roſe again for our 


juſtificatian, and we ſhould alſo die unto fin, 


and live again unto righteouſneſs. To a gene- 
rous mind nothing certainly can be more pleaſ- 
ing than gratitude and thankſgiving g; and what 
can be more deſerving of our gratitude and 


| thankſgiving than the mercies of God in Chriſt 


Jeſus? We may very fitly therefore take up 


the words of the Pil, and ſay, as ſpoken 


by him they were prophetic, but as applied by 
us they are fulfilled, (Pſal. CXVIII. 22, &c.) 

« The ſtone which the builders refuſed i is be- 
* come the head ſtone of the corner. This is 
the Lordis doing, it is marvelous in our 


ce 


eyes. This is the day which the Lord * 


1 


made, we will rejoice and be 


br 55 in it. 
*« give thanks unto the Lord 
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DISSERTATION XXXIV 


Wo 
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on er SAVIOUR's mne 5 


5 


X FT ER our Saviour had ſhowed him- 
L lf alive again to his apoſtles by many 
7 infallible proofs,” and had converſed with 
them « forty days, ſpeaking of the thing 
ertaining to the kingdom of God, 

PN them out as far as to Bethany, to the 
4. mount called Olivet, and there in the pre- 
ſence of them all was carried up into hea- 
« yen.” There are different heavens, as we 
learn from ſcripture ; and different degrees or 
ſtations in heaven, The third heaven” is 
mentioned by St. Paul, (2 Cor. XII. 2.) and 
our Saviour faith in St. John's goſpel, (XIV, 

2.) that © in his Father's: houſe are many 
« manſions.” But Jeſus aſcended to the place 
of the higheſt honor and dignity, and the 
ſtrongeſt * poſlible are employed in ſpeak · 
ing of his exaltation. (Heb. IV. 14.) He 
* paſſed into the heavens, or rather dehuhela 
rug vpaves, He paſſed through the heavens :” 

(VII. 26.) He was made higher than the 
“ heavens ;” (Eph. IV. 10. JÞ 75 He aſcended 
01 up far above all heavens; as it is expreſſed 
in different places of a and ſat on 
he 4 * of Gd. 1 
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The phraſe of * fitting on the Bebe 
« of God” we know very well is purely me- 
taphorical, for God is a ſpirit without py ; 


and without parts: and gonſequently as to 
on the right-hand of the king is the place of 
higheſt honor and F among men, ſo 
to ſit on the right- and of God, muſt: fignify 
to be next in power and dominion to God 
himſelf. Chriſt is ſometimes. ſaid to dle on 
the right-hand of God, and ſometimes. to Rand 
on the right-hand of God; but the moſt uſual _ 
expreſſion is /tting on the right-hand of God, 
to denote. the full poſſeſſion, the ſecurity, and 
perpetuity of his dominion. By virtue of his 
divine nature he was indeed in heaven even 
while he was upon earth; but now he aſcend- 
ed thither in his human nature, in his human 
ſoul and body, by local motion, of which the 
infinity of the divine nature is not capable, 
As the Son of God, he was in heaven before; 
but now he aſcended thither, as the Son of 
man. For there is not the leaſt ground or 
pretence for thinking with ſome ancient heres 
ties, that his humanity was ſwallowed up by 
his divinity. . No, the man Chriſt Jeſus who 
ſuffered and died here on earth, now liveth 
and reigneth in heaven; in the ſame nature 
in which he ſuffered, i a the lame i he 
glorified. 5 
The aſcewbon and e of Chriſt . 
muſt needs be a pleaſing ſukject of refletion 
to N ians. The n nnot but feel "i i 
; 


i 
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ſelf raiſed and exalted by ſuch meditations, 
It is a theme of large extent both with regard 


| to ſpeculation and with regard to practice. 


Every way we may think of it with delight 


and improvement, whether we conſider the 
oper and prophecies which preſigniſied and 


oretold it, or the ends and reaſons of it, or 


the particular circumfrances with which it was 
attended, or laſtly the moral and religious uſes 
| which may be made of it. 


I. It was certainly a ſurpriſing revoluti jon, 


* he, who had ſo lately ſuffered as a male- 
factor and expired on a croſs, ſhould aſcend 
into heaven and be ſeated at the right-hand of 
the majeſty on high, (1 Pet. III. 22.) “ angels 
and authorities and powers being made ſub- 
0 Jo. unto him.” But there were ſeveral 


ras to 8 becauſe rs leaſed 8 
the apoſtle ſpeaketh ; (Heb: XI. 5.) and was 
therefore a proper type of the aſcenfion of the 
beloved Son, (Matt. III. 17.) in whom 
* God was well pleaſed.” —In like manner 


the prophet Elijah was taken up into heaven 


in the preſence of Eliſha, and a portion of the 
maſter's ſpirit deſcended- to the ſcholar : and 


what an exact image and repreſentation was 
here of our Saviour o aſcenſion into heaven in 


5 7 * 2 / 7 the 
N * ; ; 


% g 
* 


to the holy place (Heb. IX. 7.) not with- 


the inſtance is applied by the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, (XI. 12.) “ being 


come an high: prieſt of good things to come 


by his own blood entred in once into the holy 
„ place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us. The holy place into which the 


 high-pnieſt entred was a figure of heaven in- 
10 which Chriſt entred 3 for as the ſame apoſtle % 


faith afterwards (ver. 24.) © Chriſt is not en- 


e tred into the holy places made with hands 
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the prefence of his diſciples, and of his miſſion - 
afterwards of the Holy Ghoſt upon them in 
conſequence of it? As the High- prieſt was 
in many things a type of Jeſus, ſo particular- 
ly in this, that he entered once every year in- 
«« out blood, which he offered for himſelf and 
« for the errors of the people: So Chriſt, as 


— 


* which are the figures of the true, but into 


heaven itſelf now to appear in the preſence 


of God for us. — The patriarch Joſeph was 
a lively type of Jeſus in his exaltation, as in- 
deed in many other circumſtances of his life. 
The parallel is very remarkable between them: 
E favorite of his father, ſent to viſit 

is brethren, and ſold by them for twenty 


pieces of ſilver; Jeſus, the beloved Son of 


God, ſent into the world, and ſold for thirty 
pieces of filver by one of his diſciples : Jo- 
ſeph, ſuffering for his innocence, in priſon 
between two criminals; Jeſus, alſo ſuffering 


for his innocence, on the croſs between two 
1 Vt. V. O ne” 
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thieves : Joſeph faretelling deliverance to one 
of his fellow-prtoters, and denouncing death 
to the other; Jeſus-promiſing e eee 
pineſs to one of his ee and aban 
doning the other: Joſeph from priſon advan- 
ced next to Pharaoh, and made ruler over all 
the land of Egypt; Jeſus after his paſſion 
exalted to the right -hand of God, and (Matt. 
XXVIII. 10.) © all power given unto him in 
% heaven and in earth. We have yet ano- 
ther memorable type in the exaltation of Da- 
vid from a low ſtate of ſuffering to a king- 
dom, and he ſpeaketh often of his own cafe 
in terms which do not ſo properly belong to 
yu but are rather preigurative-of the Meſ- 
(Pal. XXI. 1, 4, &c.) The King 
i: Wd joy in thy 1 O Lord; He aſk- 
«ed life of thee, and thou gaveſt it him, 
even length of days for ever and ever; His 
e ploty 16 es in thy ſalvation z honor and 
«ma majeſty haſt thou laid upon him; For thou 
t haſt made him molt bleſſed for ever; and 
ther paſſages there a are in the ſame Rrain and 
| ii. 
> But, there were not 90 outs e 


be thought perhaps more arbitrary and admiſ- 


five of a greater latitude of interpretation; but 
there were alſo ſeveral prophecies, which point- 
ed out this event more directly and plainly.— 
The XXIVth Pſalm was war; by David 
on occaſion of his bringing the Ark of God to 


ao e in Mount Sion; but e doubtleſs, 
65 It 
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aſcenſiotti of Chriſt our Lord; refer verſes I 


heads O ye gates, and 


oe 84 cr X's Aris p 
it was intended likewiſe 28 a prophee: 


it being rather more appli able to this latter 


Sccaſtof than to the' Fermer, and if feet 


to have been under ſtosd fe by the! ancient 
Jes themſelves; (Vert 5. Lift up your 
be ye hift bp ysebef⸗ 


4 laſting doors, and the King of glory ſhall 
% come n. In the LNXVIIItR Pſalm We Habe 
that famous Prop _— (ver. 18. ) &. Thom haft 


aſtenſſ 
Sin and Death and alt tke powers o 


take n 


c aſeended on high; thou haſt led ca) pPtivit ty 
56. captive,” fo literally true of our 5 85 8 
” into Heaven; and triumphin > over 
„Hell. 
3 be the more Certain that pot" 
f applying! ths pi Oy in th 
manner, bor it H manner applied (Ept. 


And we 


IV. 8.) by St. Paul himfelf.— There is with 


60 for ever Alter the order of Melchiſedek, 


Is 


| * the besvens, but he faith himſelf The e 


my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand untfl 
take thi 


ther fatrous prophecy' in anotlier Pfalm of Da- 
vic's, (PAL CX. 1.) The Lord ſaid unto 


n. n thy footftool 3” Aud | 
Lord of David,” this <4 pri 


be but the Meſfiah? 80 Jeſus and the Jews . 
of his tine (Matt. XXII. 44.) underſtood it, 
2nd ſo St; Peter expoundòs it, (Acts II. 74; &e. ) 

For David, faith he, is not afcendec into 


© ſtid unto my Lord Sit thou oft f + 
% hanck until I make thy foes chy sede ; 
wt Therefore let n houſe” of Tfrael know 

f . ""— 
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47 Mapei; that God hath Se on cas 
% Jeſus, whom ye have crucified both- Lord 
% and Chriſt. One citation more will he . 
ſufficient, and that ſhall be Daniel's viſion of 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah (Dan. VII. 13. 
44. ) «I ſaw in the night viſions, and behold 
one like the Son of man came with the 
88 « clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient 
l of days, and they brought him near before 
% him; And there was given him dominion 
% and glory and a kingdom, that all people, 
4 nations and languages ſhauld ſerve. him; 
“ his, dominion is an everlaſting dominion 
which ſhall not paſs away, and his king- 
SF dom that which ſhall; not be deſtroyed.” — — 
It was therefore neceſſary for our Saviour to 
aſcend into heaven in order to fulfil the ancient 
propbecies; 3 but. it: was made ſtill more neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe he had. ſo often romiſed and 
foretold the ſame thing "himſelf i in his life - 
time. And after he Bad aſcended, . the pro- 
phecies and the event, compared together, 
would: illuſtrate: and confirm each 1 — and 
ſtrengthen the faith of his diſciple.. 
II. Theſe were not the only — and eber 
£ 5 of our Lord's aſcenſion. It was not only fit 
and proper, becauſe it was foretold; but it 
was foretold, becauſe it was originally fit and 
proper, and deſigned from = beginning. 
And ſome of the reaſons of it we,may collect 
from ſome hints given, us here and there in 
re There” were 1 ſevetal ages to 
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come 'Vefore tt 12 end of the world and the g e- 


neral judgment. Him therefore (Acts III. ' 2 
„the heaven mult receive until the times of 
« reſtitution of all things. —With' regard to 
himſelf this exaltation Was a juſt and roper ; 
reward of his humiliation. (Phil. II. 8, 9.) 


« He humbled himſelf and became obedient 


„ unto death, even the death of the croſs, 


% wherefore God alſo hath highly exalted him, 
« and given him a name which is above every 


name. With regard to his dj 4 815 it was 


2 ſtrong confirmation of their faitl A ſenſible 
demonſtration that he had come rom God, 


when he went to God; and they, who had | 


doubted 'of his divine "miſſtod before, could 
doubt no longer when they ſaw him aſcend 

thus triumphantly into 'heayen.—Thither he 
aſcended, that as our King he might ſubdue 


his ee and protect nie ſubjects. (T Sor. 
XV. 25, 26.) „For he muſt reign” till he 


«© hath 75 all enemies under his feet, The 


« laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed is death.” 
—Thither he aſcended that as our. Pri he 
might enter into the preſence of God and in- 


tercede for us. For (Heb. IX. 24 9 „ Chriſt 
<« is entred into heaven itſelf now to aj pear = 
in the preſence c of God for us; And (Heb. 
VII. 29.) © he is able alſo to ſave them to 
the uttermoſt that come unto God by him, 
e ſeeing he ever liveth to make intercefflon + 
n em.” —Thither he aſcended that, as 
our Propher, he might ſend down the Holy 
n | 10 3 1 5 — 


4 
} 


» 
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Ghoſt to inlighten. and anſtrydQ,. ta ſfuppar 
and comfort ys, For. as he leid Rimſelf to 
his nes, (John XVI. 7.) H ie expe. 
dient for you that 1 go away, far if I. go 
4 not away, the Comforter will not aome un- 
* to yoh ; but if I depart, I:will ſend him 
* unte von. One farther end and xeaſan of 
our Lord's aſcofign Wien a8 he himſelf de- 
aalen $0908 XIV. z.) “to prepare à place 
pj AOL fe, i 1 1 75 he js there. WR FRAY. he 
AT 705 a his reſurrection , was a.' pledge 
10 earneft ws ours, © likewiſe-is his aſcen- 
fion into heayen of our being taken up | 
00. * He as the forerunner i is entre for 1 us, 
Heb. VI. 20.) and at the laſt day, (1 Thedl. 
IV. 47.) % we ſhall be caught up in the. clouds 
to 2 the Lord i 15 the air, and 1g wall LY 
« ever be with the "| AST A 
III. We may not only, diſcover the Treated 
100 and propriety in the thing itſelf, but 
likewiſe in the e ciroumſtguces. with 
hich it was attended. So wiſely and beau- 
tifully doth Proyidence diſpoſe; and order 
eyents, that in the life and ations of our Sa- 
A815 there is not a ſingle paſſage, there is not 


ta 2 . not of loge! 10 
— 


ignif 
oy _ 2 ths 0 our ebf ende 
in. the preſence the aps, ; eed it 
was requilite. that to ſuch a 8 thera 
5 Gould be 4 competent number of Witneſſes. 
7 "a pater a ag 0 him in che act of his 


| reſur- 
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econ, but they ſaw him rate Ws 5 
his aſcenſion; for there was not the ſame ne- 
ceſſity of their being ſpectators i in the former 
caſe as in the latter. There was really no 
neceſſity at all of their ſeeing him riſe from 
the dead, it being to all intents and purpoſes 
1 5 ſofficient, if they ſaw him after he was riſen, 
and knew him to be alive again by many 
„ infallible proofs.” But there was a 2 
of their ſeeing him aſcend into heaven, be- 
cauſe they could not ſee him after he was aſ- 
cended; and otherwiſe they could not have 
been ſuch eapubic witneſſes of the truth f 
the fact, and could have received the know- 
lege of it afterwards only from revelation. © 
It is farther obſervable, that he was raked 5 
up into heaven, while he was bleſſing his diſ- 
ciples. (Luke XXIV. 50, 51.) „ 
" life up his hands and bleſſed them; And it 
„came to paſs while he bleſſed them, he was 
„ parted from them and carried up into _ 
ven. This was very ſuitable and congru 
ous, It was keeping up his character. It was 
doing in the laſt act upon earth, what he had 
been doing all his life before. It was exer- 
iſing che diſpoſition, and doing the work of 
heaven even while he was going thither; and 
5 this, as well as in other things, (1 Pet. II. 
21.) he * left us an ae that we ſhould 
* follow his ſteps.” 
The place from which he ena was the 
Mount of Olives, I ſuppoſe on account of its 
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proximity to Jeruſalem. This too had been 
the ſcene of his paſſion, and fitly therefore was 
it of his aſcenſion. As the apoſtles had ſeen 
him here in his agony, ſo here they ſaw him 
enter upon his glory. And mountains as be- 
ing more conſpicuous ſeem to have been, not 
caſually but deſignedly, the ſcenes of the moſt - 
 . memorable tranſactions. Abraham was or- 
Hered to offer up Iſaac on a mountain; the 
lam was given on a mountain; and Moſes was 
ordered to go up into a mountain to die; and 
Pavid's tabernacle and Solomon's temple were 
built on mountains. We read often of our 
Saviour's going up into a mountain to pray; 
on a mountain he delivered his doctrin to the 
people; on a mountain he choſe his twelve 
apoſtles; on a mountain he was transfigured 
pe died on Mount Calyary, and AE from 
Mount Olives: ic; | 
There is ſomething. ante 5 in 5 
manner of his aſcent. It was ſlow and leiſure- 
Ih and as-much unlike that-of Elijah, as the 
ſpirit of the goſpel is different from that of 
the law. Elijah was taken up (2 Kings II. 
IL). by a whirlwind in a chariot of fire 
« with horſes of fire; but Jeſus aſcended 
gently. © in a cloud, and the apoſtles ſtood 
2 © '7- quang:; -and-.;f8 looking ſtedfaſtly toward 
” eaven as he went up.“ Elijah too ſpake 5 
Joubtfally to Eliſha, whether the ſpirit ſhould + Mi: 
deſcend upon him or not, (2 Kings II. 10.) 
n T5098 haſt aſked a hard act nevertheleſs 
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«if adds ſee me when I am taken from thee; 
4e it ſhall be ſo unto thee; but if not, it hall 
* not be ſo: But Jeſus gave an abſolute pro- 
miſe to his diſciples, - (Acts I. 50 Ve hall 
, be baptized with the Holy Gt oft not many 
* days hence.” Fifty men ſearched for Elijah 
* three days, 2 Kings II. 16.) * leſt per- 
« adventure the Spirit of the Lord had taken 
him up, and caſt him upon ſome mountain 
or into ſome valley: But the apoſtles en- 
tertained no ſuch doubts about Jeſus 3 they 
knew very well that he had: come from God 
and went to God. ; | 
Angel. alſo were witnellbs bf Th afvenſjaid; 
to give the greater grandeur and ſolemnity to 
the thing, and likewiſe to aſſure the apoſtles of. 
his reception into heaven, whither their eyes 
could not follow him, Angels had proclaimed 
his nativity, angels had proclaimed his reſur- 
rection, and now they proclaimed his aſcenſion. ' 
One farther deſign in the manner and cir- 
cumftances of our Lord's aſcenſion was to let 
us ſee the manner and circumſtances of his 
coming to judgment. He aſcended in a cloud, 
with the holy angels; and in like manner he 
will come again in the clouds of heaven, 
and “ the holy angels with him.“ There is 


_ only the divine teſtimony to aſſure us of 


but what hath been done may be done 
es (Acts I. II.) “ This ſame Jeſus, 
$6. which is taken — Wen ""”_ into al 
; 66 


* 


* 


ag2 O aur S4aviovur's 2 7 
45 « ſhall-fo come in like anner. a ye © have 
2 «« ſeep him go: into as, „„ 

IV. Baut there is any 
Chriſtian faith, that dne only i in ſpecu- 
lation, and hath not ſome influence upon prac- 


tice. The dectrins of Chriſtianity are all de- 


figned to make us better men as well as better 
Chriſtians ; and ſeveral moral] and religious uſes 
be made of this in particular which we 
2 been explaining. We will {peciſy ſome 
of the Pr incipal. BIG 
2 uſe that may decade cf- this dodtrin is 
to teach us ſobjection and obedience to our 
Lord Chriſt. For he is aſcended into heaven, 


785 liteth on the right hand of God; ** all 


er being given unto him in heaven and 


in garth; 1 


a the tribute of our hearts and lives, revere 


his doctrins, © obey his precepts, deſire nothing 


beyond his favor, and dread nothing beyond 


his diſpleaſure? He mult reign till be bath 
put all enemies under his feet yo % (1 Cor. XV, 


28.) Principalities and all the powers of dark- 


nels muſt ſubmit; And what is potent ig- 


norant man, that he ſhould | 
his will ? Man the moſt obliged to him and 


pretend to reſiſt 


the moſt dependent upon him of all intelligent 
beings ? It is in vain for us to kick againſt the 
ricks. One way or other we muſt acknow- 
ege bis power and dominion either in our fal- 
voson 0 in our ee Serve on | 
WF: 3 | , Lord” 


/ 


/ 


2 


Athlet of, „ 


bi joice 1h, lu Kh, (hl Xe. Son leſt he 
angry, 5 ye periſh from. the way, when 


2 4 158 Wrath is n but a little; ad 


« all they that pus ibcir rug in hin. . 

Another pſc_that may be made of this doc 
trig is t9 quicken and animate our devoten, 
E r is Che ft ©. centred into heaven nom to * 

«« pear in the preſence of God for us; (I 
IX. 20-0. and mall not we therefore. place all 
our contigence in his prevailing name and mee 
rits? ſhall we ever ſo far diſparage bis mediae 
torſhip, as to ſot up other mediators, the Vir. 

gin Mary, or Saints or Angels? As the ſon 
of man he bag, experience of aur Wants, ag 
the Sen af Gad he is able to ſopply. them, 

(Heb, 1. Pats ). ** We have not an high- 
prieſt 1 75 cannot be touched with the 
feeling of gur infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted like as ye are, yet. without 

5 „Kas Let us therefore came- boldly unto the 
* throne of grace, that we may ji grey. | 
**.and find grace; to belp in time of need. 
A third uſe: that may, be made of this doo 


trin is to. raiſe our hopes, and comfort us ian 


aur paſſage through this life, For what can bs 
a greater fund of hope and conſolation than tha 
thoughts of Jeſus being exalted in out natura 


to the right hand, of Gd? What ſublime no- 
tions muſt this give us of the digoity of hu» 


e ae. e an pr h muff it be in 


us 


* 
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us to debaſe and demean it? What evil things 


ſhould we fear, what good thin gs may we 9 'F | 


hope and expect, when we have ſo powerful a 


repreſentative and friend in the court of het Þ 
ven? What an earneſt. is this of our advance. - 6 


ment to heaven in due ſeaſon; and what n 
more effectually abate the edge of affliction, 


and take away the ſting of death? (Rom. VIII. | 


3» 34.) Who hall lay any t ing to the 
4 charge of God's elect? Bed that -Sniieth 


% Who is he that condemneth ?' hriſt that 
, died, yea rather that is riſen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, ; Who! alſo 


% maketh interceſſion for u? 


A fourth uſe that may be made of this doc- 
trin is to purify, and exalt our affections, to 


wean them from the things of this world, and 
fix them upon the joys of the next, whither 
our Saviour is gone before to prepare a place 


for us. Chriſt our treaſure is above, and ſhall 
our hearts be here below? Our head is in hea- 
ven, and ſhall the members lie groveling on 


earth? There can be no union with Chrift an 
the world together. (Col. III. 1, 2.) 1 
«© ye then be riſen. with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe 
* things which are above, where Chriſt * 
% on the right hand of God; Set 
1 affection on things above not on things on. 
. 

Finally. As we believe that FRE bavious 


0% 


wil come {rom heaven, in like manner as he 


went into heaven, let us fit and pr: 


1 ; / 


1 


OY 
1 
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| (elves to receive him; let him not catch us 
in | fleeping, or doing worſe than ſleeping; a 
1 125 loins be girded about, and our lights burn- 
that ſo (Col. III. 4.) when Chriſt, 
« who is our life, ſhall appear, r, We may alſo 


pear with him in glory.” (Rev. XX. 
bog e Even ſo come, Lord A 
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[Ti is common | with 1 men 10 run 3 things 
in extremes, or to cry them up in ex- 
tremes; and of all, ſorts of things there has 
nothing been more extravagantly' magnified on 
one ſide, and more unworthily depreciated on 
the other than the uſe of reaſon in religion. 
Some men attribute too much, and others too 
little to reaſon. Some exalt it as the only rs 
and. gu! ide in matters of religion, and others 
decry it again as no rule or _ at. all. The 
firſt look upon it as their pole - ſtar, or rather 
as their fon,. that drowneth every. other light 
of heaven in its ſuperior luſtre: the others 
. 3 


3 


7 Hike" theſe worſe then Prot fuſtes | 
mort; of ſtreteh it to far; to make it fuitiour 


des Ov the of of Rain} 15 e 


0. walls | 


regard it no more than an ignis fat 


fire, a vapor of the earth, which if purfued 


will lead 4 man out of the way td a bog of 4 
E pice. The one ſort denies every thing 
f A myſtery in religion, and wilt receive no- 

for an article of faith that cannot be 


comprebarided: as perfectly as a mathematical 


propoſition: the other ſort eſteems a thing the 
more myſterious the more orthodox, 1 the 
more unreaſonable it is to believe it, the greater 
merit there is in With thoſe, to 
ſubmit to proper authority i is to follow like 


. beaſts in the herd, and it is altogether as ridi- 
| culous and eblure to admit what is above rea- 


ſon as What is againſt reaſon: with theſe, to 


doubt of one of their articles of religion is no 


better than herefy, and an impartial. inquiry 


into the grounds of religion is ſcepticiſm, in- 


fidelity, atheiſm, : _ not. In a word 


te former ſet᷑ up reaſdni in 0 6 faith, 

and the latter ee” hy 4 faith 155 opp Arion to 
1 1 i D 

— beg the nN betereen 


theſe two extremes neither turnitige* to = 
Hand nor to the left; that wWe a 
op Rent 8 


parpeſes; that neither our Chriſtian liberty 
May run into Heentioufhels; nor out fabmifflon 
1 Churchlsurhority fink into flavery; it is 


my defign firſt to juſtify the uſe f reafdn in 


* and them toconfitc it WN its due 
8 bounds 


Pg 
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bounds and limits; 'to- ſhow generally he at 
reaſon is to be uſed in religion, and particu- 
larly how dt is to be uſed; in what caſes it is 
proper to exerciſe it, and in what again to 
exerciſe it would de improper. . 1 

I. In the firſt place I am to juſtify the uſe 
of reaſon in religion; and that may be done 
upon theſe grounds and principles ;. becauſe 
there is no good argument againſt it, and there 
are ſeveral good arguments for it, and aftet 
all, whether we will or not we watt in ſome . 
meaſure uſe our reaſon in religion, if we are 
of any religion at all. | 
There is no good argument ogainf this ok | 

of reaſon in religion. For the beſt and moſt 
ſpecious Ae uſually offered is this, that 
1 men are permitted to uſe their reaſon and to 
for themſelves in matters of religion, 
Won farewell peace farewell unity in. the 
Church, florith ſchiſm, floriſh hereſy, fo many 
men fo many creeds and opinions. And ſuch 
tragical exclamations ate ſome of the main 
pillars of that proud and monſtrous fabric, the 
infallibility of the Pope and Church of Rome. 
But let it be conſidered, that it is not the uſe 
of reaſon that leadeth a man into herefy and 
the like, but the abuſe of it: and to argue (1 
from the abuſe of a thing againſt the uſe & 
it is what the rules of logie will never admit. 
Men ww abuſe their civil liberties, but mar 


GO Ab [Neſs d nfm nag ls equip, | 
rd: . 355 ö they 
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they therefore be made the ſlaves of arbitrary 1 
power? Men may abuſe every thing they have 
and enjoy, their life and being itſelf, but muſt 
they therefore have and enjoy nothing, no life 
or being at all? In like manner muſt they 
not be ſuffered, to uſe their reaſon, leſt they 
ſhould happen to abuſe it; and for fear of . 
thinking themſelves into hereſy, muſt they be 
taught not to think at all? The unity of the 
Church is a deſirable thing g. but not to be 
- purchaſed with the loſs of reaſon, the loſs of 
: liberty. It is better for men to differ like 
men than unite like a drove of beaſts. In 
ſhort whatever is ſaid againſt reaſon muſt be 
ſaid either with reaſon or without reaſon: If 
without reaſon, no body I ſuppoſe will regard 
it; if with reaſon, it is confirming the 7 
thing which is attempted to be overthrownu. 
As there is no good argument againſt the 
uſe of reaſon i in religion, ſo there are ſeveral 
good arguments for it. For otherwiſe how 
ball we know whether we are in the right or 
in the wrong, whether we are in the light and 
tze way to ſalvation, or are walking on in 
| darkneſs and the ſhadow of death? For what 
end was our reaſon given us but to be uſed? 
And is it to be uſed in leſſer matters and not 
Iz greater; in things temporal and not in ſpi- 
ritual; in the periſhing trifles of this world 
and not in the everlaſting concerns of the 
world to come? Reaſon is the moſt precious 
talent we Have, and what diſtinguit xeth us 


„ | | | chiefly 


— 


* 
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ſy from the brute- creation and God will 


* 


puniſh us ſeverely if we Nord this talent or 
any part of it in 3 napkin. To uſe our reaſoorn 
in religion is not only our duty : as we are men, 
but more, particularly as we are Chriſtians.” 
For otherwiſe how can we be ready always 
* to'give a reaſon. of the hope that is in us,“ 
as St. Peter exhortsus'; (1. Pet. III. 17 bow 
a9 We, 2 t. 175 commands us, T4 Theff,” 5 
V. 21.) * prove al things and. hold faſt that 
« aA is good ; ” how can we. follow the' 
ditection of St. John, (1 John IV. 1 Y 4 Be- 
3 loved +..beli ve, not ok 25, pA but try the 
. ſpirits \Fhether 5 are of God,” find finally 
how can we anſwer the N of ouf bleſfed 
Saviour (Luke XII. 5 1 el; Why even 
* of yourſelves j age Ne not'whi is = 
Well may the Serapti ure oblige us to 'this ad 
ment, „ without choice, f 4 


for without Judgra | 
faith, no religion, can be lesling and acthptabls 
to o God.. God bath le us rea onable rea- 
tures, and he Will expect from us a 100 r 
11 reafohable. EE and not .ccleſ. V. „ 
1. abe . ſacrifice of fools.” er 385 3 
After "all whether we will or not, we aſt 
in = meaſure uſe our. reafon i in reli; ion, if 
we are of any religion at all. For it plain 
that we, miſt either r judge for ourſelves in mat-" 
ters of religion, or leave others te jadge for . 
us; but Wwe cannot: even leave others to judge 
for us without judg ing at the ſame time for 
our ſelves, and chinking thiz method more 
proper for us tha * theot I Ny the greateſt 
Wb Ve, . | N advocates 


9 
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advocates for implicit faith and blind obadt- 


enee are forced to allow a partial uſe of reaſon 


and 1 judgment : they iy that we myſt 
ih all things believe and obey the Church, but 
we muſt firſt judge and determin with our- 


ſelves Which is the Church; and what are 


all their diſcourſes and writings but ſo many 

ddreſſes and appeals to our reaſon ? That is, 
they would have us hear all the reaſons which 
can be offered for their religion, but none which 
can be objected againſt it; and generally men 
recommend reaſon as long as they think they 
have reaſon on their fide, and it is only when 
reaſon is againſt them that they are againſt 
EET TM EET. 
- We {ce how reaſonable, how neceffary it is 


to uſe our reaſon in religion. We cannot 


wholly extinguiſh the light within us, let us not 
put it under a buſhel, We mutt exerciſe our 
reaſon' in ſome ſort, let us exerciſe it fo as 


not to abuſe it. Ye are bought with a 


1 price, be not the ſlaves of men,” faith the 


; apoſtle; (1 Cot. VII. 23.) and which, think 


we, is worſe the flavery of the body or of the 
mind and conſcience? The Spirit of God in 


| Scripture frequently appeals to the judgment 


of men. ** 1 ſpeak as to wiſe men, judge ye 


„ what I ſay, faith St, Paul (1 Cor. X. 156.) 
1 Yea, and why even of yourſelves judge ye 


Fi 


* 
4a 
— 


*« not What is right?” faith ont Saviour, | 
* Judge, IL. pray you, between me and my 


4% vineyard,” faith God himſelf in the pro- 


phet; (Ifa. V. 3.) and ſhall frail men be ſo 
| : preſumptuous 


> 99 
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preſumptuous as to. take away this liberty, of 
judgment, by which. the Apoſtle, by which 
our Saviour, by which God bimſelf conde- 
ſcends to be tried? In the XVIIth Cha ter 7 
Acts the. Berœans are highly commended. | 
ſearching. the ſcriptures daily to ſee, whether 
thoſe things were ſo or not which were fad 
by the apoſtle who was certainly infallible: 
and all we be excommunicated and deli- _ 
vered over to Satan as Schiſmatics and Here- 
tics, for ſearching the ſcriptures in like man- 
ner to ſee whether thoſe. things are ſo or not 
which are decreed by them whom we cer- 
tainly know to be not infallible, Popes and 
N or 3 be who act like 
opes and Counci very mag is 3 Pope, 
who uſurps authority over the faith 2 con- 
ſcience of another? 
One cannot obſerrs rithout ; 8 fore of 
pleaſure, that the greateſt enemies to reaſon, 
| are the greateſt enemies too to the Church af 
En gland, the Papiſts in one extreme and ſome 
* Sectaries in the other: and-uſually 
(Matt. XV. 14.) the blind are the leaders 
e of the blind, and ſo they * both fall into 
« the ditch.” Others there are indeed, ho 
are not in either of theſe extremes, and yet 
are apt to be ſtrangely alarmed at a free in- 
quiry into religion, and think that ſuch things 
- ought not to be tolerated in a Chriſtian coun- 
try: but ſurely they miſtake the ſpi irit of the 
goſpel, and are afraid where no Fear 3 is. True 
P 5 religion 


N 
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"religion will always g uiry ; the 

more it is examined y fon, the more rea- 

ſonable ſill it will be found: but if our re- 

ligion is in any reſpect falfe, why ſhould the 

"Fairy bk ſcreened and protected, ſince it can 

et de pleaſing to a God of truth. It 

lodtech as if a man was not well mitleid wich 

the goodgeſs * of His cauſe, who refuſeth to 
: boa! g it to the bar of reafon, that it may have 

air and impartial trial. Indeed — muſk 

wy Hold'faft” that which is good, but we 
mut fil f prove all things. There is no 
virtue in Kahr gehn the truth, unleſs we have 
tied and know it tò be the truth. They who 

believe they know not why, are in the high 

Way to belfeve they know not what; and 

having faith without ręaſon is a ereer ſtep 

towards haying faith. againſt 5 God be 

thanked; brethren; (Gal. IV. 31. V. yo we. 

4% are Hor the children of the bonds oman 

„but of che free; ſtand faſt therefore in 

the liberty wherewith Chriſt”! and- under 

hid our Reformers have made us free, and 

* be not e again with ne yoke « of 

we. bondage. eee K bar ile en to 

II. Bat it may obe aſked;"if reaſon is to be 

uſed in religion, is it to be uſed indifferently 

| In all things in religion? and therefore hav- 
J , ing mon geperally that reaſon is to be uſed 
in WHigion, I proceed in the 2d plaee to ſhew 
Fee NW Je. ye be Wee in what 
P A „ Li Nel biene n. caſes 
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caſes it is proper to exerciſe” it, and in What 
again to exerciſe ĩt would be imprope.. 
Not that it is proper for every one, nor in- 
deed is every one qualified to exerciſe his reaſon 


in matters of religion. Young and illitterate 
perſons, and thoſe who are conſtantly engaged 
in ſervile offices and employments, are by no 
means competent. judges of theſe things, but 
ſhould contentedly ſubmit to the directions 
and inſtructions of their parents and maſters. 
Where reaſon is wanting, authority ſhould 
ſupply the place; and if children are not 
trained up in the way that they ſhould go, 
they will go the way that they ſhould not to 
their on deſtruction; if they are not taught 
what is good, they will learn of themſelves 
what is evil. The people in general ſhould 
have a deference to their clergy, the paſtors 
and miniſters of their reſpective congregations, 
who have made theſe things their peculiar 
ſtudy, and muſt of conſequence underſtand 
them better. (Mal. II. 7.) “ The prieſts lips 
** ſhould keep knowlege, and they ſhould ſeeł 
* the law at his mouth.“ It is a bad ſign 
when people forſake their lawful miniſters, and 
(2 Tim. IV. 3.) “will not. endure ſound 
«« doctrin, but after their own luſts heap ta 
_ *« themſelves teachers, having itching ears. 
It is worſe when ignorant tradeſmen and me- 
chanics uſurp the miniſters office, and becauſe 
they can repeat by rote ſeveral texts of ſcrip- 
ture, and * chapter and yerſe, ſet 


2 or on the Uſe of Reaſon in Religiots | 

p for teachers and preachers of the goſpel ; 
8 Tim. I. 7.) 3 neither What 
« they ſay, nor whereof they affirm.” No 
wicked man can be fair and ee in his 
inquiries after truth; his paſſions and his vices 
are a log and bias to his underſtanding ; he 
muſt firſt *© be willing to do the will of God,” 
as our Saviour ſaith, (John VII. 17.). and then 
he ** ſhall know of the doctrin. (Dan, XII. 
10.) None of the wicked ſhall underſtand, 
© + but the wiſe ſhall underſtand.” Neither is 
ridicule the exerciſe of reaſon, nor a ſufficient 


teſt of truth; for falſe wit may render even 


the beſt of perſons and the beſt of things ridi - 
culous. A ſcorner, as Solomon faith, 
(Prov. XIV. 6.) ſeeketh wiſdom, and find- _ 
eth it not; he aimeth at wit, and miſſeth 
the truth. When the uſe of reaſon in religion 
is recommended, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
recommended only to reaſonable creatures; and 


to ſuch perſons there are ſome caſes wherein it 


may be proper to exerciſe our reaſon, and ſome 
5 5 where it is improper. 

Theſe then are the caſes of religion wherein 
it js proper to exerciſe our reaſon, Reaſon 
muſt prove to us the being of a God and the 
great duties of natural religion; for (Heb. XI. 

6.) “he that cometh to God muſt believe 
s that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him;“ and theſe are 
things which divine revelation doth not prove, 
| but always ** profuppaſeth; «64 "m 
or 


( f 
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znd in what can this foundation be laid, but 


in reaſon? And then ſuppoſing a revelation $9 
on | 


come from God, Ft reaſon. muſt be the judge 
of what really doth ſo, and what not, Reaſon 
is the touch-ſtone to diſtinguiſh true revelation 
from falſe, the genuin ors from haſer metal, 
And then ſuppoſing it known. that ſugh or ſuch 
2 thing is a revelation from God, yet reaſon _ 
muſt Kill judge what is the true ſenſe of that 
true revelation; and we muſt never receive any 
interpretation of the word of God that mani» 
foſtly contradicts ſenſe and reaſon. For in- 
| Nance Theſe words (Matt. XXVI. 26.) ** this 
* is. my body” are part of divine revelation; 
but of the true ſenſe and meaging of theſe 
words reaſon. muſt be the judge and interpre- 
ter; and there being two interpretations af 
them, the one litteral and manifeſtly contrary 
to reaſon, the other figurative and conſiſtent 
former of theſe jnterpretations and embrace 
aa 44 6 oe es nnd Sins, 
The caſes of religion wherein it is nat proper 
to exerciſe our reaſon, are thoſe things which 
are revealed by God, and yet are aboye reaſon 
or not contrary to reaſon. Indeed if a thin 
is evidently. contrary tor eaſon, We muſt — . 


it and we cannot help rejecting it, as not 
coming from God; for how is it poſſible for 
us to believe a thing N tr 


4: dime 


4 
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time that 


we know it evidently td be lle) : 
But if a thing is not eg reaſon, but only 
above it (and ſurely there are many things 
above our finite — and narrow underſtand- 
ing) and moreover if it is revealed by God, it 


js our duty then to ſubmit our reaſ6n 'to that 


: revelati6n, and implicitly to believe what we 


cannot thoroughly comprehend: For the thing 
is above reaſon, * therefore we cannot cer. _ - 
tainly know it to be falſe : but we may cer- 
tainly knoweit to be true upon this ground. | 
1 it is revealed by God, who is ſo wiſe 
not to be deceived, ſo good as not to de- 
rer Jo give only one inſtance in the do- 
trin of the Ever bleſſed Trinity. We are 
baptized (Matt. XXVIII. 19.) in the name 
LE 25 the Father, and of ha Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt.“ We are bleſſed in their 
name, (2 Cor. XIII. 14.) The graee of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of God, and 
«© the communion of the Holy Ghoſt be with 
« you'alt. Armen.” (1 John V. 2.) The 
% Father, the Word, „and the Holy Gboſt, 
* theſe three are one; if it be not the genuin 
reading of the text, yet it is the genuin ſenſe 
of ſeveral texts in ſcripture. The Father is 
ſtiled God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghop 
God; and yet there is but one God. This doc-! 
trin therefore we are to receive as a moſt cer- 
tain truth, tho! the particular manner of their 
exiſteniee how they are three and how they are 


ones n have neither Fedper words to expreſs 
143 
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nor adequate idese to conceive. That -thoſs 
who are three in one reſpect are one in another 
reſpeck, may poſſibly; be true, and therefore 1 
Cadet abſo fed 5 it: but that it really 
;5- true, E have an intallible teſtimony, and 
therefore Lord: I believe, help thou, mine 
6: unbelief. 2ͤ 5 8 
- Another w. 3 
cially pernicious with rejecting things above 
_ reaſon is pretending to explain things above 
reaſon and to define what God has left unde- 
fined, and then enforcing theſe. explanations 
and definitions as of equal authority with the 
word of God. And here it muſt be confeſſed 
that almoſt all parties have been more or leſs 
to blame, proteſtants as well as papiſts, or- 
thodox churchmen as well as heretical diſ- 
ſenters, forſaking the firm ground of reaſon 
and: revelation; and ſoaring above the clouds ii 
vain empty ſpeculations, ſpinning and refining 
too much, ſuttlelizing their theology by meta- 
phyſical diſtinctions, inquiring and arguing 
about points which they can never fully com- 
prehend, racking and torturing the ſame texts 
to ſpeak different ſenſes agreeably to their dif- 
ferent ſyſtems, ſeldom or never reſting in the 
plain meaning and the plain words of ſcrip- 
ture, but ſearching farther and farther, and 
after the example of the ſchools, but contrary 
to the practice of the apoſtles, (1 Cor. II. 13.) 
ſubſtituting other terms and phraſes, ſuch as 
* man; 8 wiſdom teacheth, * not ſuch as 


< the 


ong uſe of reaſon i in religion and . 


1 
| 
| 
t | 
| 
. 
N 
— 
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the holy of holies, and pretendeſt to be wiſe 
above what is ne Canſt thou expreſy 
the mind of the Holy Ghoſt bettar than the 
Holy Ghoſt . | 


God eſpt 


this is the way, ( 
ſeſſing 
4 fools. Our reaſon never acteth more rea · 
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« the Holy Ghoſt teachetk.” But =" 
thou, O man, who thus intrudeſt thyſelf into 


n thinez ſhould be ende aces 
certainly, —_ they not have been delivered 


more plainly ? Whatever thou may'ſt think, 


the things of God (the myſterious things of 
ly) are beſt expreſſed in the worde 
of God? e: in vain doſt thou worſhip God 
(as it is again and again declared in ſcripture) 


. * teaching for doctrins the commandments 


«of — (Deut. XXIX. 29.) The © ſeetet 
e things belong unto the Lord our God, but 
= thaſe. things which are revealed belong 
% unto us and to our children for ever, 
MR may 40 a . words of this 
an,, 


We fee what is the ese of canis. in 


religion, and let us not to be wiſe 
above what is written nor againſt what is 


written, neither adding any thing to the word 


of God by our interpretations nor by our in- 


terpretations diminiſhing ought from it, for 
ourſelves wiſe we ſhall. hecnme 


ſonably, than when it ſubmits- itſelf to in- 


finite reaſon; God gave us this talent at firſt, 
Pm we never _ it out 10 better intereſt, 


than 


/ es 2 iy 7 
; a 
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than when we. repoſit it (as I: may ſay) in his 
hands again. Has e dirit is proof ſuffiets 
ent, proof infallible, and none other's+is:ſ0, 
Fathers may err, 8 Connglla, may be de- 


ceived; but as 5 8 2 it (Rom. 
III. 88 ah emey man 
«© ig a 1 5 


To conclude. God hath joined reaſon bind ; 
revelation together ; ©* what God hath Joined 
« together, let no ma ws ip aſunder. They 
are both the gifts of God; for (James I. 17. ) 
every good gift and every perfect gift is 
« from above and cometh down from the 
„Father of lights: (John I. 9.) “ He is 
* the light which lighteth every man wha 
e cometh into the world,” whether by rea- 
ſon or revelation or both. They are both I 
ſay the gifts of God, and differ only in the 
manner of conveyance. Reaſon is natural 
revelation, and revelation is ſupernatural rea- 
ſon ; And ſo far are they from being pppaſits 
that they do mutual ſervice, and are as it were 
eyes and feet the one to the other. Revela- 
tion cannot Rand, unleſs ſupported. by reaſon; 
aud reaſon can; ſee little in religious matters, 
unleſs inlightened by revelation. It is true 
there are ; mis —— in our religion, as 
indeed in what are there not myiteries (o 
human underſtanding ? I ſay, it is true there 
are ſeveral . in our religion, but there 
are no contradictions, As we are Chriſtians, 
n many 2 above * 
as. 


* 
_ 


as we 8 10 e we ſhe 1 
bolieve nothing againſt reaſon, nothing — 
out reaſon: And reaſon can never reſt r 
any more certain concluſion than this, 44 509 
4 hath ſaid it and therefore it is true. Where: 
fore (Matt. XXIII. 9, 10.) «call no man 
Four father upon the earth, for one 18 your 
„% Father which is in hadven? of: neither be e 
«called 8 74 "wr one is your maſter,” even 
7 Chrift,” Por e WHT 290: 


5 * 
1 
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1 H ERE : 450 try: forts of kin 280 4 it is 
I | not eaſy to ſay which is guilty of the 
| greater abſurdity and commits the greater vio- 
lation on ſcripture, they who deny every thing 
_ of a myſtery, or they who make'a myſtery of 
every thing in religion. It is certain the truth, 
in this as in moſt” other caſes, lieth in che 
middle between the two extremes; neither is 
all plain nor all myſterious 3 there is a juſt 
proportion and mixture of light and ſhade ; 
enough plain to direct our practice, enough 
6 to EXSFENS our aith. "We 8 
*. 5 ut 


every one at firſt view: but 1 hope J a. 
obſtinate, if we conſider in thefirſt p 


ceſſary that we ſhould perfectly comprehetid 
every thing in religion: kif we conſider in che = 


in the world to come. (1 Cor. XIII. 2 


but we How a e we yr pe 

be Part, We ſee but We ſer through a h 
45. Indeed wWhy 3 — | 
ſhould de plain and eaſy to be underſtood, 
every one may immediately ſes the expedi- 
ence and neceffity: but for what reaſons | 
we preſume that other parts are as it were cal 
into ſhades and wrapt in clouds and darkneſs? 
'The reaſonableneſs" F "myReries app 


ſatisfy the moſt curious, and ſilence the 
a thing may be true and we may know a e 
true though we cannot fully compreiind it; 
the myſterioufneſs of a thing is no objection 
to the truth of it: if we con der in the next 
place that neither was it poſſible nor is it ne- 


third place that ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigt 


why fome things ſhould remain myſteries to | 


us in this world: and Taftly if we confider that 
the fuller and more perfect I yam | 
theſe things will make part of our hap 


NoW . We know i in p irt and we 


part; but when that Which poi 
come, then that which is in pare? hall be 
ee. done away. | 22% Db 7 "# G 94 Ne Moe Mo 10 


I. A thing may te. rue and we may'ktivw 


. It to be bored though we! cannot fully cempre- 


bend it,” The myſterioulneſt of a thuig is no 


| * | 
2 
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abjeGios to the qrath. of ie, unleſs we pretend 
to ſay that ng muſt be falſe which we 


cannot compre . But how many things 


are true and we alſo know to be trye, which 
ſurpaſs and baffle all the wit of man ? Philo- 
ſophy hath. its myſteries as well as religion, 
—_ know not whether there are not more in 
che former than in the latter. If we look with. 
in us, we know there is ſomething that appre- 
N that reflects, that wills = chooſes ; 
but what man can fully explain the wonderful 
union and ſympathy between his foul and his 
body, aud. it cometh to paſs that with a 
thought of the one he can inſtantly move any 
part of the other? If we look without us, there 
is not an animal, there is not a vegetable, there 
— a De but is a myſtery to the 


greateſt philoſopher; and who can give us 3 

clear account how the firſt liveth, how the ſe - 
cond grc „ how, the parts of the thind 
adhere together? t is capable of the ſtricteſt 


ration. that matter is not ſelf-exiſtent 
and therefore muſt have been created; but who 
can zaile his imagination ſo high as to conceive 
how matter was created, how ſomething was 
produced out of nothir 1 
myſteries in the material world, how much 
— in the world of ſpirits? As the Wiſdom 
of Solomon ſpeaketh, —— 16.) Hard- 
, y do we gueſs aright at things that are u 

„on carth, and with r 


bs e that are before x us ; but the ings 
% that 


„ 


religion? This we admit in the works of God 


« that are in heaven who hath ſearched oat f 
That there is a God is demonſtrable*by' the 
light of nature; : that there re 
is probable from reaſon, is certain from reve- 
lation 3 but who can frame te himſelf any ads. 
quate ideas of their ways and manner of exiſts 
ence? Imagination may take her flight in this 
wide field, but like Noah's dove will find no 


| reſt for the le of her foot, and will re | 


 wearied and empty from the purſuit - 321 
Since then we admit and muſt admit 2 a ä 
ſo many things which we cannot'comprehegd, 

| how can we m reaſon make ur enen . 

 hending of 2 thing a ground for our rejecting 

2 it as falſe? Certainly Ay Wige are und 

et we cannot tell how they are. This we al- 
w in every thing elſe and vchy not as well in 


and why not as well in the words of God? 
— was not obliged to make any revelation at 
; and much leſs was He obliged to malte ul. 

ie alike plain and eaſy in a revelation. | 
The Father of lights may © micate 
in what meaſure and prop | 
and ſarely it better bers th tobe 

for that light we have, than obſtinately to ſhut 
our eyes againſt it becauſe it is not In 
ſhort myſteries are points of doQrin which we 
cannot comprehend, and conſequently as 6 
cannot know them to be true ſo neither cn we 
know them to be falſe by the doctrins them 
ſelves ; but though we cannot know them 2 


5 


angels or ſpirits 5 
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be true by theraſelves, yet we: urn to 
be true by the truth of this infallible. — og 
Whatever God hath ſaid: muſt. be true.. For 


| theſe reaſons I apprehend the myſteries of re- 


ligion Ba re no obhektion to hy: cruz of 
religion. 4 "a 


II, But — 8 may 4 88 tis | 4 5 we 


conſider in the next place, that neither was it 


poſble/nortis it neceſſary that we ſhould, per. 


Feftly comprehend every thing in religion. It 


is hot poſſible becauſe we can have no know 


ets lege farther than we. have ideas; and in m 
things we can have but very imperfect ideas 
and in ſome none at all. The nature and at- 


tributes of God, the ſtate and condition of an- 


7 4 gels and departed ſouls, the joys of heaven and \ 


the pains of hell; theſe and the like one would 
enpect to be the topics of revelation, as they 


actually are: but how is it poſſible for finite 


to comprehend infinite? how can fleſb and 


blood rightly apprehend what is ſpiritual and 
to be. ſpiritually;difcerned ? how.can we in this 
world be raiſed and refined enqugh to have per- 
fect ideas of the world to come? While we are 
men, we can think only as men, we can un- 
derſtand only as men. God in giving us a 
new revelation doth not alſo give. us new. 1 
eities. When St, Paul was 1. 816 
third heaven, neither could he de f expreſs 
\- hor can we conceive. [what things he ſaw and 
beard there: All that we can fay of them is 
they xyere ſuch as it is not law ful for a man 


into the 


« | | | 46 to 


— 0 


— 


11 to utter, 1 as eye vet not ſeen nor ear 
ce heard nor hath i it entered into the heart of 


ce man to conceive. And when the ſcrip ture 
ſp eaketh of theſe things; it neceſſarily 3 


; ke the manner of men (Rom, VI. 19.)-** bey 


* cauſe of the infirmities of our fleſh,” Teprey 


ſeating {ſpiritual objects under ſenſible. corpo- 
real images. Our eyes are too weak, and we 
can no more hear the light of revelation than 


the Jews could the brightneſs of Moſes 8 face 
ex . 

Such is our Rate in this world; 3 but then 
our comfort is that as this knowlege is not 
poſſible to be attained, ſo neither is it ie | 
to be attained.- It would be hard indeed, if 
any thing neceſſary to ſalvation was not reveal- 


ed, or if we were obliged to believe more than 


is revealed; but God is not ſuch a rigid, taſk- 


maſter, be neyer denies his creatures necefla- 
ries, he never requires brick without ſtraw: 
he hath revealed all that is neceſſary to falva- 


tion, and we are not' obliged to believe more 
than is revealed. It is not neceſſary that w 

ſhould know 3 manner of the co-eterna 

exiſtence. of the Son with the Father; it is 
enough that we believe that (John I. .) in 
the beginning was the Word, and the V Word 
* was with God, and the Word was. God.“ 


It is not neceflary. that we ſhould know, after 
what. manner the divine and human natures 


were united in Chriſt, as neither do we know 
how the ſoul and * e! in any man; it 
„ b 
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is enbügh that we believe that as the reaſonabſe 
ſoul ahi fleſh is one man, ſo God und man 13 
one Chriſt, It is not neceſſiry that we ſhould 
know the manner of the proceſſion of the Holy 
'Ghoſt from the Father and the Son; it is 
enough that we believe that He roceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, and with the 
Father and the Son together is Lone ad and 
Sloriffed. It is not neceſſary that we ſhould 
FTnôw the particular nature and conſtitutibn of 
thoſe bodies with which we ſhall riſe at the 
reſurrection; it is enough that we bel ee 
we ſhall riſe again, and (1 Cor. XV. 
we what was ſown a natural body willibe rated 
tua body.“ It is not neceſſary that 
ſhould know wherein ns 
the happineſs of tlie bleſſed or the miſery of 
the damned; it is enough that we believe that 
(Matt. XXV. 46.) „the wieked ſhall go away 
7 jinto everlaſting puniſhment and the righte- 
„ Gus into life eternal.“ This anſwers all the 
ends of religion and morality, the other would 
the gratification of a needleſs cutioſity. Ina 
7ord, Wwe have not tlie capacity to Know all 
this pe, "bur we Know enough and more than 
gro to be ſaved if we Will be careful to 
our lives accordingly; and methinks it 
| K ebene us chat (John XIII. 17.) if we 
| a; know theſe things Happy are we if we do 
44 then. . 
III. Pot wie will advance a Hep farther, and 
argue ny that it is et polible nor ne- 
A 1 delſfary 


* 


alſo 
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cefla for us to * chend all myſteries, but 

chat ſeveral compre may e why 
ſome things ſhould remain myſteries to us in 
this Fi, .—May not one reafon be, as wa: 
hinted above, for the exerciſe and trial of 'dat 
faith; for Where would be faith; if all Waz 
knowlege, all was demonſtration, L cer⸗ 


22 > 


tainty ? May engt ſome things. be made plain in 


mercy to ſome and ſome a ain be made obſcure 
in judgment to others, that they who ſee not 
may. ſce, and that they who. ſee may be tnade 
blind? It is certain there is light enoug h to 

inlighten, the believers, and, yet 1 {oY 
to try them: And on the ae ge hand peſt 158 


. =" OF '& 


i awe and reverence? Fe fach 18 che na- 


ture of man, that familiarity often breedeth 


contempt and diſtance begets reverence.” The 
heathens had their religious myſteries, from 


which the profane vulgar were kept at a di- 


tance, and none were initiated but 7/01 beſt and 
greateſt. There was nothing more reverenced 
by the Jews in their religion than the ark not 
t be touched, the holy of holies not to be 
entred : And the ſun is never more gazed upon 
and admired than when he labors under an 
eclipſe. —May 1 not a farther reaſon be to hum 
ble the pride of human reaſon and make that 
the means of life the reverſe of Which Was the 
means of death? The remedy is properly the 
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contrary, of the diſeaſe. Man fell from hape p- 
neſs at firſt by pride through a ſenſe. of his 
e and well is he reſtored to happineſs 
again by humility through a ſenſe of his igno- 
rance, reverencing thoſe ſacred 270 which 
he cannot comprehend, (2 Cor. X. 5.) © caſt- 
ing down imaginations and every high thing 
a that exalteth itſelf againſt the 5 of 
. God, and bringing into captivity every 
20 thought to the obedience of Chriſt. May 
not {till a farther. reaſon be to engage our ſtudy 
and furniſh inexhauſtible matter age it? For 
men are apt to neglect what is eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, and ſtudy only what is attended with 
ſome difficulties. Now in ſcripture as there 
are obvious practical truths. to direct our prac- 
tice, ſo there are abſtruſe ſpeculative truths to 
engage our ſpeculation, It is in ſcripture as 
in nature. After all our inquiries there will 
ſtill be room for farther inquiry: We may 
draw out of the ocean, but we can never draw 
it dry. The ableſt divines, the greateſt philo- 
ſophers will come at laſt after all their dilco- 
veries to the concluſion of the ſon of Sirach, 
(Eeclus. XLIII. 32.) “ There are yet hid 
greater things than theſe be, for we have 
_ <* ſeen but a few. May not till a farther rea- 
5 ſon than all be to beget and nouriſh in us a 
deſire and longing for that happy ſtate where 
theſe myſteries may be cleared up, where faith 
may be loſt in viſion, and doubt may be ſwal⸗ 
lowed. up in certainty, 7 
For 
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For IV. and laſtly the fuller and more per- 
fect comprehenſion of theſe things will make 
part of our happineſs in the world to come. 
And ſurely then we can have no more reaſon. 
to complain that we are ignorant of them now. 
than that earth is not heaven or that men ars 
not angels. As this life is deſigned only for a 
ſtate of . probation, but the next for a ſtate of, 
reward; as we are to ſojourn. here only for a. 
time, but there we are to continue for ever : 
we ſee the reaſon why our knowlege, and hap- 
pineſs ſhould be ſo much greater in the other 
world than in this. At preſent we are at a 3 5 
diſtance from thoſe thing s which are ſuch my 
teries to us; but in the next world we hall 
have an. intuitive knowlege of them. At pre- 
ſent we converſe only with men like ourſelves ;. 
but in the next world we {hall be in company 
with ** angels and the ſpirits of juſt men made. 
perfect we ourſclves alſo being made pere 
* fe.” At preſent this earthy body preſſ- 
* eth and weigheth down the mind that muſeth 
upon many things ;” but in the next world 
% our bodies” will be like ** Chriſt's s glorious, 
*. body,” and will be ſo far from cloggin and 
oppreſſing our ſpeculations that they will ra- 4 
ther aſſiſt and improve them, At preſent we, s 
55 „ by faith,” as St. Paul ſpeaketh, (2 Cor. 
7.) but in the next world Jon ſhall 100 walk 
" 45 ſight :” (1 Cor. XIII. 9, &c,) Nor, 
** we know in part and we propheſy in part; 
but when that which is n is come, 


2s „ then 


2 : 
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„ en that which is in part hall be We 
ot away: Now we ſee through a glaſs darkly, 
hut then face to face: now we know in part, 
& But then ſhall we know even as alſo we 
od are Known: e | Beloved,” 1 faith St. John, 
(7, oh III. % Ba. now are we the ſons of 
dd, änd it deth not yet appear what we 
«ht be; but we know that when he ſhall 
off | pear, bro ſhall be like him, for we ſhall 
* 'fee him as he is.” 
From what hath been diſcourſed upon 19 97 
otchlion 'we will only make a reflection or 
two, Firſt on the folly of pretending to ex- 
Nh. myſteries, 2dly the wiſdom of believing 


IK. The folly of p retending to explain myſ⸗ 
terles; fot it i. fathoming where there is no 
bottom, It is pretending to p what 1 is not 

| oy be explained, and the folly of ſuch a pre- 
rence e Epoſeth itſelf ſufficiently. , „The ex- 
plainers f eres in divinity are if poſſible 
1 8 5 tidiculous than their brothers in philo- 
1 the inventors of the philoſophers ſtone, 
Huter of the circle, and the diſcoverers 
lengitude. Poor buſy vain men, who 

tak a great deal of pains, and promiſe great 
| things, bat all to no purpoſe ! For how can. 
they ever be ſatisfied that. Rk ey are in the right 

| in their explication of A myſtery ? It is infinity 
to Unity that they are in the wrong; for the 
truth can be but one but errors are without 
number and without San. And a the ſame. 
, _ reaſon 


3 


On Ae, -*... 
| eaſon that one man offers one explication, 
another will offer another; and every man and 
every Church being fond of their own are wil- 
ling to impoſe it upon others: And ſo creeds 
are increaſed and articles are multiplied; and 
becauſe creeds and articles abound the love of 
many waxeth cold: And ſome not rightly diſ- 
_ tinguiſhin between the doctrin and the expli- 
cation, between the doctrin of God and the 
explication of men, reje& the former on ac- 
count of the latter. The compilers of creeds 
and articles, of ſyſtems and bodies of 'divinity 
may think what they pleaſe, (Col. II. 18.) 
"ey intruding into thoſe things which they have 
* not ſeen -vainly puft up by their fleſhh 
* minds: but certainly there are no wore 
to expreſs the myſteries of religion like the 
words of the Holy Ghoſt. And this is what 
the Church of agli hath prudently as 
well as. piouſly obſerved, expreſſing herſelf 
generally i in the words of ſcripture, or in ſuch 
terms as are  agrecable to it, or deducible 
from it. 
| adly. The wiſdom of believes elite, ; 
for it is complying we fee with the fitneſs and 
neceſſity of things, it is ſubmitting human 
reaſon to infinite reaſon, and can any thing be 
more reaſonable than ſuch a ſubmiſſion? Ts it 
rational in caſes of phyſic which we do not 
underſtand, to take the advice of fkilful phy- 
ſicians; is it rational in points of law which 
we do not underſtand, "to abide * the * | 


Q4 


© a” 


- 


of able lawyers,; is it rational to admit any de- 
monſtration in the mathematics which we do 
not underſtand upon the authority of the great- 
eſt mathematicians; and is it not much more 
rational in things of divinity which we do not 
underſtand, in things ſpiritual, in things hea- 
venly, to reſign up our faith to him who is of 
infinite wiſdom and therefore cannot be de- 
Ceeived, of infinite goodneſs and therefore can- 
not deceive. They who reject myſteries muſt 
yet admit other things more incredible more 
unaccountable: for it will ever be found true 
that the greateſt infidels are the moſt credulous 
perſons in the world. With all their boaſted 
liberty they are the loweſt and moſt abject of 
| flaves ; with all their boaſted reaſon there are 
more myſteries and abſurdities too in the creed 
of a free-thinker than in the creed of the moſt 
bigotted Papiſt. What was ſaid of the free- 
thinkers and free livers of former times is 
equally applicable to thoſe of the preſent, 
(Rom. I. 2.) Profeſſing themſelves to be 
e wiſe they become fools; whereas to pro- 
feſs ourſelves fools in compariſon with God is 
the way to become truly wiſe. Such is the 
advice of the wiſeſt of men, to put our truſt 
and confidence in God, and not to rely on our 
own underſtandings; and with: his advice I 
will conclude, and let the wiſe attend to the 
wiſeſt; (Prov. III. 5, &c.) “ Truſt in the 
„ Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to 
** thine own underſtanding ; In all thy ways 
3642 0. 7 Oo 
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te, acknowlege bim and he mall direct th * | 
1 paths; Be not wiſe in thine own £986, N a 

„ the Lord and coat from * 5 
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U K bleſſed eek bad fig ite to 8. 
Peter by what death be mould glorif 
God. (John XXI. 18, 19.) % Verily Hour 
& ſay unto thee, When thou waſt young, thou 
« girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whither thou 
« wouldeſt ; but when thou ſhalt be old, thou 
« ſhalt firetch forth thy hands, and another 
„ ſhall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
* wouldeſt not. This ſpake he, hgnifying by 
«© what death he ſhould glorify God. And 
*© when he had | ſpoken 118 he ſaith unto him, 
Follow me.” It is here ſufficiently inti- 
mated, that St. Peter ſhould live to a good old 
age, but at length ſhould come to a violent 
end; and the expreſſions of his “ ſtretching | 
* forth his hands,” and being ** girded by. 
another, and . following Chriſt,” ſeem 
to foretel what kind of martyrdom he ſhould | 
luffer, and that he mould reſemble Chriſt "th : 
1 @ 


£5 0 
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"the. 8 of Bis death as well as in his lite | 
Keeording]y. : it 1s related by eccleſialtic al, his- 
torians, that he was crucified at” Rome 1 in the 
perſecutions under Nero between 30 and 40 
years after the death of Chriſt; and at his own 
deſire was cru vie Thie head downwards, 
that ſome difference might be made between 
him and his Lord and Maſter.. N 

| St. Peter bavihg heard his own fate, was 
curious alſo to know that of the other apoſtle 
St. John, that diſciple for whom Jeſus always 
manifeſted an eſpecial regard; (ver. 20, 21.) 


4 2 + Iben Peter e about ſeeth the diſeir 
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77 — ſaith to 7725 Bu and What 
12585 man do? To which our Saviour 
e this anſwer, (ver. 22.) 4 If I will that 
* be tarry till I comp, what is that to thee? 
25 F ollow. thou, me. There are two comings 
of Chriſt. particularly "mentioned, in the gol. 
pels Pl ri as ſkill future, his, coming to 
4 — N upon the Jews, and his com- 

ing to judge.the world: but this gert cannot 
Nah be underſtood. of his latter coming, 

and. therefore it i 78 of the former. 
d cangqt be underſtocd of the latter, Þecauſ e 
St, John would never ave died, and at 
the general reſurfection would be “ caught Ds vp 


alive in the clouds to meet the 
ae 5 but this I he fe how i f confutes 


/ : in 
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in the verſe immediately following (ver. 23, 
© Then went this faying abroad among the 
« brethren, that that diſciple ſhould not die, 
«« yet Jeſus ſaid not unto him He ſhall. not die, 


« but If I will that he tarry till T come, What 


« is that to Thee?” And therefore, ſince. it 
cannot poſſibly be underſtood of his laſt com- 
ing to judge the world, it neceſſarily muſt be 


underſtood. of his former coming to take ven- 


geance upon the Jews. 80 that our Saviour's 
meaning, may be more fully expreſſed after 
this manner: © If I will that he tarry till 
I come,” If I will that he live till the 

deſtruction of Jeruſalem, © What is that to 
„ thee? follow thou me; 
curioſity ar 


* 


and follow me. 


This I conceive to be the natural and ob- 


— 


prehenſion, though they may not be a, dirsct 
prophecy, yet they are a ſtrong intimation, that 
St. * Gould ive till the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and the diſſolution of the Jewiſh - 


vious ſenſe of the words, and to common ap- 


* 


lere are 5 


nomy: and 9 981 ly verified in 


the event. [ | 

ſaid our Saviour to his diſcip tt. XVI. 
28.) ** who ſhall not taſte of death, till they 
« ſee the Son of man coming. in his king- 


Fe 


anding here, 


perſon of ſuch eminence as St. John ſhould be 


one of, the number; and confdering the ma- 


lie e and bigottry of the Jews on one fide and 


the 
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the fury. and perſecutions of the Heathens on 
the other; it muſt be a ſignal act of providence 
to preſerve the apoſtle in the midſt of fo many 
dangers, and could be effected only by him 
who hath the iffues of life and death in his 
power. Nay St. John not only lived till the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but ſurvived it many 
years during the reigns of the Roman Empe= 
rors, Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and 
is commonly ſuppoſed to have died in the ſe- 
cond or third year of Trajan of extreme old 
age. It was ſomewhat wonderful, that he did 
not fall a facrifice in the perſecutions under 
Nero, as well as St. Peter and St. Paul: but 
his deliverance from Domitian is ſtill more 
ſorprifing. (1) Tertullian, a writer of good 
eredit in the beginning of the third century, 
and ane very well verſed in the Roman affairs, 
informs us, that St. John was ſent to Rome by 
order of Bomitian, and was there put into a 
caldron of oil fet on fire; but the rage of Do- 
mitian was fruſtrated like that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the ſame good providence, which 
delivered the three young men out of the fiery 
furnace, preferved St. John from the caldron 
of burning oil. Indeed the truth of this ſtory 
bath been called in queſtion: and it were to 
be wiſhed, that it had mote vouchers if i it be 
true, and. if it de falſe, it is to*be lamented 
that it hath any vouchers at all, and eſpecially 


0); Tertull. prop. r Haret 0. peas. ai. Big | 
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2 man ef ſo o great authority, whom (2) j 
biug affirms to be perfectly well. Lille 
Roman laws, and moſt famous in other "ts 


as a Writer. All that we know with any degree 
of certainty. is, that St. John was baniſhed 


into Patmos, an iland in the Archipelago, where 
he was favored with thoſe heavenly viſions, and 
wrote his Apocalyps or Neweiltbn; ö but fox 
reaſons which have been aſfigned in the Ana- 


lyſis of the Revelation we ſuppoſe this was 


done in Nero's time rather than in Domĩtian's: 
and when he was advanced in years, he fixed 
nis abode chiefly at Epheſus, and there lived 
and died in peace, as is generally believed, be- 


ing near a 1 years old, but as dome tay | 


much older. 
Thus mack may ſuffice to WMuſtrate this paſ⸗- 


fage of ſcripture. and the prophecy contained 


in it. Give me leave now to make an obſety 
| vation ot two from what has been ſaid upon it. 

5 obſerve from hence the ſingular provi; 
dence of God in thus preſerving and extend=- 
ing the life of this apoſtle beyond the uſual pe- 
riod, of the life of man. Several a apoſtolica] 
men, as Simeon Biſhop of Jeruſalem, Ignatius 


Biſhop of Antioch, and Polycarp Biſhop of 
Sine ate obſerved to have lived to a very 


great age; and they might poſſibly have 
out the thred of life ſomewhat longer, © | 
nf not RE e off rd 1 * 
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The long life of theſe n men might in 
ſome e be owing to their ſober and tem- 
17 15 way of living; but no doubt it is to be 
97 d principally to the graciops interpoſition 
1ghty God, and was wiſely contrived 
moe common good and benefit of Chriſ- 
tianity—athat the Churches might be ſettled 
under their auſpicious care and direction. that 
any, innovations or alterations in the faith might 
be prevented or remedied and that the tradi- 
tions of the apoſtles might be better preſerved 
delivered down from age to age. If the 
and of providence be ſo viſible in rolongi 

the lives of theſe apoſtolical men, 5 Wo 
more conſpicuous is it in prolonging the life 
of an apoſtle himſelf. ? And of all: the apoſtles 
this favor might be.conferred upon St. John 
: Þ3 ticularly, . b Os he was our Lord's parti- 
r. favorite. He and his. brother James and 
| ions made up. the triumvirate, that our Lord 

admitted into his privacies and honored with 
his, more immediate friendſhip. Nay even of 
gg St. John ſeemath to have been the greateſt 
ident, and. to have had the firſt place i in our 
ord's eſteem and affection. He is emphati- 
cally called the diſciple whom Jeſus loved: 
He was the man who fat next him at ſupper 
and reclined upon his breaſt: He was the man 
to hom St., Peter beckoned to aſk our Lord 
Who. would , betray. him: finally .He,was the 
to whom our Saviour, almoſt with his 
kt hob, I the Sar, of. his . 
0 
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80 particular an affection had our! Lord fortiti 


John, hereby authorizing Private frientſhip, 
and ſhowing that Zit is no ways :inconfitent 
with univerſal chatity and dove of the public. 


Now this ſbemeth to have been the reaſoniof 


There was ſore reſetnblance and ſimilitude in 


their ſtemper und manners, and the originab ex. 2 


exllencies of the Maſter were not ill +copi 

and tranſotibed by the diſciple. His temperz 
I conceive; was maturally warm-and:atnbivious; 
as we Hay infer [from chis deſiring bur Saviout 
to command fire from heaven upon the Sana 
ritans; and from his joining with his brother in 
a petition toto Lord, that they miꝑlit ſi tithe 
one on his right hand and the other onthis left 
in his Kingdom: But religion: ſemeth to have 


got the better of nature, and ito haue changed 


his natural heat only iuto the moe fervent 


zeal and: charity. Indeed of alf therapoſtles Bt. 


John ſeemech 2to have come naareſt to dur 
Lord's character, and to have reſemblet him 
moſt in Kabels and ſwreetneſs of uiſſ 


5 
His 'writings breathe nothing but univerſal 


| kindneſs and charity: this iis the ſpirit that 
runneth through and animates them all: this 


is ſtill legible in every part tof this writings: 
Trall-his' difcourſes this · main) topic was the 
love that God bose toi men and ehat men o 
therefore to bear one to another: And when he 
was grown dd; * natural , 
89 241 . 
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had rendered him incapable of making long 
harangues, he was (3) wont to addreſs himſelf 
to the Chriſtian afſemblies only in theſe words, 
* My dear children let us love one another: 
and 1 aſked why he repeated the ſame 
thing ſo often, he made anſwer This is the 
command I received of the Lord Jeſus, and if 
ve do this we need do nothing elſe. Such was 
the divine temper of this bleſſed apoſtle, and 
might in an eſpecial manner recommend him 
to the favor and affection of a maſter. who was 
love itſelf. Even in the natural way the greateſt 
preſervative of health is a ſerene even temper; 
no regimen for long life like generoſity and 
nature; they are wonderful nouriſhers of 
the. ſpirits and - nouriſhed by them again: 
whereas ill nature and enyy and all the paſſipns 
of the harſher kind ſtrangely prey upon the 
vitals, and are the worſt fort of conſumption, 
(Matt. V. 5.) ©* Bleſſed are the meek for they 
4, ſhall PEAR the earth, was one of our Sa- 
_ vigur's.beatitudes, and as we have ſeen was re- 
markably verified in the caſe of St. John. 
Blut the life of this apoſtle was prolanged 
not ſo much for his own ſake, a8 for the ſake 
of the Church; and the bleſſing was not con- 
fined- to. himſelf, but extended to the whole 
body of Chriſtians, Several of the primitive 
ks 3 ſpeak of St. John as an excellent 
ures, as one indefatigabls j in mak- 
8 1 ing 
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ing new converts to Chriſtianity, a confirm 
ing thoſe already made: and his concern for 
the Churches of Aſia in particular, all of his 
own planting or at leaſt cultivating, is ſtill to 
be ſeen in his ſeven epiſtles addreſſed to the 
ſeven angels or governors. He was a living 
oracle to all his contemporaries, a ſtandard to 
which all might appeal, a criterion by which 
all might be tried: and of What weight and 
authority in controverted points muſt be the 
judgment and deciſion of a man who had per- 
ſonally converſed with our Saviour, and not 
only perſonally converſed with him but was | 
an apoſtle, and not only was an apoſtle but t ge 
favorite apoſtle and the diſciple whom Jeſus _ E 
te loved?” Certainly, ſuch a man was a public 
bleſſing to the firſt century: and he was not un 
only of. ſervice to the church while he was | 
living, but being dead he ſtill ſpeaketh.” His i 
vritings are a fund and treaſure houſe of all di- 
vinity: and to his long life we are indebted for 
theſe invaluable remains, being moſt of them 
written by him in his old age. His ſtile it- 
ſelf, in his goſpel. and in his epiſtles, favors 
ſomething of the primitive old man: there is 
the lene et temperatum dicendi genus the gentle 
and temperate way of ſpeaking, the mildneſs 
and maturity that | is in a manner proper and 
culiar to old age. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians 
"ny aſſure de that St. N W the other 
FH ot er 
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other goſpets and confirmed them with his 
4 1 then, at the requeſt ef 2 
Biſhops of Aſia, jr his own goſpel, 

partly to record ſome tranſactions which: were 
omitted by the other evangeliſts, and partly as 
an antidote to ſome. herefies which were then 
fpringing up in the Church. His firſt epiſtle 
was anciently inſcribed to the Parthians, and 
therefore he is reaſonably. ſuppoſed to Rave 
preached the goſpel as far as Parthia ; and ae- 
cording to his uſual modeſty he conceals his 
name in all 1 and ſtibeth himſelf only 
* the Elder,” probably in aHufion to his great 


age. His Apocalyps or book: of the Revels- 


tion was written by him duting his confine- 
ment in the iland of Patmos, and is the firſt in 
time, though laſt in order of alf his writings. 
Indeed this prophecy, like moſt other prophe- 
cies, hath ſomething in it very obſeure;; but 
what is perplexed 204 difficult now wee 
_ cleared: up and made eaſy hereafter, When the 
particulars ſhall bs accompliſhed and men Have 
the events before their eyes to compare with | 
the prediction; and in the mean time though 
many things are very hard to be underſtood, 
yet many again are very plain, and doubtlets 
(Rev. I. 3.) © bleſſed is he that readeth and 
© they that hear r. words of this propheey, 
* and keep thoſe things which are written 
„therein. It is needleſs to recommend the 


; To peruſe them with * r 
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| books of St. John to thoſe Chriſtians, who 
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ment. Only let it be obſefved that the an- 
cients compated him to an gle for the fub- 
lime myſteries he treateth, and gave him by 
the hate of the Divine. Even Heathen phi- 
lofophers have expreſſed their adtniration of his 
wofks, and what then muſt be the opinion and 
ſentiments o 


bat properly no evangelift; Mark an evangeliſt 
but 0 apoſtle; St. Matthew an apoſtle and 


evangeliſt: but no prophet; but St. John was 


an apoſtle, an evangeliſt, and x prophet. We 
ſee of What uſe and importance was the long 
life of St. John, and particularly had it not 
been for that we ſhould in alt probability never 
have enjoyed his divine writings. St. John 


Was à bfeſſing to the Chureh net only in Him- 


ſelf but Tikewiſe in his diſciphes and fcholars, 


ſuchi as Ignatius, Polycarp, and others, all of 
them fen famous and ufeful in their genera- 


tion: And the longer he lived, the more pro- 
felytes he might gain, the more ſcholars in- 
ſtroct, found the more Churches, conſtitute the 

more Biſhops, obviate the tote hereſies, and 
futfilling the greater work of the miniſtry 
here obtain the larger ſhare of bliſs and gloty 
hereafter. 3 240 i en ie 
a Very good argument againſt the Pope's ſupre- 


may. Several ways there are of overthrow- 
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* &s Christians? It is well re- 
marked by (5) one, that Peter was an apoſtle 


from hence deduce 
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ing this reverend tyranny, this ſpiritual uſur- 
pation, as, you may ſee particularly in Dr. Bar- 7 
row's moſt learned treatiſe upon this ſubje& : 
but here we. are furniſhed with an argument Z 
drawn from eccleſiaſtical ſtory and plain mat- 
ter of fact. If the doctrin of the Romaniſts 
in this point be true, then, after the death of 
St. Peter, Linus or Clemens or whoever he was 
that ſucceeded him, became ſupreme head and 
governor of the Church: but we have ſhown 
before, and it is agreed on all Hands, that St. 
John ſurvived St. Peter many years; and was 
it not then very ſtrange that another ſhould be 
conſtituted head of the Church in excluſion of 
an apoſtle himſelf? What? was Linus ſupe- 
rior to St. John, and muſt the apoſtle ſubmit to 
the juriſdiction of one who was no apoſtle ? 
Suppoſing St. Peter had the ſupremacy and that 
ſupremacy deſcended, how came it to deſcend 
. to a private perſon rather than to a brother 
apoſtle and the apoſtle too whom Jeſus 
© loved?” Certainly while St. John was living, 
the Biſhop of Rome could not be head of the 
Church ; Ng I would fain know how he came 
by that right and title, after St. John was dead? 
The farther one purſues this argument the more 
it appears that the papal ſupremacy is a mon- 
ſtrous impoſition upon latter ages. Much 
may be ſaid in oppoſition to it from ſeripture 
and from reaſon, and here too we have pro- 
duced againſt. it hiſtorical evidence and unde- 
niable matter of fat,. 
| * Laſtly 
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Laſtly I obſerve from hence that we ſhould 
not be too curious and inquiſitive into abſtruſe 


matters, -but rather take care to do our dut oy | 


in thoſe plainer inſtances which are comman 
ed. When any curious queſtion was propoſed 
to our Saviour, he never returned a dreck an- 
ſwer, but always took occaſion from thence to 
raiſe ſome moral inſtruction. Thus when one 
| inquired of him concerning the number of thoſe 
who ſhall be ſaved, (Luke XIII. 23.) “ Lord 
ce are there few that be faved ?”” he did not ſa- 
tisfy him how many would be ſaved, but bade 
all his hearers to take care to be of the number, 
be it more or be it leſs : Strive to enter in 
<« at the ſtrait gate, for many I ſay unto you 
« will ſeek to enter in and ſhall not be able.” 
In like manner when his diſciples aſked him, 
(Matt. XVIII. 1.) Who is the greateſt in 
* the kingdom of heaven? inſtead of naming 
the. perſon as they Sede, he called a little 
child unto. him and ſet him in the midſt of 
them and ſaid, Verily I ſay unto you, Excep # 
« ye be converted and become as little chi. 
Aren ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom 


6 of heaven: Whoſoever therefore ſhall f um- ; 
6 ble himſelf as this little child, the ſame = 
« greateſt in the kingdom of heaven.” In the | 


particular inſtance ' now under conſideration, 


our bleſſed Saviour, we ſee, would not gray 2 


the needleſs curioſity of one of the chiefe 


apoſtles, but bade ror leave the event of things 


« follow Blim ; And what 
N p Eo 


to providence, an 
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he ſaid to Ae Peter, he Gith to every man in 
all caſes of the like nature, © What is that to 
* thee? follow thou me.” Vhatever 95 
has concealed, whateyer he. has command 
there are without d. doubt i ole the wick 
reaſons both for the one and tbe other; and we 
can never be too incurious EPOGFTRIDE the for- 
mer, nor too diligent to fulfil and execute the 
latter. This prying Aang temper, like a 
805 11 appetite, is uncaly and painful 5 1555 
but bg road of duty! Fu pl ain od ca Ys E ar 
UE; wild . to pur ſue it a e Ve ;. John 
III. 27.) „ It 95 W ths ele th ings, be 
are ye if ye do them.“ Curioſity x ill 
giveth conſtant pain, but meefeth alſo 
a e diſappointment ;. it waul Ih ri 
hend all myſteries, explain all revelations, and 
91 ever ſeeking and pet never ſatisheg, vt ever 
learning and yet never able to come to the 
« 15 wlege of the truth: but the, doing of 
our duty cannot fail of attainin its end; it is 
the true ſpring and ſource of {elf-ſatisfaCtion ; 
(Prov. X XIV. 14.) a 3 man ſhall be ſatis- 
26 fied ak himſelf; ani et hs + (1. 16 — 8 
IV. 8.) * hath the 5 life that 
* now is, and of that which is 3 come. 
Beſides the love of _ betrays a man into 
_ a, thouſand inconveniences and dangers ; for 
bow many vain projectors have ſtaryed ? how 
many pretending to be wiſe above what is 
written, have proved downright heretics at laſt? 
+4 We ſpent den dine in nothing elſe but 
/ 7 either 
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«« either to tell or to hear ſome new thing” 
(Acts XVII. 21.) was the character of the 
Athenians, and few af them we find had the 
grace to embrace the, goſpel. The curious man . 
ſearcheth into \HoBg above his ſphere, and ſo 
profeſſing himſelf wiſe becomes a fool: but 
every man hath it in his power, if he hath it 
but in his inclination, to be good, and to be 
good is to be truly wiſe, ** wiſe unto ſalva- 
tion This curioſity was forbidden, and 
proved fatal to our firſt parents; for eating of 
= tree of knowlege they forfeited their title 
to immortality or the tree of lifſfmm. 
To conclude. If a man would every now 
and then aſk himſelf this queſtion, This that 
I am doing, this that I am thinking, is it my 
duty, is it ** buſineſs, what good will it do 
to men, or what glory will redound from it to 
God? I fay if a man would lay his hand on his 
heart, and ſeriouſly aſk himſelf this queſtion, 
it would prevent a great deal of vanity and folly 


in the w. Fd. All other things arc imperti- 5 


nence compared with our duty: ng i in the firſt | 
place we maſt take care to diſcharge,” ever re- 
membring our Savigur's reproof of the inqui- | 
ſitive | diſciple * What is that to thee? follow 
„% thou me,” (Deut. XXIX. 29.) Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but 
* thoſe things which are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children for ever, that we 1855 
* 4 7 e of the law.” 
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_ DISSERTATION XXVII. 
On st. Pa vr's Eloquence, 


T was the good pleaſure of Aimighty God 
I in the preaching and propagation of the 
goſpel, to make uſe of ſuch inſtruments as were 
by no means naturally fitted for it, men of low 
parentage and education, of low employments 
and occupations, of no learning or eloquence, 
of no power or authority, of no repute or in- 
fluence in the world, He * hid theſe things 
* from the wiſe and prudent, and revealed 
© them unto. babes, that no fleſh might 
“ glory in his preſence,” that the work might 
the more evidently appear to be his own, and 
his own be therefore all the glory. But yet that 
human learning might not ſeem to be totally 
reprobated and rejected from having any ſhare 
in the goſpel, that ſcience and true religion 
might not be thought any ways inconſiſtent, 
but capable each of promoting and improving 
and adorning the other, St. Paul was added to 
the number of the twelve apoſtles, (Galat, I. 
1.) an apoſtle not of men, neither by man, 
* but by Jeſus Chriſt and God the Father, 
'f who raiſed him from the dead,” He 0 
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alſo deſigned to be the great preacher and apoſtle 
to the Gentiles, which made it the mote re- 
quiſite for him to know ſomething of men and 
manners, to be maſter of ſome erudition and 
learning, to be converſant with the beſt Greek 
authors, and well acquainted with the theology 
and philoſophy of the heathen nations, as he 
plainly appears to have been in ſeveral partie 
bis diſcourſes and writings. 

Now it may be truly affirmed: 56 St. Paul, _ 
that he was not improperly choſen for theſe 
great putpoſes. For he was of honorable de- 
ſcent, 2 — HI. 5.) being of the ſtock of 
te Iſrael, of the tribe of Bae; an Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, as touching the law a Pha- 
„ riſce,” He was a native of Tarſus (Acts 
XXI. 39 RE 7 city of Cilicia, a citizen of no 
te mean city.” He was beſides a citizen of 
Rome, as ſome conceive, by virtue of his birth 
at Tarſus, or as others ſuppoſe, by privilege 
derived from his parents; and as Saul was his 
Hebrew, ſo Paul was his Roman name, (Ads 
XIII. g.) © Saul who alſo is called Paul.” At 
Tarſus, as we learn from (r) Strabo, there were 
at that time famous ſchools of literature ſupe- 
rior even to thoſe of Athens and Alexandria; 
ſo that he might have the advantages of a li- 
beral education from his early youth, and with- 
out doubt he then firſt contracted his taſte and 
fene for the Greek . of whom 1 in his ad- 
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FE 87 PAUL s Rloquence. 
| years he. {till retained fo monk a3 to 


wake. Wonen from them. At the ſame time, . 


2 it was the duſtom among the Jews for * 
one hate ver rank or condition he might be 

0 learn ſome manual trade or operation, he 
— trained up to the buſineſs and occupation 


of a tent- maker, a profitable buſineſs in coun- 


«ries where they lived ſo much in tents whether 
in peace or in war. From Tarſus he went to 
Jeruſalem to complete his education, and to be 


_ farther inſtructed in the knowlege of the law; 


and there he ſtudied. under the learned Gama- 


liel, one of the moſt famous of the Jewiſh 
| doctors, and a member of the gregt council, 


ho made that wiſe and moderate ſpeech, which | 
is recorded in theVth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles; -** and to him they agreed.” St. Paul 


7 qt os XXII. 3.) to have been brought 


up at the feet of Gamaliel; for it was the 


manner in the Jewiſh academies for. the maſter 


to fat above, and for the (cholare or auditort to 


| made uncommon proficiency; and as he; faid 

. himſelf (Gal. I. 14.) —— in the Jews 
"TG religion above many his equals in his own 
# « nation. Beſides his natural abilities and 


NN learning, if our Saviour's promiſe 
(Luke XXI. 25.) I will give you a mouth 
** and wiſdom which all your adverſaries ſhall 
+ not be able to gainſay. nor reſiſt“ was ever 


Tode in any of his diſciples, it was certainly 


o the fulleſt extent in St, Paul. He was called 
/ in 


and abilities. 


4 
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in an extraordinary manner to be an . £4 
and we may ſuppoſe therefore would be 

with extraordinary indowments f and it oy 
pens very providentially, that we have more of 
p s writings remaining, and know. mote of his 
acts and diſcourſes, than of any other of the 
apoſtles, St. Luke having been his companion 
and fellow traveler, who was bred a phyſician, 
and was himſelf alſo a man of good Learning 


on Se. 


＋ he talent of ſpeaking i is one ting, and that 
N 


of writing is another; and we have known ſe- 
veral perſons eminent in the one, and yet 
ſtrangely deficient in the other: but this apoſtle 


was excellent. in both; and whether we confi 


der him as an hcl on an author, we ſhall find 
few or none to equal of exeęed him: The effects 


of his glaquence whieh are upon record are . 


really ſur 0 ling; 3 and yet his perſon by all ac 
counts of it was no recommendation or orna⸗ 


e 8 h 5 0 it i * 22 A de | 
oF 


emma 5 Kt is 3p -arance md to h his 
delivery, cl might hinder his ſucceſs i 1 
| Pane th ofpel.. very in bea dt 
courſ e may 2 * ect us let off with a handſame 


a and gracefy] clacutign ; but where t 
| | requiſites 
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requiſites are wanting, and we are ſtill affected 


the diſcourſe muſt be admirable indeed; the 
one is only the ſpeaker's happineſs, the other 
is his merit and excellence. It was then more 
St. Paul's matter than manner that made ſuch 
impreſſion, and had ſuch ſurpriſing effects: 
and certainly there is no where finer infinuation 
and addreſs, no where greater compaſs of 
thought and force of reaſoning, no where a 
ſtronger torrent of words, more exuberance of 
matter and more variety of ſtile, than in all his 
TR %%% TEE 
It was in the road near to Damaſcus that he 
was called in that wonderful manner to the 
apoſtleſhip, and the firſt fruits of his conver- 
ſion were almoſt as miraculous as his conver- 
ſion itſelf. (Acts IX. 19—22.) For within a 
few days he preached Chriſt in the ſynagogues 
at Damaſcus to the ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment 
of all who heard him, that he who fo cruelly 
perſecuted the Church, and came thither from 
Jeruſalem for that very purpoſe, ſhould of a 
ſudden become ſo brave a ee for the 
Chriſtian religion. But Saul increaſed the 
more in ſtrength, and confounded the Jews 
„ which dwelt at Damaſcus, proving that this 


« is very Chriſt,” __ 2 
Paul and Barnabas having been ſeperated for 
: the great work of preaching the goſpel to the 
Gentiles, beſides other places came to Lyſtra, 

a city of Lycaonia in the leſſer Aſia. (Acts 

XIV. 6—22.) Now the Lycaonians were groſs 

1 — dadolaters, 


Fo 
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idolaters, and little better than barbarians, ts 
the Greek (2) geographers Ephorus and Strabo _ 


repreſent moſt of the inland nations, of the 


leſſer - Afia to be. Such perſons are apt to be | 


ſtruck and affected more with ſigns and wonders 
than with reaſons and arguments; and Paul 


therefore at his firſt preaching among them 


very ſeaſonably and fitly confirms his doctrin 
by a ſignal miracle. For ſeeing . a certain 
«© man, impotent in his feet, a cripple from 
“ his mother s womb,” very attentive to him, 

convinced by his diſcourſe, and ready to em- 
brace and, profes the faith, he. fſaid with 4 
* loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet: and 
no ſooner was the word ſpoken than the man 


with ſudden energy leaped and walked.” At 
the ſight of this miracle e the people lifted 


« up their voices,” but not within ag; of 
the apoſtles, faying in the language « of the Ly- 


caonians, The gods are come down to us in | 


« the likeneſs of men.” They believed all 
the fabulous ſtories in the poets of the gods 


deſcending upon earth in human forms, and con- 


verſing with men: and they took ** Barnabas” 


for © Jupiter,” being the elder and probably 


the more auguſt and venerable perſonage, and 
« Paul” for Mercury” the ard eloquence, 
* becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker. . Then 

© the prieſt of Jupiter, which was before their ; 
5 e his + Og bean without the city, 


fy 'broug It b 8 
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brought oxen and garlands, oxen etowhed 
wich garlands, “ and would have done facrl- 
* ics with the people.” As foon as the 
 #poffles-were aware of their intention, © they 
tent their cloaths and ran in atidtiy them 
4e crythig out, Sits, why do ye theſe t things? 
« we allo are men of like pa ons with you,“ 
we are fabje& to the fame difeaſes and infit< 
mities as you are, and the pur port of out 
preac hing is to turn you from! © theſe vani- 
„ties, from! the worthip of vain iddls to 
ſerve the living and true God. Their difeoutfe 
is adthirably adapted to their auditors ; they 
aevive their arpgunients from no higher fource 
than natural religion, and imfiſt only upon the 
Plain and 0bvious topics of Sula and provi- 
Aer. The works of creation are a demof- 
tration of the being of God, © the Hving 
+ God who made heaven and rt 68d tht 
2 fea, and all things that are therein. In times 
1 paſt he fuffered all nations, all the heathens 
of is walk it theit own ways,” without : 
purtieufar revelation of himſelf as to the people 
of Ifrath But yet his general ere af- 
Wreck ample proofs of his power and good 


«© gut witnels, in that he did good, and g 

ds rait from Heaven and rofl ſea 556, 
Affing our Hearts with foot and gladflefs. 
Theſe arguments are as forcible as they are 
plain and obvious to the meaneſt capacity; He 
is the. oreator 3 of us and all | 
Sab 8 e 


nes: Neterthelefs he left not himfelf . 5 
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he is the author and giver of all the good that 


we enjoy, and he therefote. i is the only proper 


and adequate object of our worſhip. The 
people were ſo tranſported, that with theſe 


« ſayings ſcarce reſtrained they them that they 
« had not done ſacrifice unto them. B But 


ſuch is. the fickleneſs and uncertainty of the 


multitude, that him whom they were now for 
worſhipping as a god, ſoon after at the infer 


as: of certain Jews, they ſuffered to: be 
ſtoned, and drawn out of the city, 


he had been dead,” Howbeit the. — 


had ſown ſome; good ſeeds. among them, for 
we read that within a little time th 
„turned again to Lyſtra, confirming-t 


« in the faith.” 

Our apoſtle's conduct and helnviaue, among 
ths > Ne and. polite, Athenians (Acts XVII. 
| J we all find to be ſomewhat diffe- 

. rom what it was to the rude. and illitte- 


rate Lycaonians, but both of equal fitteſs and 


Nb He did not open his commiſſion at 
thens in the ſame: manner as at Lyſtra, by 


working a miracle. There were without doubs | 


ſeveral cripples. at Athens, for ſueh caſes 
abounded in that climate, as Dr. Bentley, Who 


hath admirably. well expounded this whole dif- 


courſe of the apoſtle in the introduction to one 
of his Boy le's lectures, remarks from Lueretius, 


who Lene it probably from his maſter EY 
curus, a native of Athens, 


66 Atthide | 


« fas 
« of the diſciples, and exhorting. to ene 


« wks tentantür gebe, _ in Aehes 
2 Finibus, Lib. 6: | 


but i it doch not appear that any r Fr had hs 
good diſpoſition of the cripple at Lyſtra, or 
* faith to be healed.” And beſides 15 Greeks 
did not ſo much require a fign,” ( 1 Cor. I. 

22.) as © ſeek after wiſdom.” Accordingly 
we find the apoſtle © diſputing” not only © in 
« the ſynagogue with the Jews and with” the 
the Jewiſh proſelytes the devont perſons,” 
but likewiſe in the forum © in the market 
« daily with them that met with him.“ Some 
of the philoſophers alſo, particularly ** of the 
% Epicureans and of the Stoics, encountered 
« him,” ſome treating him as a © babler” or 
idle prating fellow, others looking upon him 
as a ** ſetter forth” Cen Jzycarwy of ſtrange 
e gods. Part of the accuſation againſt So- 
* crates was of the ſame nature, that he brought 
In awe dfb new gods :. and how doth he 
refute the charge? He denies it, and declares 

in the moſt ſolemn manner before his judges, 
that he worſhipped only the gods of his coun- 
try, and in the ſame manner upon the ſame al- 
tars and with the ſame ſacrifices as his country 
worſhipped them. We ſhall fee preſently, how 
much more heroically and more philoſophi- 
cally St. Paul acquitted himſelf upon the like 
occaſion, and what an abler champion of the 
truth and better teacher of ri righteouſneſs he 
| PL Was 
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was than the bei 1 ghteſt luminary N of | the heath I 
world... © He 1 to be a à ſetter- forth „ "= 
3 1 gods, becauſe he preached unto. them 


of and the reſurrection. But why. range 
5 the Ln e TOW: .* "oſs 


common 5 among Aber, 1 8 had e 
1 Fs 


As TIT e 1 < 2g 
« certain 5g | TONER poets. have ſaid, when, 
only, eue ppet, Aratus, . 504 1 All 
ged. they d I Ae 2 the oſtle. d 3 | 
or Areopag place * 
d.o "the grea 2 i all, the. 


_—_ 8 ity, 
and wit 5 de curiolity natural f the Athenians 
requeſt him to give an account of bis new 


dockrin, What a glorigus ſcenę way here for 
the nifeſtation of. the, truth bet ore ſuch g 
promuſcuoys and, numerous afſembix of eitin 
zens and ſtraßgerg, of, pbiloſophers, of l ſes, 
and people: of all conditions :. Abd, with. vg 
exquiſite {kill and,contrivance is Srery part ane 
member, of his diſcourſe ſo framed and accomy 
0e. as to obviate ſome principal error 
Ot. V = S: | and 
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and pre judice in ſome. party or other of his 
Rae} Moſt of the falſe notions both of 
Kr vulgar and philoſophical religion are here 
ſed and refuted. If there was nothing 
af e remaining, yet this ſufficiently teſtifies how 
great a maſter he was in the learning of the 
Grecks. Moſt of the fundamental truths both 
of natural and revealed religion are here of 
ed and explained; and all within the compaſs 
of very few verſes. From an altar with an 
Inſcription ** to the unknown God,” and that 
there were altars at Athens with ſuch an in- 
ſeription we have the atteſtation of ſeveral an- 
cient heathen authors, he taketh occaſion to re- 
prove them for their great plurality of gods, 
and © him whom they ignorantly worſhipped 
« to declare unto them.” It might be con- 
trary to the laws of Athens for any one to re- 
commend and introduce a new or range god; 
but he could not well be ſubject to the penalty 
of the law only for declaring him whom they 
already worthipped without knowing him. 
The opportunity was fair, and he improves it 
to the greateſt advantage. He brancheth out his 
diſcourſe into ſeveral particulars. That God 
„ made the world and all things therein: 
Which propoſition though agreeable enough 
to the general belief and opinton, was yet di- 
rectly contrary both to the Epicureans and to 
the Peripatetics ; the former of whom attri- 
buted the formation of the world to the for- 
tuitous ' concourte of atoms without any inter- 
| vention 
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vention of the deity, and the latter maintained 
that the world was not created at all, and that 
all things had continued as they now are from - 
all eternity.—“ That ſeeing he is Lord of 
« heaven and earth, he dwelleth not in tem- 
“ ples made with hands, neither is worſhipped 
„with mens hands, as though he needed any 
<« thing, ſeeing he giveth to all life and breath 
and all things: Which was leveled not ſo 
much againſt the Pear” phers as againſt the 

popular religion of Athens; for the philoſo- 
phers ſeldom or never facrificed unleſs in com- 
pliance with the cuſtom of their country, and 
even the Epicureans themſelves admitted the 
ſelf-ſufficiency of the Godhead : but the peo- 
ple believed very abſurdly that there were local 
gods, that the deity notwithſtanding his im- 
menſity might be confined within temples, and 
notwithſtanding his all- ſufficiency was fed 
with the fat and fumes of facrifices, as if he 
could really ſtand in need of any ſuſtenance, 
who giveth to all life and breath and all 
* things.” — That“ he hath made of one 
© blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath determined 
* the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation:“ Whick was not oe 

oppoſed to the Epicureans who derived the be- 
ginning of human race from the mere ef- 
fects of matter and motion, and to the Peripa- 
tetics or Ariſtotelians' who denied mankind 'to 
1 any beginning at all having ſubſiſted in 
SY - eternal 
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eternal ſucceſſions; but was moreover oppoſed 
to the general pride and conceit of the. people 
of Athens, who. boaſted. themſelves to be Abe 
rigines, to be deſcended from none other ſtock 
or race of men, but to be themſelves originals 
and natives of their own country. — That 
they . ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
* might feel after him and find hits,” though 
he be not far from every one of us; for in 
„him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing: Which fundamental truth with the 
greateſt propriety and elegance he confirms by : 
4 APCLHOD from one of their own poets, Ara- | 
tus, ti be Cilician, his own countryman, who. 
lived above. three hundred years before, and in 
whoſe aſtronomical poem. this bemiſtich i is {till 
extant. As certain alſo of your own poets, 
« have faid, For we are alſo his . ofspring,” 
An; evident. proof that he knew how to illuſ- 
tate divinity with the graces of claſſical learn- 
ing, and was no ſtranger to a taſte and polite- 
nels : worthy. of an Attic audience, —That 
« foraſmuch then as we are the ofspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the God- 
te head. is like unto. gold or filver or ſtone, 
4 graven by art and man's device: Which 
was plainly pointed at the groſs idolatry of the 
lower people, who thought the very idols them- 
ſelves to be gods, and terminated their wor- 
ſhip in them. — That the times of this ig- 
« norance God winked. at”. or overlooked; as: 
he 4 before to the erh of Lyſtra, In 
former 


7 
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« former times God ſuffered all nations to 
« walk in their own ways; but now com- 
„ mandeth ali men every where to repent;” 
Which doctrin of the neceſſity of repentance 
muſt have been very mortifying to the pride 

and vanity of the philoſophers, and eſpecially 
of the Stoics, whoſe wife man was equal if 
not ſuperior to God himſelf, —** Becauſe, he 
«© hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteouſnefs by that 
„% man whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
« hath given aſſurance unto all- men, in that 
* he hath raiſed him from the dead: Till now 
they had heard him with filence and attention, 
becauſe though every period of his diſcourſe 
glanced 'at ſome of his hearers, yet it fell in 
with the notions of others, and he had not 
before touched and offended all together: but 
« when they heard of the reſurrection of the 
* dead, ſome mocked,” the Epicureans and 
the men of wit and pleaſure, ** and others 
* ſaid,” the Platoniſts and the graver ſort of 
his audience, We will hear thee again of 
*© this matter, putting it off to a more con- 
venient ſeaſon. ** So Paul departed from 
* among them,” leaving them as they deſerved 
to themſelves. ** Howbeit certain men clave 
* unto him, and believed; a diminutive ex- 
preſſion to ſignify that he made but very few 
converts; among whom the principal were 
Dionyſius the Areopagite,” who is faid t. 

have been afterwards conſtituted the EE 


n / | 


/ 
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of Athens, * and a woman named Damaris, 
ſome ſay his wife, but being de diſ- 
tinctly and by name, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe 
ſhe had no relation to him. His ſucceſs upon 
the whole was very inconſiderable among the 
| Athenians, and we do not read that he ever 
returned to viſit them again, as he did the i in- 
habitants of Lyſtra. 

Paul had arrived at Miletus, a 5 habe, 
« if it were poſſible for him, to be at Jeruſa- 
lem the day of Pentecoſt,” he had not time 
to take Epheſus in his way ; and therefore ſent 
his ſummons thither for the elders. of the 

church to attend him at Miletus. (Acts XX. 

16—38.) This was, as I may ſay, his laſt viſi- 
8 and he taketh his leave of them in the 
moſt noble and generous, in the moſt cordial 
and affectionate manner. Conſcious of his own 
integrity, he appeals to them as witneſſes of 
his behaviour from his firſt coming into Aſia; 


how he had “ ſerved the Lord with all humi- . 


* lity of mind, and with many tears, and 
many trials and temptations' 1 the 
inſidious malice of the Jews; how he had 
preached the word among them with the utmoſt 
üncerity; had concealed no profitable truth, 
but had freely and openly communicated every 
thing of moment, preſſing equally upon Jews 


and Gentiles the neceſſity of ** repentance 


% toward God and faith toward our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt.” He had a ſtrong impulſe of the 
ſpicit to go to Jeruſalem, withoyt knowing 


particularly 


/ | 


/ 


/ 
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particularly what might befall him there; only 
this he knew in general, that bonds and 
* afflictions” were to be his lot and portion in 
every city: but I make account of nothing,” 

| ſays he with the courage of an apoſtle and 
martyr, I make account of nothing, neither 

« hold I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that I 
* might finiſh my courſe with joy, and the 

* miniſtry. which I have received of the Lord 

«« Jeſus, to.teſtify the goſpel of the grace of 
«« God.” He plainly foreſaw, and was fully 
perſuaded in his own mind, that after this 
time they ſhould ſee. his face no more: 
and therefore he called them to record that 
he was pure from the blood of all men; if 
any periſhed, it was through their own fault: 
* for he had not ſhunned to declare unto them 

& all the counſel of God.” As he ſhould 
never have another opportunity of ſeeing them, 

he charges them in the firſt place to be careful 
of their own behaviour, and then to be faith- 
ful and diligent in their paſtoral office, in 
feeding all the flock,” which Chriſt had 
purchaſed with his own blood, and which the 
Holy Ghoſt had committed to their care: And 
this caution was the more neceſlary, - becauſe. 
he foreſaw dangers would ariſe both from with- 
out and from within ; from Judaizing falſe 
apoſtles, who ſhould * enter in among them,” 
and grievouſly vex and haraſs the church; and 
from falſe teachers, heretics and ſchiſmatics, 
who ſhould “ ariſe among themſelves,” and 
"BB 4 . advance 


{ 
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advance perverſe. and ſtrange, doctrins « to 


4% draw away diſeip les after. them. "There- 


fore watch, and remember that by the ſpace 


of three years I ceaſed not to warn every 
«© one night and day with tears,” He then 
concludes with commending them to 8 
«© and to the word of his grace,” as the ſure 
means of edification here, and the firmeſt foun- 
dation of happineſs hereafter. But in the 
concluſion with all his tenderneſs and concern 
for them, he till profeſſes his own diſintereſt- 
edneſs. He had“ coveted no man's filver or 
gold or apparel.” He had not ſo much as 
inifted upon that moſt juſt au equitable rule, 
that « they who | preach the EN ſhould live 
of the goſpel. He had even wrought with 
his own Ferse, that he might * miniſter to 
* his own neceſſities, and to them who wers 
* with him:” and he had frequently e 
thei to the like labor of love and charity, and 
ever'to bear in mind the memorable ſaying of 
the'Lord Jeſus, ** It is more bleſſed to give 


* than to receive; which ſaying is not re- 


corded i in any of the goſpels, but was delivere 1 


2 505 by tradition, and at that time was we 
nown and remembered among Chriſtians. 


He finithed his charge with“ kneeling down 


and praying with them all.” This. is pro- 


perly 4 charge to the clergy ; and es there 


never was a more excellent one, for therein all 


along as we have ſeen, the heart TER in 
every word; and the kleinen an 


n 
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on bis ſide raiſed the greater tenderneſs and 
compaſſion on theirs. What anſwer could 
they return to ſo generous and pathetic a 15 
diction, but what they did? “ They All we 
„ ſore,- and fell on Paul's neck, and 'ki "1 
« him.“ No wonder they melted into tears 
who were preſent at ſo moving a ſcene, for at 
this ek we can hardly, refrain our tears in 
reading it They were much affected by every 
part of his diſcourſe, but. © ſorrowed moſt of 
„ all for the words which he had ſpoken that 
e they ſhould ſee his face no more.” How- 
ever X were deſirous to attend him as lon 
as they could, and ſhowed their laſt reſpeQs 
by accompanying him unto the ſhip .“ 
When Paul came to Jeruſalem, he was ig 
imminent. danger of his life; and being 
brought before the council, he made uſe of an 
innocent ſtratagem to ſow diſſenſion among his 
enemies, and thereby for himſelf to 5 — 
their fury. (Acts XXIII. 6—9.) For per- 
ceiving the council to confiſt partly of Phari- 
ſces and partly of Sadducees, he. cried out 
among them,“ Men and brethren, I am a 
% Phariſe, the ſon of a Phariſee; of the hope 
* and reſurrection of the dead I am called in 
« queſtion.” His words are expreſſive of the 
general reſurrection, but refer particularly to 
the reſurtection of Jeſus and of the dead in 
conſequence of his reſurrection. This little 
artifice was attended with the deſired ſucceſs 1 
for the Sadducces denying a reſurrection and 
ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, and the Phariſees aſſerting both, there 
immediately aroſe a great diſſenſion between 
them, to ſuch a degree that his moſt powerful 
proſecutors became his ſtrongeſt, advocates, 
i the Scribes that were of the Phariſees part” 


contending for him and ſaying, * We find no 


« evil in this man, but if a ſpirit or an angel 
% hath ſpoken to him, let us not fight againſt 
% God.” A manifeſt and undeniable argu- 
ment, that it is lawful to make uſe of all in- 
nocent means for our preſervation, and that the 
| apoſtle was no viſionary or enthuſiaſt, but knew 
how with the wiſdom of the ſerpent to defend 
the innocence of the dove. 

What a handſome apology doth he make 
for himſelf before King Agrippa? (Acts 
XXVI.) With what art and inſinuation doth 
he begin! IL think myſelf happy, King 


„ Agrippa, becauſe I wall anſwer Tor myſelf 


this day before thee touching all the things 
© whereof I am accuſed of the Jews: Eſpe- 
&« cially, becauſe I know thee to be expert in 
* all cuſtoms and queſtions which are among 
* the Jews. Wherefore I beſeech thee to 
7 hear me patiently.” With what a beautiful 
turn and addreſs doch he conclude ! “ King 
Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets ? 1 
know that thou believeſt.” The King him- 
ſelf cannot but acknowlege the ſuperior force 
of his reaſon and eloquence. Then Agrippa 
«F116 unto Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me 
20. de a Chriſtian.” Every body muſt be 

charmed 
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charmed with the ſpirit and good manners of - 
a apoſtle, the decency and delicacy of his 
anſwer ; ** I would to God that not only thou, 
but alſo all that hear me this day, were both. 

« almoſt, and altogether ſuch as I am, except 
«© theſe bonds.” King Agrippa and the new 
Roman governor Feſtus, upon hearing the 
whole, agreed that he had © done nothing 
« worthy of death or of bonds, and that he 
e might have been ſet at liberty if he had not 
*« appealed unto Czar,” an inferior officer 
having not the power to diſmiſs an ap 
to a ſuperior nen, e to the 
emperor- 

Thus much may ſuffice. for his dj — 
And for his ier what a treaſure of divinity 
and morality. is there! with what force of 


argument and expreſſion are the doctrinal points 


diſcuſſed in the body of each epiſtle ! with 
what artleſs om better than all the 
quaint and ſtudied elegance, are the moral pre- 
cepts heaped together in the concluſion? He 
diſclaims (1 Cor. II. 4.) * the enticing words 
* of man's wiſdom.” Rhetoric was no part 
of his buſineſs or deſign; and yet perhaps 
there are ſome ſtrains of rhetoric to be found 
in his writings equal to any in - the fineſt 
writers whatever. His very enemies, who ſaid 
(2 Cor. X. 10.) that his bodily preſence 
** was weak and his ſpeech contemptible, yet 
could not help owning that ** his letters were 
* en and 1 * | 


I 
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Is there any thing in any of the heathen 
moraliſts comparable to that fine deſeription 
of charity in the XIIIth chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians? Speaking with 
_ £*. the tongues of men and of angels“ is no- 

thing in compariſon of charity; and ** the 
«© tongues of men and of angels” can never 
exceed this defcription. All the powers of 
logic and rhetoric are to be ſeen and felt in 
4 XVth chapter of the ſame epiſtle; and 
what ſolemnity doth it add to the moſt ſolemn 
ſervice of our liturgy, the burial f the dead! 
We may perceive the apoſtle s fondneſs for the 
Greek poets by an inſtance in this chapter; for 
even in this great and important argument he 
citeth a verſe. out of a Greek comedian. * Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.“ 
Milton in his preface to ay ob Agoniſtes 
faith, it is a verſe of Euripides: but it is ſtill 
extant among the fragments of Menander, 
P-79- of Le Clerc's edition. It is not im- 
olſible that ſuch a moral ſenterice" might 
become proverbial among the pots 

Is any epiſtle in Tully or Pliny wrought up 
| with ſo moving. addreſs as that ſhort one to 
Philemon Every word hath its force and pro- 

iety. With what dighity and authority doth. 
+ pairing though a priſoner |. with what con- 
deſcenſion and humility doth he command, 
though an apoſtle For the fuller comprehen- | 
ſion and juſter ſenſe of the many beauties of 

this compoſition, I would recommend to your 
1 6 * 
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peruſal a moſt excellent ſermon of Biſhop 
Smalrige, which is a judicious and elegant | 
commentary on this epiſtle. Then peruſe the 
XXIſt epiſtle of the gth. book of Pliny, which 
is written much upon the: ſame fabjees and | 
you will find it cold and flat and inſi pid upon 
the! compariſon.” Pliny would fain ſay ſdmea 
thing, the apoſtle; hath urged every thing that 
can de ſaid with propriety! upon the oceafion; 
Pliny is too affected to be affecting; the apoſtle 
will take poſſeſſion of your heart, and move 
your compaſſion whether you will or not- 
But itiis impoſſible to particularize all the 
fine; paſſages in St. Paul's diſcourſes: and 
writings. We might as well pretend to num. 
der all the ſtars in the galaxy. Read him burt 
attentively (for indeed het requires an attentive 
reader) and here he will convince your reaſdm, 
there he will engage your affections; now 
awaken your fears, now inflame ybur hopes; ; 
now aſtoniſh,: now tranſport” you; and eom- 
marid all} your paſſions, as © maſterly hand | 
ſinketh into the —— of à well-tuned inſten- 
ment. It is true (2 Pet. III. 16.) there are 
* ſomethings! in him- hard to be under 
„ ſtqod z and are there not obſcure paſſages: 
in Plato and the beſt authors Greek or Roman? 
The faults af St. Paul's writings are faults on 
the beſt ſide. He ſtudied the matter more 
than the phraſe, the ſenſe more than the ſound. 
Where he is obſcure, he is generally obſcure, 


as 
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as I may fay, through too much brightneſs, 
having more ideas than words; whereas the 


270 | 


common fault of writers is, that hey: have 


more words than ideas. 

What can be the end and reſult of ſuch a 
diſcourſe as this, but that we ſhould diligently 
read and frequently meditate on our apoſtle's 
Acts and Epiſtles. You may perceive by this 
imperfect etch, that he is very deſerving of 
our time and attention, confidered not only as 
an apoſtle, but even as an author. As he had 
a more learned education'than any other of the 
oſtles, ſo he labored more abundantly than 
hey all. As his writings are larger, ſo they 
are likewiſe better, and exceed in weight as 
well as in number. He may not improperly. 
be called a /acred claſſic ; and if Longinus an 
eminent heathen critic could rank Paul of 
Tarſus among the moſt famous orators, we 
Chtiſtians ſurely may with the beſt reaſon ſtudy 
and eſteem his writings; and the more we 
ſtudy, the more we ſhall eſteem them. We 
might with the Chriſtian mentioned by (3) 
St. Chryſoſtom demonſtrate St. Paul to be a 
more logical and eloquent writer than Plato. 
But this was his leaſt and loweſt praiſe; his 
greateſt merit conſiſted not in his ©* excellency 
of ſpeech or of wiſdom, (1 Cor. II. 4, 5+ I, 


(3) Chryſolt. How. z. in 1 Epin. ad Corinthios, Tom: 10. 
P- 20. Edit. Benedict. | 
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but in demonſtration of the Spirit and of 
% power, That our faith ſhould not ſtand in 


« the wiſdom. ot men, * in the e, of 
God.“ : 
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| NE * the three ** which St. | 
f Auſtin is ſaid to have wiſhed for, was 
to have ſeen St. Paul in the. pulpit. . And 4 if 
ſuch a wiſh could take effect, and one might 
have heard that great apoſtle ſpeaking upon 
any occaſion, there is not perhaps any more 
important and more affecting, than one would 
ſooner chooſe to have been witneſs to, than his 
diſcourſes before the Roman governor Felix. 
(Acts XXIV. 4 St. Paul was now at Cæſarea, 
the Roman governor's uſual place of reſidence, 
a priſoner on account of a proſecution of the. 
Jews. As ſoon as the high-prieſt and his 
other accuſers were come . down from Jeruſa- : 
lem, he was. called forth: and a certain ora- 
. tor 


7 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


„% ways and if all} 


0 


| him. However Felix fill detained bim 


1 Fur Hort Fri. 


tor named Tertullus opened the cl 
him! But in what a fulfome (rain of 
_ doth-this corrupt © 


he 4 "TY 
| atfery 
Ator adreſs” this.” corrupt 
and flagitious governor; (ver. 2, 3.) “ Seeing 
* that by thee we enjoy great . and 


that very worthy deeds are done unto this 


nation by thy providence, We accept it al- 


4 N 


, moſt noble Felix, 
with all thankfulneſs ! In what a different 


manner, and much more juſt and decent, doth 


St. Paul begin his defenſe; (ver. 10.) For- 
D aſmuch asl khow thiat thon Haft been of 
% many years a judge unto this nation, I do 
* the more chearfully anſwer for myſelf!” 


He diſdains to ingratiate-himſelf ; at-the expenſe 
of truth, and with great openneſs and plain- 


neſs refutes every article of the charge ag 


ſoner at large, for a Farther hearing ac exatni- 
nation, when' L yfias the chief a ſliould 

e don oc Jeruſalem to give teſtimony 
concerning him. In the mean he Felix went 


for bis wife; (Ver. 2 24.) and Frag certain 
_ ©'days, when Felix ca me” will Bis 1. fe Dtu- 


4 ſilla, which was a Jeweſs, he e Paul, 
and heard him concerning the faith in 
. Chriſt.“ What a remarkable ſcen ne moſt 


this have been, the apoſtle giving an Sun 
of his faith to the povernor who Was a Hea- 


then, and to his wife Who was a Jeweſs. It 
is not expreſly ſaid that Drufilla was preſent, 
but it is implied, for * her name 

5 would 
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would hardly have been introduced into {6 
ſuccinct a ene ſhe would hardly” have 
been brought upon the ſtage only to dila 
again. Bernice with Ag i ter ee 

« the place of hearing”! 7a XXV. 247) and 
why not Druſilla with Felix? The governor 
ſent for Paul, we may preſume; ab dur of 
any religious p aye jp or with intention to be 
perſuaded if he was convineed ;*bat otit of 
covetoufneſs· ef ing that monty ſhould h¹ave 
been given him of Paul that he'mightlooſe 
« him,” or out of a ſpirit of cyriofity to hear 
what this apologiſt could offer in behalf 6f an 
odd ſect Which was no- beginnipg to make 
ſome noiſe in the world. But people's curjolity | 
is not always gratified; they may | 
pay dearly for it; they do not always heat 
what they would, but ſometimes what they 
would not; and there may be ſome truth to 
cut them to! the quick," where perhaps they 
leaſt expect it Such ſeemeth to have been 
the caſe with' Felix: for (ver. 26.) as Paul 
«« reaſoned of righteouſneſs, recperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.“ In- 
ſtead of the priſoner's: 4 before his 
judge, the judge trembles before his priſoner, 
the great Roman governor before a poor tent- 
maker! A very extraordinary occurrence this! 
and we may conſider it partly as the effect of 
St. Paul's eloquence, and partly as the effet᷑t 
of remorſe of conſcience in Felix: and in 
either view it will furniſh us with ſeveral not 
% V1. _ unedifying 
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unedifying nor unuſeful wire Felix 
e trembled.” 

I. We may conſider it in the 110 * partly 
as the effect of St. Paul's eloquence. ' For 
without doubt the ſame truths from every 
mouth would not have been equally affecting. 
Few could have thundered and lightned like 
St. Paul ſo to have ſtruck and * their 
Jjodge. The ſtory faith that ** he reaſoned.” 
What he ſpoke was not a florid empty, decla- 
mation, but abounded with argument and 
good ſenſe; he did not only aſſert, but proved 
what he aſſerted. And certainly the beſt way 
of preaching and ſpeaking too before any aſ- 
ſembly, is firſt to gain their heads before you 
attempt their hearts, firſt to convince their un- 
derſtandings before you endevor to rouze their 
paſſions, If any man had ever the gift of the 
F pirit and the light within, St. Paul had ſurely 
as much as any, and yet he was far from 
neglecting reaſon as a carnal or worldly thing; 
but on the contrary endevors to eſtabliſh the 
doctrins of revelation by arguments of reafon. 
If any man was ever infallible and ſpoke as the 
oracle of God, St. Paul did ſurely as much as 
any, and yet he was far from expecting a blind 
aſſent and reſignation in his hearers, but on the 
contrary ſhoweth by his example as well as by 
his precepts, that he would have all men 


(1 Theff. V 


. 21 .) ©* prove all things and hold 
% faſt that which is good.” * He reaſoned,” 
as bis cuſtom was; and the ſubjects which he 
R Sq - ned 


— 
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reaſoned: about were ** righteouſneſs, temper- 
e ance and judgment to come.” Not that. 
theſe were the only topics upon which he in- 
ſiſted; for it is ſaid expreſly, that Felix ſent 
« for Paul; and heard him concerning the 
« faith in Chriſt,'” He ſpoke therefore of 
other matters as well as of theſe; but theſe he 
inſiſted upon particularly, and therefore theſe 
are particularly mentioned. However by this 
inſtance the apoſtle ſhoweth plainly that he 
thought one great end of revealed religion was 
to advance and enforce natural religion, and 
the preaching of morality was indeed the 
preaching of Chriſtianitv . 
But St. Paul had a farther view in this diſ- 
courſe; and when he reaſoned of righteouſ- 
\ ©© neſs, temperance and judgment to come, 
be inſiſted upon topics which were particularly 
adapted to his audience. The diſcourſe is 
wonderfully appoſit and proper, of righte- 
“ ouſneſs or juſtice,” before a corrupt, avari- 
cious, and unjuſt governor; of temperance 
5 or continence before a man and a woman 
who had married in violation of all laws, her 
former huſband ſtill living; “ and of judg- 
© ment to come, which will be a righteous 
tribunal indeed, Where no man's poverty will 
expoſe him, no man's power will protect him, 
but all will be condemned who ſhall be found 
guilty of ſuch hainous offenſes, For that ſuch 
were the characters of Felix and Druſilla, all 
hiſtory that ſpeaketh of them teſtifies. Taci- 
„ „ 1 


* 
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tus, the (1) Roman hiſtorian, in 60 places 
giveth Felix the character of a moſt cruel, 
libidinous, and tyrannical governor. And the 

| (2) Jewiſh hiſtorian, Joſephus. relates how he 

| 2 Druſilla the daug — of Herod Agrip- 

| » from Azizus king. of the Emeſenes her 

| we rx and married her, and had a child by 

| her. - Joſephus (3) alſo. records: another abo- 

| minable action 4s which. he was guilty, how 

| 


he corrupted. an intimate friend of Jonathan 
the high-pricſt, to aſſaſſinate him only for re- 
monſtrating againſt his conduct. Upon the 
whole his government was ſo corrupt and 
grievous, that after bis return to Rome the 
rulers of the Jews followed him thither With 
their complaints to the emperor; but his bro- 
ther Pallas being prime miniſter and favorite 
at that time, we do not find that they obtained 
any redreſs. With what propriety therefore doth 
= the apoſtle, diſcourſe before ſuch an auditory 
of righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment 
1 to come: and are not his ingenuity and 
addreſs. admirable, in ſuiting ſo the ſubject ro 
the perſons and occaſion, and his honeſt zeal 
and courage ſtill more admirable, in daring to 
aſſert * truths, which It was r 
i | .-_- them 


TOP Felix Judas impoſires | Felix per omnem fevitiam 
& cuncta malefacta "Srq> anion ac libidinem jus regiom ſerviii 


ratus weed ſubnixo. _ ingenio exercuit, Drufilla in 
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them indeetl to hear, but which it was dan 
gerous for himſelf to ſpeak? And what an ex- 
cellent pattern is here for the miniſters, of the 
goſpel not ſo much to ſpeak ſmooth things as 
right things, not to ſpare even vice in high 
places, not to be ed of mentioning, bell 
and the terrors of the Lord in the politeſt con- 
gregations, but (2 Tim. IV. 2.) to preach 
ie the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of 
7 ſeaſon, to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
4 long - ſuffering and doctrin!“ A truth fitly 
ſpoken may pierce the heart of the greateſt 
and proudeſt offender; as here before his pri- 
ſoner, ſtruck with His addreſs, convinced by 
bis reaſoning, er by bis ee 
Felix tremb le. | 
II. But we are not to 8105 9885 this i inci- 
dent altogether as the. effect of St. Paul's elo- 
quence; We may conſider it, as we propoſed 
in the ad place, partly as che effedt of remonſe 
of conſcience in Felix. F ox without doubt had 
Felix been more virtuous and innocent, he 
would not have been ſo ſtruck and confounded, 
St. Faul reaſoned of See tempey- 
Vance and judgment to come i 
W The conſcience of Felix made the 
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particular application, and brought the dif- 
courſe home to himſelf. That faithful wite 
neſs repreſented to him, how deficient he had 
a been in thoſe virtues, which the apoſtle was 
recommending, and conſequently What great 
reaſon he had to apprehend the future judg. 
ment of God: and therefore forgetting the 
ſtate and authority of a governor, in the pres 
ſence of the court, he is ſo poſſeſſed with the 
fear of another tribunal, that he ſitteth trem- 
bling in his own. Oh l the force of truth 
not to be withſtood !' Oh! the pangs and hor- 
rors of a guilty mind not to be ſtifled or con- 
cealed! He doth not whiſper his fears in pri- 
vate to the partner of his crime and his bed; 
but ſhoweth them in his very countenance, 
and trembles before his attendents, trembles 
before his priſoner. And can any infidel pre- 
tend, that religion is nothing more than a ſtate- 
engin, a politic device to keep only children 
and ſubjects in awe, when here a great gover- 
nor, and brother to the firſt Miniſter of the 
empire at that time, is ſo far convinced of its 
truth and reality, as even to ſhake at the voice 
of an apoſtle? This fingle inſtance ſhoweth 
the natural power of conſcience in man; what 
_ faithful monitor we carry within our own 
breaſts to direct us to virtue and to dehort-us 
from vice; the beſt of friends and companions 
if we do well, the worſt: of enemies and ac- 
cuſers if we do evil; and though we may 
chance to lull it aſleep for a time, yet ſome 
i ET. , aecidenty 
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accidents ſome occaſions or other will awak n 
it, and it will at leaſt ſometimes be heard, it 
will not it cannot always be ſilenced. 
It is obſerved indeed that St. Paul's diſcourſe 
had not the dame effect upon Druſilla. , Felix 
% trembled,” but it is not ſaid that. Dru 
trembled too. However the diſcourſe m1 
have had the fame. effect upon her that ms 
upon him; and yet Felix only, as being 2 
principal perſon, be mentioned. But if it had 
not the ſame effect upon her that it had upon 
him, yet what doth this argue more. than that 
the corruption of the beſt is the worſt, and 
that women, when they give themſelves up to 
commit iniquity, I know not how, put off 
their nature, and are commonly worſe \proſti- 
tutes and more abandoned than men? She had 
finned too againſt greater light and convi | 
She being a Jeweſs and He only a Heathen; 
and the more any one ſinneth, = more: the 
conſcience. is hardened. in ſinning. This too 
perhaps was one of her gay thoughtleſs hours, 


for the ſoul is not at all times equally. ſuſcep» _ 


tible of good impreſſions. The lame diſcourſe 
might have affected her in a different manner 
at another opportunity. For I very much 
queſtion whether it is poſſible for human nature 
to be ſo dead in — on ſſes and ſins, as to be 
quite deaf to all the "calls. of honor, all the 
cries of conſcience... 16870 e 

Even they, Who have gte dad to cidiculs 
he notion * Sonſcien62, .599 have .endey 


F 


| 
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| any leah to eradicate this religious error 


out of the minds of others, have never. yet 


been able to conquer or ſuppteſs it in them- 
ſelves; It is related of the famous Author of 
the Leviathan, a man who by His writings 
Hain done infinite prejudice to the ' cauſe of 


virtue and religion, that He could never en- 


dure to be in the dark alone: and why ſhould 
a phitoſopher be more afraid of 'darkneſs than 


fight f There can be no reaſon in the nature 


ef thlugs. The reaſon muſt be in the fears 


and horrors of his own guilty mind. It is re- 
ported” of another ſince, the Author of the 


Oracles of reaſon; that whenever it thundered, 


he was wotit te be ſe terrified, that imimedi- 
ately (like Caligula formerly) he. made up his 
windows; crept into the bed, or any Where to 


hide himſelf; which ſurely was very fringe, 
that One, who could make a jeſt of 


terrors 
of bell, ſhould be ſo Frightened: at a clap of 


hug. And thus, as the Wiſdom of Solo- 


mon ſays ef the Egy ptian magiciaus of old 
time, (Wiſd. XVII. 8, 1.) They b 
9 promiſed to drive away terrors and troubles 


n from a ſick ſoul, were: — theinſelves of 


* fear worthy to be laughe tz For as he 
argues, wickedneſs: een denne her own 
* witneſs is very . tand always fore- 
e caſtethi grievous things.“ The principle i is 
in nature, and it ſeemeth net poſſible for art 
1 to een — As long as you can 


etween moral good and 


evil, 


# 
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evil, as dong as you have a mind capable of 
reflecting upon your own actions, ſo long you 
will have a conſcience accuſing or elſe ex- 
cuſing you, and painful ſenſations will follow 


from the one, pleaſing ſenſations From "the 
N other. e Nr : 


Nor is it any reaſonable objefihone 60 1 
doctrin, that ſome ſinners appear always 80 15 


and intrepid, and po their days ſeemin 4 
gaiety as great as their wickedneſs, as 7 the 
had no conſcience to accuſe. them, an! 

was no God to puniſh them. For Anas alt 
tempers are not alike, as all metals are not of 


the ſame hardneſs and conſiſteney. Some men 


e naturally more hardened and obdurate, 
more ſtupid and inſenfible than others: but 
becanfſe th y ſeem to have little ſenſe or feeling. 
would you therefore conclude that they have 
no ſenſe or feeling at all? Or perh | 
have been trained up in wickedneſs from their 
youth, and no 6009 then they have (1 Tim. 
| IV 2.5 « their confeience Yared with a hot 
n,“ and cuſtom is in a manner become a 
fe d nature. Or perhaps you ſee them only 
during their lucid intervals; for this fever of 
the mind is not always burning, the fit is not 
always upon them, but ſometimes intermits. 
At another time you would think them as 
miſerable, as now they appear happy. But if 
they could wear an eternal ſmile upon their 
face, yet how do you know what anguiſh lieth 
at their ar Alas! if the Corral er be 
rawn 
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drawn away, what a diſmal ſcene would be 
preſented there! They may laugh at conſci, 
ence, but they will feel it, The maſk may 
be put on for a time; but could you behold 


# 


them in ſolitude, | in diſtreſs, in | ſickneſs, the 


caſe would be very much altered, and you 


would find them deſponding and deſpairing, 
reſtleſs and impatient, wearied of life and al- 


moſt ready to put an end to it by violent 


means, ſo that with full conviction you would 
ſubſcribe ta the truth of Solomon's obſerva, 


| tion, (Prov. XVIII. 14.) oc The ſpirit of « 


% man will ſuſtain his infirmity, but a wounded = 


ſpirit who can bear? Nay even ſuppoſing 


(nbu is hardly to be ſuppoſed) that they 
ould die ſeemingly eaſy, as they have lived 


: 


ſeemingly happy: yet this may be all affeQa- 
tons. th ag A 


ey may on acting a part; as there 


are criminals, who will deny the fact of which 
they are guilty to the very laſt. But even if 


it ſhould all be real, yet becauſe there are ſome 
monſters in the moral world as well as in the 


natural, would you therefore deny that there 
is any regular courſe, any ſettled laws in dhe 
one or the other ? becayſc there are ſome idiots 
and madmen, would you therefore not define 


a man to be a reaſonable creature ? A particu-. 


lar joſtapce or two-conclude nothing againſt a 


general rule; and the general rule in this gaſe, 
that ſcripture, reaſon, experience, all confirm 

is this, (Iſa. LVII. 20, 21.) «© The wicked 
t are like the troubled ſea when it cannot 
EE e aw A 
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«reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt; 
eee 5772 05; 7 101 Rs T1 og 0 
your mind, (Acts XXIV. 16.) “ have always 
« a conſcience; void of offenſe toward God 
« and toward men.“ A prudent man would 
not willingly make an enemy of any body, and 
much leſs would he raiſe in himſelf an enemy 

to himſelf. There is no enjoyment of any 
thing in life without peace of mind; and there 
is no peace of mind without virtue and inno- 
cence. Guilt is always its own puniſhment, 
and begins that hell in our boſoms here, which 
will be our eternal portion hereafter, unleſs we 

take care to prevent it by timely repentance. 
For this is the proper uſe of conſcience, this 
is the gracious purpoſe of Almighty God in 
placing that reflective faculty in our breaſts, 
that from the f ſenſe of evil We may learn to | 
avoid it, that from the dread of puniſhment 
we may be wiſe in time to prevent it, that 
judging and cc 1Gemr. ing ourſelves -we may 
not be judged and condemned of the Lord, 
that from the pain and anguiſh which we feel 
after the cammiſſion of ſin in this world, we 
may be warned to eicape the greater torments 
of the world to come, (2 Cor. VII. 10.) 
* our godly ſorrow working 2 to - 
* ſalvation not to be repented of. Happy 
had 1t been for Felix, | if he had been thus af „ 
fected; but he diſmiſſes bis gaod thoughts "_ 
Ene ; t 
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the apoſtle together, Go thy way for this 
e time, when I have a convenient ſeaſon 
« will call for thee.” © He ſent for him 
indeed äfterwards, and communed with 
„him, but it was not out of any religious, 
bub merely from an avaricious motive, hoping 
chat money ſhould have been given him of 
% Paul that he might looſe him. He had 
heard Paul ſay, that he had © brought alms 
„to his nation and offerings,” and he might 
fſuppoſe that he could not want money for his 
deen uſes and occaſions. Thus the lightning, 
thut darted upon his ſoul, vaniſhed almoſt as 
ſoon as it appeared; and 1 wiſh there are not 
too many, like Felix, having only ſhort tran- 
ſient fits of religion and never improving them 
into habits. They have a particular engage 
ment upon their hands, they are obliged to 
meet ſome company, they muſt attend urgent 
duſineſs; and ſo ftame to themſel ves twenty 
idle excuſes, and put off the neceſſary work of 
repentance and reformation to a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon, But there can be no ſeaſon to 
male our peace with God ſo convenient as the 
5 ent; and ſuch is the uncertainty of human 
lite, that if it be not done now, it may be 
done never. Oh! let us therefore. conſider 
ein this our day the things which belong to 
% our peace, before Ml ate hid from our 
%% eyes. If not for God's ſake, yet for our 
| own ſake; let us never offend againſt the light 
and co — — but if we have 
| el, 
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offended; let us liſten to its s/ and make 
P ace again as ſoon as ever We can; "And fo 
Jobs III. 19, 20, 21.) 5 we- ſhall affure 
* our hearts before Gd; Fer if our hear 
de 2 us, God is greate 

and Knoweth all things; But if our heart 
tc „ us oy they Have: we confideties 
« toward God. Ik * LES a ** ODE . 4. 
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apoſtle had foretold this diftreſs and danger, 
* We muſt be Gaſt,” faid he, ** upon a cer- 
* tain iland, but P 8 he ' affared them, 


* There halt de no tofs of any man's life 
=” among you, but of the ſhip "Accordingly 
the event oy anſwered the prediftion, they 


were Gan le a certain iland, and they 
* + eſcaped alt to land. And when” they 


«© Were 


5 
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56 were eſcaped, (Acts XXVIII. r.) then hey 
| ©. knew that the iland was called Melita, 


; / 
n 


LE 


now. called Malta, an iland in the Mediterra- 
nean between Sicily and Barbary, famous for 
an order of knights ſettled there, who were at 
firſt knights of Jeruſalem, then of Rhodes, 
now of Malta; and in this iland I think they 
ſtill ſhow a place called the arrival or haven 8 
St. Paul. 

A very learned and ingenious (x) man hath 
attempted to prove, that the Melita we ſpeak 
of in the Mediterranean below Sicily was not 
the iland upon which St. Paul was caſt away, 
but another of the ſame name u p in the Adri- 


atic gulf near the coaſt of IIlyria, now called 


Melede. Something plauſible” may be ſaid on 
both ſides; ſome circumſtances / before the 
ſhipwrack ſeem to favor this latter opinion, 


others again after the ſhipwrack rather con- 


firm the former. St. Luke faith expreſly, that 
when the fourteenth night was come, they 
ee were driven up and down in Adria.” Thi 
land conſequently muſt needs be ſomewhere 


in Adria, and the Illyrian Melita was in the 


Adriatic gulf ſtrictly ſo called. But the word 
Adria was of large extent and ſignification; 
for not only the poets uſe it 2 the great 
Jonian ſea, reaching to the iſthmus of Coriath, 
but Strabo ö * that it e 
5 the 


6 Ses Mr. Sm Dic. in his Obſervations relating to 


ſertation of the iland Melita, various Lace 8 oy: 
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the Ionian ſea; Ptolemy extends it to Sicily 
on the weſt, and to Peloponneſus and Crete on 

the caſt ; and Oroſius and other later authors 
include in it not only the Sicilian and Cretan 
ſeas, but alſo the 5 to the coaſt of Africa. 
« A ſhip of Alexandria was much more 
likely to winter in the Mediterranean than in 
the IIlyrian Melita: and when they ſet ſail, 
the direct and ready courſe from the Mediter- 
tanean Melita was to ** Syracuſe, and thence 
to Rhegium,” and from thence to Pu- 
« teoli;” whereas from the IHyrian Melita 
they would probably have landed at Brundu- 
ſium or ſome other port on that ſide of Italy, 
and not have paſſed by Rhegium' to Sy. 
" racuſe,” and from. © Syracuſe” to Rhe 
« giüm' back again. Any one needs only look 


upon his map to be convinced 9 9 is the 
beſt and eaſieſt courſe, and moſt likely to be 


taken. I cannot depart therefore from the 
commonly received opinion, which hath -ſ> 
many probable arguments to ſupport it, ſo 

many great authorities to favor it, and the 
general tradition of ſo ane Ages and. nations 
to confirm it, 

As ſoon as Paul and his companion were 
got ſafe to ſhore, the people of the iland treated 
them with great humanity and kindneſs; 
(ver. 2.) “ And the barbarous people ſhowed 


| but ſee likewiſe on the athie * alt. Lib. 1. bs = 26. | 
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** us no little kindneſs,” as the hiſtorian pro- 
ceeds who was himſelf one of the company, 
* for they kindled a fire and received vs every 
one becauſe of the preſent rain and becauſe 
* of the cold.” In lach diſtreſſes and diffi- 
bobeles every one is willing to ſhift for him. 
ſelf; (ver. 3.) © And when Paul had gathered 
% a bundle of ſticks,” and was laying them 
on the fire, there came a viper, forced from its 
cover by the heat and enraged ** faſtened on his 
hand.“ When the people of the iland ſaw 
- this ſad accident befall him, they preſently 
concluded that becauſe he was the moſt un- 
fortunate, he muſt certainly be the moſt wicked 
© the iy: (ver. 4.) © ant faid among 
_ «4, themſelves, No be this man is a mur- 
* deter whom though he hath eſcaped the 
* ſea, ver vengeance ſuffereth not 15 live.“ 
5 But natural cauſes do not always 3 na- 
_ - turaleffects, if God pleaſes to ſuſpend them ; 
for the apoſtle (ver. $:) © ſhook { oft the” viper 
into the fire and felt no harm. (ver. 6.) 
Howbeit “ they” ftill © looked” expecting 
When he ſhould have ſwollen” with the 
poiſon ** or fallen down dead ſuddenly,” the 
venom of ſuch creatures being very ſtrong and 
almoſt immediate death in thoſe hot countries; 
but after they had looked a great while and 
© faw no harm come to him, they changed 
* their minds and ſaid that he was a god.” 
Let us ſtop here, and reflect a little upon the 


ne of this relation, The incidents are 
not 


5 
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not only uncommon, but will afford ample 
matter of inſtruction, without wire-drawing 
or refining too much upon them; and at the 
ſame time may ſerve to ſhow how the hiſtorical 
parts of ſcripture will furniſh us with uſeful 
leflons as well as the preceptive and moral, if 
we will but duly meditate upon them. 
The firſt paſſage that will ſtrike us in this 
relation is the civility of theſe, as they are 
called, Barbarians. St. Luke denominates 
them ſo, purely in compliance with the com- 
mon form of ſpeaking. Writing in Greek, 
he expreſſeth himſelf after the manner of the 
Greeks, who proudly called all people Barba- 
rians who were not of their own country or 
colonies from thence: and the natives of this 
iland were the deſcendents of the Phenicians 
or Carthaginians. But experience and knows 
lege of the world may eaſily evince the vanity 
and falſity of this narrow way of thinking z 
and the inhabitants of this little iland, though 
they were called barbarians, yet proved them- 
ſelves otherwiſe by their actions, and, behaved 
really much better than many of thoſe who 
paſs for civilized people. Theſe Heathens did 
not, as ſome even Chriſtians perhaps would 
have done, ſtrip plunder and murder the per- 
ſons who were ſhipwracked upon their coaſt ;. 
but on the contrary ** ſhowed them no little 
_** kindneſs, for they kindled a fire, and re- 
te ceived them every one becauſe of the pre- 
*© ſent rain, and becauſe of the cold.” And 
"00 £1 W certainly 
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certainly hoſpitality to ſtrangers, compaſſion 
to perſons in diſtreſs, are not only our moſt 


. , amiable qualities as we are men, but even our 


diſtinguiſhing ornaments as we are Chriſtians, 
* Be not forgetful,” ſays the apoſtle, (Heb, 
XIII. 2.) * to entertain ranperd, for thereby 
* ſome have entertained angels unawares,” 

Theſe Heathens could ſee the reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch a practice by the light of nature. Hu- 
manity prompted them to that, which is far- 
ther enforced upon us by Chriſtianity; and 
thereby they entertained, if I may ſo ſpeak, a 
human angel, a meſſenger of God, one who 
brought them the glad tidings of the goſpel, 
and planted Chriſtianity among them, where 
it ſeemeth to have taken root and grown ever 
ſince. Be not” therefore © forgetful to 
entertain ſtrangers, for thereby ſome have 
« entertained angels,” ſome have entertained 
apoſtles, ** unawares.” Such an exhortation 
may perhaps be more proper in a nation, that 
in Forther ages at leaſt was not very remarkable 
for its civility and hoſpitality to ſtrangers, or 
rather was 'very remarkable for the contrary. 
_ © Britannos hoſpitibus feros, ** the Britons 
* cruel to ſtrangers” is the character with 
which the politeſt (2) Roman poet hath 
branded us to all ages; and this account of us 
is confirmed by the general ſuffrage of anti- 
, as if we were &vided from the whole 
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world in our manners as much as in our ſitua- 


tion, and our natures partook of the roughneſs 
and boiſterouſneſs of that element, with which 
we are ſurrounded. Nay, there are even now 
complaints 'of . the ſame kind, though perhaps 
not to the ſame degree. Our people are gene- 
rally reckoned more averſo from ſtrangers, more 
ſilent and ſullen, leſs civil and obliging, than 


our neighbours on the continent. Vet at the 


ſame time it is certain there is not a nation 


upon earth that is fonder of foreign commo- 
dities and foreign performers in every kind, 
there is not a nation that more affects foreign 


faſhions and every thing that'is foreign; and 


the inſtances” of our folly and extravagance in 


this kind, as they exceed all former ages, ſo 
will hardly be believed by any future, The 


truth is we are ſparing of that civility which 
| coſteth us nothing, and layiſh of that which 


coſteth us a great deal: and it would be better 


for us, if we were more liberal of our com- 
pliments, and more frugal of our treaſure; we 
ſhould be leſs ridiculous and more reſpected. 
2. Another reflection that naturally reſults 


from this relation is that the beſt of men and 
the greateſt favorites of heaven are liable to 


misfortunes as well as other people; they are 
not only involved in the general calamities 
which befall mankind, but are alſo ſubject to 


particular accidents and diſaſters of their own. 


The apoſtle, we ſee, was not only expoſed with 
the reſt to the danger of a ſhipwrack, but on 
5 „ ſhore 
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ſhore another misfortune happentd. to him is 
particular; for“ when he had gathered a 
bundle of ſticks, and laid them on the fire, 
* there came a viper out of the fire, and 
* faſtened on his hand.” And theſe things 
' happened unto him for enſamples; they _ 
not for the puniſhment or correction of any 
of his ſins, but as our Saviour faid of the man 
who was born blind, (John IX. 3.) “that 
e the works of God ſhould be made manifeſt 
„ in him.” Whoever therefore thou art whe 
| lieſt under any afflictions, if thy afflictions are 
not the effects and conſequences , of thy own 
ſins and follies as generally they may be diſ- 
cerned whether they are or not, comfort thy- 
ſelf that misfortunes are no certain marks and 
tokens of the divine diſpleaſure; they are only 
for the exerciſe of thy patience, for the trial 
and illuſtration of thy virtue, and “ will 
% work” for thee ** a far more exceeding and 
« eternal weight of 3 I bhou ſeeſt that 
the bleſſed apoſtle St. Paul was liable to mis- 
fortunes as much or more than other men; and 
is thy piety ſo much greater as to plead the 
privilege of exemption? Nay the dine 
« of our ſalvation himſelf was made per- 
« fect through ſufferings ;” and wilt thou re- 
fuſe to drink of the cup that he drunk of, wilt 
thou be aſhamed to take up thy ctoſs and fol- 
low him? Forget not“ the exhortation Which 
„ ſpeaketh unto thee” as a ſon, (Heb, XII. 
5 6, ) Fe Mx ſon \ not thou the chaſtning 
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+ of the Lord, nor faint when thou art re- 
* buked of him ; for whom the Lord loveth 
*© he chaſtneth, and Forge ovcry. ſon whom 
«© he receiveth,” 
iy. Theſe barbarians as they are called not 
only behaved with humanity and civility to the 
erſons who were ſhipwracked upon their coaſt, 
but had alſo ſome notions of a God and a pro- 
vidence, and of a particular vengeance that 
vas due to murder, and did not fail to purſue 
it. They knew ſomething not only of their 
duty to men, but likewiſe of their duty to 
God. And indeed there is hardly any nation 
how rade and barbarous ſoever, how remote 
and diſtant ſoever from the commerce and con- 
verſation of the reſt of mankind; there is 
hardly any nation, I ſay, without theſe general 
notions, of religion, fo careful hath God been 
not to leave himſelf without witneſs. Theſe 
notions are ſome of the firſt and moſt obvious 
diſcoveries of natural light and knowlege; they 
are ſo agreeable to reaſon, that reaſon preſently 
apprehends the truth arid fitneſs of them; there 
is no neceſſity of learning, there is no need of 
great proficiency in arts and ſciences; our 
natufal faculties from the contemplation of the 
world and the things of the world will lead 
us to the acknowlegement of a God and a pro- 
vidence, and will eafily mark the difference 
between virtue and vice, eſpecially in ſuch 
| flagrant inſtances as murder, which of all ſins 
45 the moſt ſhocking to human nature, maketh 
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| our very blood to run cold and filleth us with 
Horror at the thought of it. No wonder men 
by the light of nature conclude” that a more 
immediate curſe attends ſuch a crime, and ven- 
rm ſurer than any blood-hound purſues it. 
here is not only all the reaſon in the world 
for thinking ſo, but experience farther con- 
firms- it. For it is ſurpriſing by what ſtrange 
accidents, by what unheeded unſuſpected me- 
thods, murder is generally diſcovered, though 
contrived with the deepeſt malice and per pe- 
trated with the greateſt ſecrecy. A viſible 
curſe for ever after attends the authors and 
contrivers of it, and uſually ſooner or later 
Juſtice overtakes them. I forbear to ſpecify 
any fa&s of this kind. Every one's memory 
will ſupply him with particular inſtances, If 
ſuch vengeance be due to the murder of a fingle 
perſon, of how much ſorer puniſhment ſhall | 
they be thought worthy, who in the wanton- 
neſs of their wars, out of pride or ambition, 
cruelty or revenge, facrifice the lives of thou- 
ſands and tens of thouſands? And yet the 
World commonly i is ſo fooliſh or unjuſt as to 
magnify theſe men for heroes; when they are 
in truth and reality the butchers of mankind. 
The rack or the gallows ſhall be the portion 
of an ordinary aſſaſſin; while a Cæſgſar or Alex- 
ander ſhall be celebrated by the tongues and 
pens of all poſterity. If the ſaying is true in 
any Aae d more e than another, it is Ain in 
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this, (Luke VI. 26.) „ Woe unto you when 
all men ſhall ſpeak well of you.” 


* 


* 


But 4thly though. theſe barbarians . were 
right in their principle that a particular ven- 
geance was due to murder, yet they were 
wrong in the application of it to St. Faul; 
«© No doubt this man is a murderer, whom 
* though he hath eſcaped the ſea, yet venge- 
* ance ſuffereth not to live.” And this 
paſſage may ferve as a caution to us, how we 

interpret the misfortunes of others as puniſh= 
ments for their fins. There is nothing more 
common among men than this way of think- 

ing and judging, - and yet nothing in which 


they are more liable to be miſtaken. ; Thus 


much indeed we muſt allow, that if there had. 
never been any ſin in the world there would 
never have been any trouble; and if this life 


contained the whole period of men's exiſtence, 


we might certainly collect the exact proportion 
of their virtues or vices from their proſperity 
or adverſity; whoever was the moſt fortunate 
would be the beſt man, and whoever was the 
moſt unfortunate would be the worſt. But as 
this life is deſigned only for a ſtate of probation, 
and the next for a ſtate of retribution; as here 
men are only upon trial, and hereafter ſhall re- 
ceive the reward of their works, it is impoſhble 
for us in many caſes (Eccleſ. IX. 1.) ** toknow _ 
* either love or hatred,” mercy or judgment 
* by all that is before us; there may be 
(Eccleſ. VIII. 14.) © righteous men to whom 
„it happeneth according to the work of the 
5 a 400 wicked, 
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te wicked,” and there may be wicked men 
c to whom it happeneth according to the 
* work of the righteous.” Not but temporal 
puniſhments are often inflited upon men for 
their wickedneſs, and ſometimes we may plainly 
_ diſcern the hand of God in the execution of 
his judgments. When Pharaoh, who had or- 
dered the male children of the Hebrews to be 
drowned, was himſelf drowned with all his 
hoſt ; when Adonibezek, who had: cut off the 
thumbs and great toes of threeſcore and ten 
kings, had his own thumbs and great toes cut 
off; when in the place where Ahab and Jeze. 
bel cauſed the dogs to lick the blood of Na- 
both, the dogs alſo licked their blood; when 
any ſuch calamity overtakes a ſinner, when 
his ſuffering is ſo conformable to his ſin, I 
think we may without heſitating believe it to 
be God's work, we may without any breach 
of charity pronounce it to be a judgment from 
heaven upon him; (Judg. I. 7.) © as He hath 
done, ſo the Lord hath requited him. But 
generally ſpeaking we cannot be too cautious _ 
and tender in making ſuch reflections; we 
know too little of men and things to ſay for 
certain what is a judgment, and what is not; 
there may be mercy in judgment, as there may 
be judgment in mercy; and it would better. 
become us to err on the modeſt and charitable 
fide than on the preſumptuous and unchari- 
table; for preſumptuous it is with regard to 
| God, and prying into the myſteries of his pro- 
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vidence; and uncharitable it is with regard to 
men, when we cannot ſound their hearts and 
know exactly their merits or demerits. (Rom. 
XIV. 4.) Who aft + thouggherefore . that 
udgeſt another? to his own maſter he 
10 ſtandeth or falleth.” The proper uſe that 
we are to make of men's temporal afflictions is 
not by them to judge of their ſpiritual condi- 
tion, to arraign and condemn others as delin- 
quents and criminals, but to infer from thence 
the neceſſity of repentance for ourſelves. . And 
this is the uſe that our Saviour himſelf dire. 
us to make of ſuch occurrences ;, (Luke XIII. 
1, &c.) © Suppoſe ye that theſe Galileans, 
- * whoſe blood Pilate mingled with their ſacri- 
* fices, were ſinners above all the Gableanmy 
„ hecauſe they ſuffered ſuch things ? I tell you 
% nay, but except ye repent ye thall all like» 
% wiſe periſh, Or thoſe eighteen upon whom 
« the tower in Siloam fell and flew them, 
* think ye that they were ſinners above all 
9 that dwelt in Jeruſalem? I tell you 
Y 3g. ut except ye pant ye ſhall all 
„ likewiſe periſh.” 1 0 F 
5. We have here a ſpecimen of that mira- 
culgus power which accompanied the apoſtles; 
for St. Paul © ſhook off” the viper into 
« the fire and felt no harm.” The poiſon of 
ſuch creatures is exceeding ſtrong and almotk, 
immediate death, as we ſaid before, in thoſe - 
hot countries ; but poiſon loſeth its force, and 
the moſt noxious creature becomes innocent 
in 
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in the hands of an- apoſtle. This incident is 
miraculous in itſelf, and appears ſtill more 
miraculous, as our Saviour had foretold and 
* thatgþus it ſhould be; (Mark XVI. 
, 18.) “ And theſe ſigns ſhall follow them 
8 Aber believe, in my name ſhall they caſt out 
« devils, they ſhall ſpeak with new tongues; 
e they ſhall TAKE UP sERPENTS, and if they 
drink any deadly thing it ſhall not hurt them.“ 
So that it was not only doing a miracle, but 
doing a miracle that was fignified beforehand 
by the Spirit of prophecy. ** Behold I give 
* you power over ſerpents and ſcorpions,” 
(Luke X. 19.) ſaid our Saviour to his diſciples 
upon another occaſion, ** and nothing ſhall. 
«© by any means hurt you: and perhaps the 


reaſon for aſſigning this power fo particularly, 


was becauſe the devil had in that ſhape ſo long 
deluded mankind, or at leaſt it was the ſymbol 
dy which he was uſually repreſented. How- 
ever that be, this miracle was very: proper to 
awaken the conſideration of the pggple of the 
Hand, to convince them that an extraordinary 
1 perſon was come among them, and to procure 
the greater reverence to his perſon, and better 
attention to his doctrin: and this, no doubt, 
with the other miracles which he wrought 


contributed greatly to the eaſier reception of 


Chriſtianity among them. So wonderfully do 
all events conſpire to the glory of God; and 
ſo ſeaſonably was the apoſtle preſerved in the 
; criſis and A of danger — XXXIV. 
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19.) ** Many are the afflictions of the righ- 
„ teous, but the Lord delivereth him out of 
«them ME e 

6. We have here Likewiſe an iſiaros of the e 
fickleneſs and inconſtaney of the people, now 5 
reviling, now admiring, and changing from : 
one extreme to the other; for ** after they 
«© had looked a great while and ſaw no harm 
come to him, they changed their minds and 
* ſaid that he was a god.” At firſt they bo rn 
really very hoſpitable, their hoſpitality was 
ſoon loſt in their cenſoriouſneſs, and their 2 * 
ſoriouſneſs was turned into almoſt adoration. a 
This adventure was juſt the reverſe of what 
befell the apoſtle at Lyſtra. For there he was 25 
firſt taken for a © god, and they were going 
to do ſacrifice unto him; afterwards their 
minds were ſo wrought upon and changed, 
that they ſuffered him to be ſtoned.” Here 
they firſt reviled him as a © murderer,” and 
then they were for a adoring him as a god.“ 

So very uncertain a thing is popularity, often 
gained and often loſt, not only without an 
reaſon, but even againſt all reaſon. For it is 
too common with men to judge by appear- 

| ances, to conceive unreaſonable prejudices, or 
entertain partial fondneſſes without much con- 
ſideration: And as they take up their opinions 
haftily, it is no wonder they are liable to 
change, approve what they before condemned, 
and condemn what they before approved, and 
then Non 4 ſeldom Know any moderation or 
meaſure | 
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meaſure in things; they are all in extremes, 48 
violent in their cenſures as extravagant in their 
commendations ; now making a man a mur- 
„ derer, and now a god.” The noiſe. 
of the waves and the madneſs of the peo- 
« ple,” (Pfal. LXV. 7.) are ſometimes com- 
pared together. They are both ſubject to their 


75 ebbs and their flows. The winds and humors 


as various as the winds raiſe and depreſs. both 
the one and the other. 
And therefore laſtly we ſee how a wiſe man 
— ſhould behave in ſuch circumſtances by the 


example of the apoſtle; who when he was re- 
viled as a murderer, reviled not again, but 

© ſhook off the beaſt into the fire and felt no 

a harm; and when he was magnified as- a 
« god,“ he was no more affected with the one 

than the other, no more elevated with their 
vain applauſe than dejected with their vain 
ſlander. And certainly a wiſe man ſhould nei- 
ther turn aſide to the right hand nor to the 
left, but proceed regularly and reſolutely in 
his duty, without conſidering what ignorant 
people may ſay for him or gs: him, as 
little diſturbed with their cenſure. as pleaſed. 

with thetr commendation. Not but reputa- 

tion is a valuable thing, and we cannot pay 
too much regard to the cenſures of the world, 
when they are well founded. But what ſigni⸗ 
fies all the applauſe of men, when we are con- 
ſcious to ourſelyes that our hearts are not right | 
in the Lene of God, and we do not really de: 


ſerve 
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ferve it? It is no better than guilding a ſtatue 
of lead, which contributes little or nothing'to 
the real and intrinſic value. The lead is ſill 
but lead, and the man is not one jot wiſer" or 
better for all the praiſes beſtowed upon him. 
On the other hand what is calumny to a man, 
when he is ſatisfied of his own virtue and in- 
tegrity, when he is ſupported; by a good cauſe 
and a good conſcience ? It is but like throwing 
of mud and dirt into a pure fountain, which 
ſoon purges and refines itſelf, and the farther 
it runs, the clearer it grows. Virtue is not 
leſs virtue, but rather the more, for detraction 
and ſlander; the greater its trial, and the 
greater its reward; and our Saviour commands 
us to glory in ſuch infamy as 1 in ſuch 
curſing as bleſſing; (Matt. V. 11, 12.) 
Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall revile you 
© and fay all manner of evil againſt you falſly 
for my ſake; Rejoice and be exceeding 
* glad, for great is your reward in heaven.”, 
It is the fate of the beſt, men to be decried as 
much by ſome, as they are extolled by others; 
for it was the fate of the apoſtles before us to 
live (2 Cor. VI. 8.) in © honor and diſhonor,” - 
in evil report and good report. All that 
we have, to do is, if our friends commend. us, 
let us take care to deſerve. their commenda- 
tions; if our enemies revile us, let us live ſo 
that no body may believe them. And parti- 
cularly let us remember that not by the ſayings 
of others, but by our own actions we ſhall 
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be judged at the laſt great day. And in the 
mean time let us ende vor to pleaſe God rather 
than men, and be ready every one of us to fa 
with the apoſtle ; (1 Cor. IV. 3, &c.) Wit 
r me it wy a very ſmall thing, that T ſhould 
, Le be judged of you or of man's judgment, 
„ but he that judgeth me is the Lord: 
«6 Therefore judge nothing before the time 
4% until the Lord come, who both will brin 
* to light the hidden things of darkneſs, a 
*© will make manifeſt the counſels of the 
hearts; and then het wade man _—_ Prin 
of God.“ 1 | 
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9 ONFIRMATION wakes; rite of f the 
A Church of England, as well, as of the 
primitive Church, it may be proper to deduce 
it from its ſource and origin, the better to 
ſatisfy us both of the reaſonableneſs of the 
thing, and of the manner of performing it. 
We cannot pretend to ſay that it is of divine, 
but it will be found to be oX. apoſtolical 8 
inſtitution. 


Strong 


Strong as the national prejudices were of the 
Jews to the Samaritans, yet Chriſtian charity 
was ſtronger, and able to prevail over them. 
For Philip, one of the ſeven deacons, and the 
ſecond in order after Stephen, upon the diſ- 
erſion of the church at Jeruſalem, went to 
Tamar ia, to publiſh the glad tidings of the 
goſpel in that city. (Acts VIII. 5.) “ Then 
« Philip went down to the city of Samaria, 
* and preached Chriſt unto them.” It is 
much to the honor of the Samaritans, that 
the ſame doctrin, was perſecuted in Jeruſalem, 
was gladly received at Samaria. For (ver. 6.) 
<«« the people with one accord gave heed unto 
« thoſe things which Philip ſpake, hearing 
* and ſeeing the miracles which he did.” His 
miracles, like the other goſpel-miracles, were 
of the ſalutary kind, the cafting out of evils, 


and the healing of infirmities and diſeaſes, 


“ For (ver. 7.) unclean ſpirits, crying with 
* loud voice, came out of many that were 
«© poſſefſed with them; and many taken with - 
* palſies, and that were lame, were healed.” 
And (ver. 8.) „there was great joy in that 
city: the people were not only rejoiced at 
the miraculous cures wrought among them, 
but alſo received the word with joy and glad- 
neſs of heart. They had before been bewitch- 
ed by the ſorceries of Simon Magus; but now 
they gave greater attention to the divine truth 
and the divine power manifeſted by Philip, 
and both men and women were baptized in the 
1 | 8 name 


INE" Pg Lord: 3. Jeſus, a 9 and 12.) 
. *6: There was a certain man called Simon, who 
+; befocetime in the ſame city uſed. ſorcery, 
e and bewitched the people of Samaria: But 
, when, they. believed Philip, preaching the 
| t6 things concerning the kingdom of God, and 
the name of Jeſus. Chriſt, they were bap- 
++ tized both men and women.” So ſucceſſ- 
fully did Philip imitate the example of his 
lord and maſter in preaching the goſpel to the 
Samaritans, and for his labor of love in con- 
verting this and other cities, he was afterwards 
(XXI. 8, 9.) dignified with the title of * the 
9 evangeliſt,” and his. daughters, were indued 
with the gift of prophecy. Whea the apoſtles, 
who notwithſtanding the perſecution raging at 
Jeruſalem ſtill remained in that city, had heard 
of Philip's ſucceſs in. preaching the goſpel at 
Samatia, they ſent thither two of their num- 
ber Peter and John to confirm the new con- 
verts. (ver. 14.) Now when the apoſtles 


© who were, at Jeruſalem heard that Samaria 


had received the word of God, they ſent 
«unto him Peter and John.” As yet the new 

converts were only baptized, and had not re- 

ccived the holy Ghoſt: but when the apoſtles 
were arrived, they prayed for the deſcent of 

the holy Ghoſt, and layed their hands on them; 

and fach Was. the bleſſed effect of their prayer 

and impoſition of hands, that the holy Ghoſt 


was immediately conferred on the true be- 
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verts, to pray for them, and to lay their hands 


„ might receive the holy Ghoſt: e ayer 
ei he was fallen upon ndne of chem; only they 
3 baptized in the name of the Lord Je- 
„ Tus:) Then layed they their hands on them, 
% and they received cha holy Ghoſt.” © T 
hiſtory may furniſh us with ſeveral. uſeful / 1. 
flections relative to Confirmation; à ſubject at 
no time unſeaſonable or improper either for 
thoſe ho have already received, or thoſe who 
2 wok. to one, the den fits of W e 
1. We ming" infer From 95805 the 
and uſefulneſs of confirmation after = m. 
For we. ſee that after the Samaritans were — 
verted and baptized by Philip, the apoſtles ſent 
two of their eder to confirm the new con- 


onthemz el at they might receive the holy Ghoſt; 
In like 1 the diſcip les at Epheſus (Acts 
XIX. 5, 6.) © were - firſt “ baptized. in the 
< name of the Lot: Jeſus: And when Paul 
„had layed his hands upon them, the holy 
* Ghoſt came on them; and they ſpake with 
** tongues and propheſied. And the divine 


author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews reckons 


« the doctrin of baptiſm and of laying on 
„of hands among the fundamentals © "the 
Chriſtian religion. (Heb. VI. 1, 2.)**-There- 

« fore leaving the principles of the S of of 


-, of Chriſt, let us go on unto perfection; not 


* laying again the foundation of en 
Vers v „ 9 


* 


= * dn gau, ravarigns 
4% from lead works; and of faith wards G th: 
- Kb the dackrin: « of 'baptiſms, and of laying 


om of hands, and of reiurrection of the dead, 
12 arr ergy g By which im- 
hands, meptioned immediately 


{f:;poſitioni af: 
_ with © baptiſm, the beſt commentators both 


1 confimation ; and C 


dantly ſeſtiſies that 
hey inſtitution; - - 2 


on; and limited to the 
but was [continually practiſed in all 


dh — re - The tra: 


ſcript 
primitive and univerſal; and next to 
plair eons of ſcripture; the traditive/in- 


y derived from 


 terpretation and general practice of the: church | 
. of God ie che bet argument for any ritual mi- 


an, who is very exact i 
his eee of the euſtoms of the primitive 


church, having ſpoken of the tites of baptiſm, 
. 059 pgs: : alter e os band is im- 


0 1 poſed, 
| ha} Dakine! 'manus eee 5 350 Eat Natal. Tris 
tur, benedidionem a 10 git ark By. er. 


e in Mmtans, iritum | e- þ 2) 81a 
.. Je "Ba Pp af mo. 4 5 3 baptiſma conſecuti 


Seck. G. p. 220 ferant baptizari eos ultra po 
* Caro ablui 1 r . Ain oportebar: ſed tantummo 
| cyletur.—Caro mani os im- 
poftione adumbratur, ut 3 


a pi er Ws | > A . 


Nor Was this ceremony oply of 0 ps _ ar 8 | 
1fticoti days of We 


nod © deerat, id a Petro et 
2 factum — ut pion? 


ancient and modern have always underſtacd the 
vin, himſelf 
upon „the e 0 4 de ue. ee tant A 


wm 


55 70 5 pu of 983448. 7 
* body is wathed,” chat 


eles e body is eli owed by im- 
besen of Wege em thet DEI 
„ Se T t e . eie 


lating this Moe 


7 of the" Sari 
verts (2), g ob 


hiere Was 1 SO 
* only” 4 was wanting - 55 was tht by 5 
* Feier end John, that prayer being mae fat 
65 them, ind hands impoſed, the vl gr irit 
* might” be invoked and infuſed tpon'them, 
: 5th ; RaAkK how all Fi aher 8. r. 7 0 
6 us, "that they who a 2 1 5% ag 4 
| © may be preſer 
"MM churek; ang 'by of 


— 
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geritur, ut qui in bap- 
tizaptur, - Þrzpo Fog wo, 
| offerantur, et per n 
+» orati 


onem ac manus 2 tur, et ita ee 122 


ſitionem, 8 iritum r ſanQus? Exi bi. 1 6, 
| conſeqoantur, | —— In A i Nel ſtolorum. 
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purpoſe. - * Know you not, ſays he; that 
f this is the cuſtom * the * that after 
p © perſons are baptized, hands ſhould be im- 
poſed, and the holy Ghoſt. invocated? Do 
vou inquire where it is written? In the Acts 
of the Apoſtles. But although the authority 


l of ſcripture was wanting, the conſent of the 


* whole chriſtian world in this particular would 
have the force of a command.“ The church 
of England therefore had good authority for 
ſaying as ſhe doth in her Canons, that it 
“ hath been a ſolemn, ancient, and laudable 
e cuſtom in the church of God, continued 
from the apoſtles times, that all biſhops 
« ſhould lay their hands upon children bap- 
« tized and inſtructed in the catechiſm of 
_ * chriſtian religion, praying over them and 
In the primitive times confirmation was 
_ uſually adminiſtered ſoon after baptiſm ; and 
| there was then very good reaſon for it, moſt 
of the new converts being adult or grown up 
to years of diſcretion. But now when almoſt 
all who are baptized are infants, it is more 
Properly deferred till they arrive to an age ca- 
pable of being inſtucted and grounded in the 

| Principles of the Chriſtian religion. If con- 
firmation was judged expedient for adult per- 
ſons who were baptized, how much more ne- 
JV es e e, 


non ſabelſet, totins orbit in prrcepti obtinerit - Hieron. 
hanec partem conſenſus inſtar divert 


” 


om. 


2 * 


; YC „ 
infants, ſhould. at the pro proper age ag ge ſolemnly re- | 
new their baptiſmal vow, that in their own per- 
ſons they ſhould confirm and ratify'what their 
godfathers and godmothers promiſed in their 
names, that they ſhould make a free and o 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion before the 
congregation, and by prayer and impoſition of 
hands be recommended to the grace and bleſf- 
ing of God ? It is obſervable too, that the 
ſame kind of cuſtom hath prevailed in the 
Jewiſh as well as in the Chriſtian church, the 
reaſon of the thing ſtill Wen in al 
churches and in all religions. As th children 
of Chriſtians are admitted i 1 with 
God by baptiſm ;: ſo the children of the Jews 


Chriſtians are catechiſed, and then brought to 
be confirmed; ſo (4) the children of the Jews 


their religion, and at the age of thirteen 
made public profeſſion: of their faith,'a 


en- 


aw. of Moſes. After which engagement ſo- 
lemn prayers were made for them, that they 
might perſevere in their profeſſion';” and they 
| were thenceforward called cure of the pre- 
cept, that is ſubject to the precepts of he law, 
and accountable every one for his own fins. 
No particular Fos "> tank for. confirmation by 
the church of gland ; but the rg — 


To E Buxtorf, 
Top, + 22. . * Seh e 


were by circumciſion. As the children of i 
were r i the principles of > 


ged before the con gregation to obſerve the 


62 | (6 #12. | 
© ape of Tp Weg 1 3 as childrei 
** ,ate.come.to.a competent age, and can 2 
i , their, mother tongue. the Creed, - the 
ord's prayer, and the ten Commandments, 
bn .alſo.:can._ anſwer; to the other queſtions 
25 : © of the Catechiſm, they ſhall be brought to 
2 * the Bibo. The wiſe and ert ( 5) 
FE 5 are to Fi confirmed ſhould ho. full 
- Fourteen, years. of age or upwards, and with | 
- tat 7 would. be perſuaded: to think the 
01 1. inet propet time for their = 

56 . N one ſhould be 


1 = ba — NOK 15 7 
£1 175 From hence we dee the — y the 
pffige of nf tion is. performed by the 
iſh . and. b. note of tt other i r mi. 
paſters of ade goſpel, \- Forthough Philip con- 
Verted and baptized the (Samaritans, yet being 
7.0 only agen he did not take upon him 1 
>  copfrmthems but the apoſtles ſent two of 
| their number from Jeruſalem to Samaria for 
dat purpoſe, to pray for them and to lay 
ands eber. that they might feceive 
in kee eee after the 
00 vs ee "diſciples 


214, 5- ne 
25 1 5 vid x ET: facere, "Chr bet 
YO th Ack. A poſt. H. 
P- 146. Vol. g. Edit! Benedict. 


). uidem abn po 925 
ot bla con ale 


Pen mY ln Geo ih the name of he Lord Je- 
% ſus, Paul laid his Hands upon them, 
* the holy Ghoſt catne on them.” It W ne 
aid particulatly who baptized chem, Füt . 
leſs perſon than the ap ive on — | 
The biſhops ſucceeding 0 the 4 e this 
office deyolved upon them: "and; hers fore 
Cyprian in the Paltigh- before cited” affit 
that they who. are baptized in the arch 
7 to the goveriiors of kee chürch, th: 
y our prayer and” impoſition If hands (hays 
he, for he was bim 5 a biſftop) they" Hie 
obtain the holy Spitit, and be confurliritftet 
with the Lord's fig 15 St. Chryfoſfomne 
aſking the reaſon w hy the 05 Alis, whb  - 
were ba aptized by by Ph flip. did not Te 
holy. Spirit, anſwers” that p bei 
one of the ſeven deacons had” 2 : power t 
give the holy Spirit, för this 539 ch itt An 
. pretog gative of the apoſtles A0h&7 (6 wh 
alfo'we fee the biſhops, and OTA hers,” 
fortn this office, St. Jerome, 't oy | " 
main no great friend to the epilcopal order, 
yet allows that (7) it Was the fiſt of the 
churches for the dio to lay his Hands and 
invoke The a Spe over t : 1 'who' w e 
"inet , _Ss 
Fele f calus 10 ad mats, qu ee Hieron.- 
Pa dignitate pendet, cui prob /tin . e e 55 8 
ſi non exors quædam et ab om- 2da f Ten + 


nibus eminens detur poteſtas, 4 | 25 £1 
tot in eccleſii efficientur 3 99 
| * 8 © $66. 


baptized by 25 07 ws man * this 
practice was derived from the Acts of the 
Apoſtles; that the ſafety of the church de- 
pengh upon the dignity of the high prieſt, to 
Whom if an extraordinary power be not grant- 
ed, there would be made in the churches as 
8 many ſehiſms as prieſts. 80 truly primitive | 
and apoſtolical in her inſtitutions and practice 

6 15 the — to which. we have the opined 


III. We obſe e from hence alſo thi 

| manner of a confirmation, and the 
- ceremonies uſed by the apoſtles in the cele- 
ration of it: and theſe were none others 


Thap pr. er and im ofition of hands. For when 
"Mes bo — come down, they prayed” | 


L” e Samaritans, ** that they might receive 
« # ny holy Ghoſt: Then layed they their 
« hands on them, and they enived the hol) 
7 Ghoſt,” | Sometimes the whole is Prat 
by a » by impeſition 9 hands ; but prayer - 
ale underſtood, 425 ich was 9 
eſſential part in all ſacred offices. It is true 
the apcient church added other ceremonies, 
as chriſm or anointing, and ſigning with the 
fign of the croſs, The church of Rome hath 
eradded 1 many more, and hath incumbered 
5 4 as well as all other religious offices, with 
ſuch a load of vain obſervances, that religion 
3s ſunk under them: and therefore the church 
of England is highly to be commended for 
reducing this . to its primitive I 
an 


- F 


373 


8 x ** 
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"IV. F. rom 1 we may collea.; in the 
place the benefits and advantages of confirma- | 
tion. In the primitive times it was attended 
with extraordinary manifeſtations and gifts of 
the holy Ghoſt, ſuited to the then infant ſtate 2 
of the church; but now the Chriſtian religion 
/ tally proved and eſtabliſhed, we — er- 
wipe oy the ſecret and ordinary communica- 
_ the holy Spirit, which we may rea- 
ſonably hape to receive in this regular admi- 
niſtration, and without which. it is impoſſible 
to perform the covenant that we have under- 
taken. The benefits and adyantages of con- 
firmation are thus very well ſummed up 
(8) EO and uſeful, Writer. It te 

pre 


erve the unity of the church, by mak- be, . 
10 3 men ſenſible, that their obedience is. 


** due to ſuch. eccleſiaſtical governors, Who 
** are indued with all thoſe powers which were 
«© left by the apoſtles. to their ſucceſſors, .. It 
< is a new engagement to a chriſtian, life, and 
4e is a laſting admonition and check not to 
775 diſhonor or deſert our chriſtian profeſſion. 
It is a teſtimony of God's favor and good - 
* neſs to thoſe who receive it, when his Jaw- . 
PF 

5 bats 


— 


| _ nd their obligatisn 'to perform” them, eyen | 
. though they were not to fenew them: ode 


od eg cate 


of is the cottipletitvy,” te be eelebratec once 


| with the meaning af 


49: _— ey. aAnck Ac 
©:Z68fre in the church, 55 
on the © fanthfal, ald 
ee tem a title to 3 Proae 


4 " otinfer our fpiritual enemies, and 
to perform hat we angertake,” = 
orfirmation being à renewal” of thir- bi 


14 a fokemn en Te 
n to perform whit way promiſed th = 
ne at bipriſt; it is like haptiſm, where: = 


And thoſe hs ate to, be" 6nfitrmed 
Fore emits, a 


Dibuld de cate 


THAVEARA 1 if we th * 


ny 
niſes, which they are to renew, 


theſe Holy pr 


Aktas Ecompeteyt degree of Knowfege both 


— 


of what they are to believe, and what they are 
to prackiſe, with regard to God, their neigh- 


byur, ant themſelves: ſhould farther prepare 


themſelves by fertous meditation and prayer, 
us parpoſe frequently read over the 
baptiſm and cou. At the 
Ane of tonfifmativn they ſhould behave them- 
ſaves decently and reverently, confidering the 
great importance of the duty that they are then 
Ea 5 — give « * attention to ib 
* t 8 


22 a iir 1 ſhould: 2 — 
tend to tho. prayer which the biſhop: repeats, © | 
over them, and ſay Amen at the end of jitwith 
true devotion : ſhould not depart immediately 


after impoſition of hands, but ſtay till the 


whole ſervice ſhall be. gone through, and they 
ſhall be regularly diſmiſſed with the bleſſing. 
After e cath d. they ſhall return humble 
and hearty thanks to God, for calling ng ar. | 
to the khowlege of his.grace and faith in him : 
ſhould, as ſoon as they have a convenient op- 
portunity, partake of the holy communion, 
to which they now have the privilege. of ad- | 
miſhon: ſhould frequently reflect and medi 
tate upon the ſolemn vow and covenant thut 
they have made: ſhould ſteddily perſevere if 
their holy purpoſes and:reſohutions, and (Hebww, 
X. 39.) be not of them who draw bhok | 
unto perdition; but of dau, who believe to 
the ſaving of the ſoul:” ſhould continually 
beg of God to ſtrengthen and! confirm them 
more and more. with his hely Spirit, and 
(Hebr. VI. 1.) leaving the prineiples of the 
« dodrin of Chriſt, 80. on unto perfection, 
and (Philip. III. 14.) * preſs toward the mark: 
for the prize of the high calling of G 

% in Chriſt Jeſus. In à Word they hodtͤ 

faithfully diſcharge t 

otherwiſe no religious inſtitutions Will have 

any effect. Let them "fulfil! their promiſes, 

e folfit his; * and be who 
| — 0Q, 


r6ir- parts and duties, or | : 


God, and * PR binds pe * enjoy che 
comforts of his holy Spirit i in this world, and 


5 hs made partakers ene e gr re in 
the morld's to come. 
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ee Lone of Nene. 


T T. is aſeful. as From as ; curious to Aber the 
1 different bumors and manners of different 
People. As every perſon is diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular turn of genius and character, ſo there 
3s likewiſe a particular turn of genius and cha- 
racter peculiar almoſt: to every nation. Some 
of thele characters ſtrike us ſtrongly in almoſt 
every walk of life, and a ſkilful eye may trace 
and diſcover more: but there is ſcarce any 
perſon who doth not plainly perccive a diffe- 
Tencez..and the vivacity and vanity of a French- 
man, the ſtatelineſs and haughtineſs of à Spa- 
niard, the avarice and extortion of a Jew and 
the like are become almoſt proverbial. The 
ſacred writers themſelves ſometimes condeſcend 
to take notice of this particularity of chara 
in particular people and nations. St. Paul bath 
Wee the * with this —— from 

| one 


Love of Ney. 
one of their own poets, (Tit. I. 12.) T 
205 Cretians: are always liers, evil bead Yn 
« bellies.” St. Luke, a phyſician and man of 
litterature himſelf, thus characterizeth the Aw 
thenians. (Acts XVII. 21.) All the Athe- 
e nians and ſtrangers which were there ſpent 
their time in nothing. elſe but either to tell 
* or to hear ſome new thing.“ And indeed 
moſt authors of antiquity repreſent them as a- 
pragmatical people; and: their famous orator 
Demoſthenes, as Grotius hath remarked, giveth 
much the ſame character of them, and in terms 
almoſt equivalent to thoſe employed by St. 
Luke. St. Luke by his manner of mention- 
ing it 2 condemns it; and he chargeth it 
not only upon all the Athenians” but like- 
wiſe upon · the ſtrangers which were there,” 
as men uſually conform to the manners of the 
place where they are, and nothing is more 
common than for travelers to catch the infec- 
tion of foreign fopperies in foreign countries. 
It is obſerrable alſo that he faith firſt . to tell“ 
and then ** to hear ſome new thing, theit 
teſt pleaſure was to talk and harangue;/ but 
ometimes for want of a ſubje& they were con- 
tent to become humble auditors. Love of no- 
velty then was the fault of the Athenians ; and 
18 i: not the fault of another nation too, who 
have ſtiled @ nation of Pena and 
whoſe higheſt delight it is to be telling” or 
« hearing ſome new thing? But what then? 
a we „ in 1 newer Are we to 
bs reverence | 


318 © Os Laue of Nonelty, | 
reverence every 3 old? No certainly 
that extreme Would be full as ridiculous as tlie 
other: and therefore it may be proper to con- 
ider, what ſort of love of novelty is to be 
cenſured and condemned, and afterwards to 
ſhaw the abſurdity; of it and inconveniences 'at- 
ending it, in order to cure men of this im- 
pertinent ſpirit, that it may never be ſaid of 
us, as it was laid of the Athenians, that we 
ſpent our time in nothing elſe; but drool o 
10 tell or to hear ſome new thing,” 
I. In the firſt place let us conſuler what fort 
of) love of novelty is to be cenſured and con- 
demned. In the general it may be ſaid that 
tlie love of novelty is natural to the foul of 
man. There is a commendable as well as a 
vicious qutioſity, and we-ought to encourage 
the one as muchas to ſuppreſs the other. It 
ougght to be encouraged in children and young 
people S eolallg And is a ſign of a promiſing | 
genius for them to be curious in afking queſ- 
tions and inquiſitive after knowlege; It argues 
narrownels and-meanneſs of ſbul to be tied up 
to olg farms and methods, ſo as never to vary 
or depart in the leaſt from them. It cannot 
e ibing, as it is ſaid of . wine, 
that the old is better.? and the now is not 
comparable to it. Some things were never 
good at firſt, and bare aka the ſtamp of anti- 
qui 25 to recommend. them, but ſarely of all 
old folly is the worſt. Other things, 
which might be very proper in their ſeaſons, 
e A 


. 


64023 Ie | — By. 
may he 0 ü prapes at i Preſent chroveh- os 
alteratipn gf times or ebapge of, curcumplanges, 
and are therefore bettet abolthed.than 
ed · God fprhid.thas the Werd ſhguld.hrcoms 
to a ſtand; truth and Knawlege ang. nat Jet 
grown tos their fall maturity; sie and chl- 
ture ey ripeygndbring em. to greater per- 
fection thoſe are the per ſons te he gomn 
— whe, am (daily.adding: to tha common - 
ſtock of learning, and are not content.to lire 
io er ke i: kaowleges: any more 

chr Dy P9 odd. dag e eligte,. without - - 

n 1 


WY Wi e , a 
cellent n :: 48d. ay ha Wend not prefer 
an excellant original N. AAFCOPy ?, Lchate 
a writer who {ev ely; imitates and. borraws all 
his thoughts from others, and diſgovers n 
tokens of any genins dr in ves tion of 
Thaoſe are properly authors: Who axe inventors, 
who ſtrika- put new: hnowlage: and teach us 
ſomething: that we had not learned before: 
er at ſeaſt cloath old knowlege i in a new .drels, 
with new beauties of tile and new illuſtrations 
and reflections of their own ; and if chey hor- 
| row any thipg from ancient authors, tbey im- 
prove Fand may be ſaid to tepay it again with 


eteinß, 


bis On. e 


iptetel * 12 ann . t beougn „ 


| and diſtinguiſh life wi 
we are are not barely to live, but to make life 


and prying into their affairs 


3% On Loveof Novely, 
than it did before. Nay I think novelty not 
only commendable when it promotes truth and 


knowlege, but allowable when it is innocent, 
and ſerveth gains more than to chequer 


as pleaſing and agreeable as we can; and it is 


| our duty to the author and giver of life as well 
owt, 5.41 ar 20.7 

But though love of 
theſe inſtances, 


f novelty may be right in 
yet.it becomes wrong (as every 
thing becomes wrong) when it is carried into 
extremes, and degenerates into an idle and im- 


pertinent curioſity, either to the prejudice of 
_ ourſelves or others. It is right 2 would 


deſire to have a juſt knowleze and diſcernment 


_of the characters and manners of men, and eſ- 


ially of thoſe with whom we maintain any 


Intercourſe and converſation ; but on the other 


hand it is certainly wrong to be too curious 
and circumſtances, 
to hold an office of inquiſition as it were upon 
their actions, to ſpy into the privacies and dive 
into the ſecrets # families; to concern our- 


ſelves or intermeddle at all with things which 
do not belong to us, and as the Scripture ex- 
pfteſſeth it, to be (1 Pet. IV. 15.) © bufie bo- 


« dies in other mens matters,” (1 Tim. V. 13.) 


_ *©- wandering about from houſe to houſe ſpeak- 
- _ _ <<. 1ng things which we ought not. lt is 
without doubt a reaſonable curioſity, and my 


a* 
_— 


ended both with lame whe: pee 17 5 
ment, to defire to ſee foreign countries, to 
viſit their monuments antiquities and rarities 
of every kind, to import the knowlege of other 
nations their cuſtoms and manners their laws 
and conſtitutions into our own z and well. 
„„ relations of theſe things muſt give 

very ſenfible reader a proportionable ſhare of 
chr pleaſure and improvement and without any 
of tho toi] and trouble: but on the other han 
what can be more abſurd and unreaſonable than 
the vanity of traveling which we ſee in ſome 
perſons without the uſe and improvement, pre- 
ferring every thing of other countries to their 
own, affe&ting foreign faſhions only becauſe 
they are- foreign, and even their written ac- 
Does no to be depended upon, more 

roperly novels and romances than voyages and 


3 and- filled not ſo much with true as i 5 


with wonderful and furpriſing adventures. A 
concern for the public is every one's duty, and 
our. are welfare is ſo much intereſted in the 


welfare of the ſtate, that no wonder we are 


curious to know ſomething both of foreign 
and domeſtie occurrences, and indeed that man 
is hardly fit to live in the world who can be in- 
fenfible to what paſſeth in it : but on the other 
hand' can any thing be more completely ridi- 
culous than for private perſons to be conti- 
nually buſying their heads with news and po- 

litics, and to neglect their proper affairs in 
fettling the affairs of Europe. Ir ts undoubt- 
. Y 1 "IP . 
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edly right to regard truth and argument more 
than cuſtom and preſcription, to change our 
opinions with reaſon rather than ſtill to perſiſt 
againſt reaſon; and we are expreſly command- 
ed not to build our faith upon the authority of 
fathers, (Matt. XXIII. 9.) to“ call no man 


*« father upon earth,” OO to (1 Pet. III. 15. ) 


-86he. ready always to give a reaſon of the hope 


that is in us,” (1 Theſſ. V. 21.) to © prove 
*, all things and hold faſt that which is good; 
and (Matt. XIII. 52.) © every ſcribe inſtructed 
«+ unto the kingdom of heaven is likened unto 
an houtholder bringing forth out of his trea- 
dure things new' as well as old: but on the 


other hand it is as undoubtedly wrong for men 


to make needleſs innovations and alterations in 


religion, and embrace any opinions not becauſe 
they are true but only becauſe they are new 


and contrary to the ſentiments of the reſt of 
mankind, to have itching ears and run after 


other preachers and teachers than are agreeable 
to the conſtitution, (1 John IV. 1.) to be- 


* lieve every ſpirit without trying the ſpirits 
«+. whether they are of God,” to be (Eph. IV. 
14.) © toſſed to and fro like. children, and 
© carried about with every wind of doctrin 
ec through the ſteight of men and cunning 


50 e whereby they lie in wait to de- 
* ceive; to pry into myſteries and the hid- 
den counſels of God, and pretend to be wiſe 
above what is written, (Col. II. 18.) “ in- 


vl, + (raping into mo ane which they have 
| „ "mot 


pay 
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% not ſeen, vainly puft up by thei y 
_ +. minds, (1 Tim. I. 7.) — : 
neither what they: aß nor ef "My 2 
de affim. 

II. In all theſe inflances 8 is lente 
ly as wrong as it may. be right in.others; and 
having conſidered what ſort of love of novelty 
is to be cenſured and condemned, there is the- 


leſs neceſſity of being particular in ſhowing (as 


it was propoſed in the ſecond place) the abſur- 


dity of it and inconveniences attending it, in 
order to eure men of this impertinent Ipirit, 
that it may never be ſaid of us as it was ſaid 
of the Athenians, that we ſpent our time in 
* nothing elſe but either to tell or to hear 
= * ſome new thing.” | 
It is without gubt the wack of a little mind. | 
to be. ſtruck with every thing that is new, and 
betrays little knowlege and acquaintance with 
the world (1). Nil admirari, to admire and won- 
der at nothing is almoſt the one and only thing 
that can make and keep a man happy. And 
the greater are mens parts and capacities, and 
the greater their knowlege and experience in 
every kind, the leſs apt are they to be ſur- 
priſed at any thing, and thoſe things are ordi- 
nary in their eyes which appear altogether ex- 
traordinary to others. Children, and men who 
think like children, are pleaſed with every new 
iht. and fond 2 every new thing. "Tha: 


48 Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici,, 
. ”—_— que poſit 82 et . beatum. Hon. 


7 more 
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moe à n man hath of Solomon's wiſdem, the 
more he will approve of Solomon's coneluſion, 
(Eecleſ. I. 9.) that & there is no new thing 
% under the ſun.” All that i is done now, was 
'done before, and wilt be done again. The fame 
parts are Med on this ſtage of the world, only 

the actors are changed. The covetous are fav. 
ing, the prodigal are ſpending, the amorous 
ee the ambitious are plotting and 
eaballiog, and ſo they were from the beginning 
and ſo t they willbe to the end. There is no- 
thing new, and therefore be ſurpriſed at no- 
thing. It may be that this affeQion' for novel- 
ty, or rather affectation of novelty, is founded 
likewiſe in vanity, a pride in men ta be taken 
ex. of, and to . Jorg! vas ren by 
mething ſingular, w aps they are in- 

capable of diſtinguiſhing ww lves any other N 
way. Or poſſibly it proceeds from tevity and 
 fickleneft of mind, or ſome men are of fach 
uncertain natures "that they cannot be pleaſed 
long with tho ſame perſons or the ſame things, 
but are ever hunting after novelty and variety, 
They are always in chace after happineſs, but 
follow ſo many different ſents and ſeart fuch | 
diverſity of game that they catch none. 
no ſooner commence an intimacy than they be- 
gin to grow weary of it, and are continually 
. courting new acquaintance, They are fo vo- 
latile that they cannot keep their thoughts 
— nor fix long upon a ſubject, but ramble. 


from book to book and from one rudy to ano- 
5 ther, 


\ 


ther, undd in chem is fulfilled hs Ts Key 
Reubem (Gen. XLIX. 4.) ©. Unſtable as water 
% thou ſhalt net execll,”—Or poſſibly it pro» 
ceeds from an he  diſcontented | —__ 
for reſtleſs ſpirits, who cannot be eaſy. at hom 
naturally look abroad, and weary of the 
and weary of their condition fork relief; in new 
objects, new diverſions, new company, as men 
in a fever are conſtantly turning from ſide ta 
fide, and change from one poſture to. another. - 
But what increaſes the evil is, that this love 


of novelty i is not to be cured b y novelty, Their - 


eye my in the ſtricteſt PR be ſaid, (Ee- 
eleſ. I. 8.) * «© not” to be. . fatisfied- with. ſee- 
e. ing, nor their ear filled with hearing,” 
It is really an ĩnſatiabie àppetite ; and no ſooner 
have they obtained the thing that they wiſhed, 
but it ceaſes to be new, and they wiſh: for 
| ſomdthing more.—-It is beſides commonly at- 
tended with great expenſe, inhances the price 
of things not fot their real value and intrinſic 
worth and uſefulneſs, but for their rarity and 
that imaginary value which the curious and 
luxurious ſet upon them. It is likewiſe. com- 
monly attentled with ipjuſtice, induces many 
men to mind the Sade and concerns . © 
others to the neglect and detriment and ruin of 
their on, is at leaſt a breach of civility and 
manners, and deing unto others as we 
would by no means that they ſhould do unto 


_ ojirſelves,»—-Moreover it is huttful to ſtates and 
n ag wal * to ſingle perſons, eres = 
| Ty - private 


„4 


private men into politicians and cenſors of pubs 
c affairs; renders people diſobedient to - 
vernment and deſirous of new changes and re- 
volutions; encourages foreign trade and ma- 
nufactures to the prejudice of our own ; ex- 
ports our treaſure and imports commodities the 
want whereof would be better than the ſupply ;; 
and is a diſmal ſign that a nation, howſoever 
learned and polite, 'is declining in arts and 

ſciences, ad patriotiſm. and virtue, as the 
Athenians were, when this ſpirit previtied moſt 5 
among —_— 4 1 
But: its influence is the moſt pernicious an - 
its effects the moſt fatal in religion. The 
Athenians, who were poſſeſſed with this ſpirit, 
were not the moſt ready to receive and embrace 
the goſpel. Though St. Paul himſelf preach- 
ed the word at Athens, yet his ſucceſs there 
was not near ſo great as in other places. — 
32, 3 3.) „ Some mocked, and others ſaid, 
8 We will hear thee again of this matter. 8 
% Paul departed from among them.“ It is 
not a truly Chriſtian ſpirit: and you will find 
it if not to be a principal cauſe yet at leaſt a 
principal ingredient in all the hereſies and 
ſchiſms which have diſturbed the peace of the 
Chriſtian world. Religion is not the worſe 
but the better for being old; (Heb. XIII. 8.) 
„ fſeſus Chriſt the — yeſterday and to day 
„ and for ever; and that Church, which in 
doctrin and worſhip approacheth neareſt to the 
5 9 form and 2 ain is "certainly iſ 
deen 


*** 
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trueſt and beſt : but it is the fault of human 
curioſity that it cannot reſt ſatisfied with the 
divine fimplicity of the goſpel; and ever and 
anon there are ſome or others ſtarting: up under 
new ſets and denominations, uſing a new cant 
and jargon. of their own, inventing new inter- 
pretations, teaching new doctrins, ſuperadding 
new precepts, affecting new modes of righte- 
ouſneſs, pretending to new viſions and inſpi- 
rations, and boaſting of uncommon ſanctity and 
extraordinary communications and gifts of the 
holy Ghoſt without any evidences or creden- 
tials but their own confident aſſertions. Others, 
Who are not of this wild enthuſiaſtic turn, are 
of a ſour phlegmatic temper, are continually 
finding fault with eſtabliſhments, and ropoſing 5 
changes and alterations, exploding old forms, 
ſublicuing new liturgies, new articles,” new, 
creeds, . or rather, no articles, no creeds, no ren, 
ligion at all. But all ſuch innovators and in- 
OY are beſt diſmiſſed in the words of the 
het Jeremiah, (Jer. VI. 16.) “ Thus 
be Rith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and ſee 
and aſk for the good old paths, where is the 
ce good way, and walk therein, and ye ſhall 
* find reſt for your ſouls,” 
Wherefore to conclude, ( Heb, XIII. 9.) 
« Be not carried about with divers and ſtrange ' 
* doctrins.” It is diſobedience to the Church. 
It is undutifulneſs to the government, It is 
the ſin of ſchiſm without any reaſonable pre- 


tence for it, Frequent your own churches, 
e attend 


— 


2 
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attend to your own paſtors, You will hear 
from, any of them better things than any of 
you will practiſe, Make no needleſs diviſions 
and innovations, (1 Theſſ. IV. 11. 1 * ry 
* to be quiet and to do your own — pe 
Let it be your firſt care to know yourſelf, for 
that is of greater conſequence than to know al 
the world. If you are deſirous of newneſs of life, 
put away your old fins, and-become (Gal: VI. 
5.) %a new creature in Chriſt Jeſus.“ And 
eg if you are for extending your views far- 
ther, and delight in ſubjects which are always 
wonderful always new, contemplate the 8u- 
Raa Being in his word and in his Works, 
udy 9 ſtudy nature, and you will find 
enough to exerciſe your curioſity to all eter - 
oy (Rom. XI. 33.) O the depth of the 
riches both of the wiſdom and knowlege of 
E God! how unſearchable are his eke 
and his ways paſt finding out! uf, 
1 35 27, We may ſpeak . and yet 
gęome mort, wherefare | in > form he is mM. 
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DISSBRTATION. un 


| Agrint running; in n Debt, 


Ti is i the matkes of st. paul i in u Welt- of hls 
epiſtles, firſt to diſcuſs ſome points of faith, 
and then in the concluſion to dictate ſevetal : 
rules of practice. This g 0e is obſerved 5 
particularly in his epiſtle to the Rotmans, 
the fitſt eleven chapters whereof he't reakgth 
large of the privileges and advan of the 
goſpel above the law of Moſes, any” ir 8 
doe remaining chapters recommends che molt 
ſhining and — ns morals to Chriſtians. 
In the XIIIth chapter he preſſeth the duties of 
ſubjects to magiſtrates, of inferior perſons to 
ſuperiot powers, to which he ſabjoins ano- 
= excellent rule of civil and focial life, (ver. 3 
8.) © Owe no man any thing but to love ns 
* another.” Owe no man he . — avoid 
running in debt as much as you poſſibly an; 
you who are clear, keep clear clear ; #7 thoſe who 
are under obligations, let them take the . 1 
opportunity to diſcharge them. And this pre- 
cept was ſurely very feafonable in an age and „ 
in a nation, Where general luxury Hud intro: 
duced general extrayagance, and extravagance 
had created neceſſity and dependence; and we  _ 
feat therefofe is no leſs proper. and ſeafonable „ 
in 5 


q 
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in theſe times than it was in the days of the 
apoſtle. But ſtill there is a debt, that we ſhall 
5 owe, and no receipts can ever totally 
acquit us, and that is love one to another. Ou 
no man any thing but to love one another. Love 
is the a: vas; þ duty and diſtinguiſhing cha. 
racteriſtic of a Chriſtian ; and we ſhall be the 
better enabled todiſcharge this debt, the clearer 
ve ſtand of all others. Both parts of the pre- 
cept are therefore well joined together. For 
nothing is uſually a greater interruption to 
friendſhip, than being indebted and required to 
en will differ about their money -affairs,” 
yet. agre very well in any thing elſe; and it is 
even grown proverbial, that the ſhorteſt reck- 
onings make the longeſt friends. Wherefore 
% -e no man any thing but to love one ano- 
e ther: and is not the 2 — of Chriſtianity 
to be highly admired, that conſults our tem- 
poral as well as our ſpiritual welfare; and not 
only inſtructs us in the ſublimer truths of re- 
ligion, but alſo promotes the peace and: happi- 
neſs of mankind in the common affairs of life? 
Let us then conſider the precept more diſtinckly 
in both its branches, the prohibition. of owing 
and injunction of loving, and ſhow the ineon- 
veniences of all other debts, and the bern! 
obligations of. the debt of Ge, — ·— 6m © 
ba The prohibition, of .owing—Owe, no. man 
any thing—is not. deſigned to leſſen the inter- 
courſe and exchang e of good offices between 
ee chr would rather pro- 
mote 


ES. RF 
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| mote and encourage mutual kindneſſes and ob- 


* 
» 


ligations, than any ways obſtrudt” or reſtrain - 
them; and he muſt be a wonderfully happy or 
wonderfully unhappy man, who is indebted 
and obliged to no man for any thing. Neither 
doth the prohibition extend to all debts of 
money whatſoever without diſtinction; for 
there is no receiving or diſburſing ready caſh 
for every thing; there muſt neceſſarily be ſome 
truſt and confidence among men; it may hap- 
pen ſometimes, that the wealthieſt perſons may 
have occaſion to borrow of their neighbours; 
and trade and commerce cannot be carried on 
without debtor and creditor.” All that the 
prohibition would hinder is living above our 
fortune and circumſtances, and running in debt 
more than we can eaſily and certainly pay. For 
ſurely there is great indignity and meanneſt in 
running thus in debt; and a generous ſpirit 
cannot ſubmit to it without pain and reluct- 


ance. It is indeed difficult to want, but is jt 


not almoſt as difficult to .borraw.? and are not 
men uſually at a loſs whom to apply to upon 
the occaſion, and how to apply to him, aſhamed 
to aſk and afraid to be denied, and often pro- 
teſt and promiſe more than they are ever able 
to perform ? When too the time of payment 
approaches, they find it perhaps more difficult 
to pay, than it was to borrow; and there is 
even greater indignity and meanneſi in not do- 
ing the one, than in doing the other. What 
fear and dread of the day of payment How 
8 "Io quickly 
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quickly all the intermediate time paſſetl away? 
Whatanziety and exptgients to procure a ſupply 
* ſomewhere or other? and how do they begin 
then to repent, when it is too late, of all their 


vanity and extravagance? How many apolo» 


gies and ſtudied excuſes for their want of 
punctuality ? how many ſubterfuges and eva - 
ons to get rid of the importunity of à dun, 
and to put off the evil day of accbunt a little 
longer ? how often are they forced to abſcond 
and lurk in ſecret places, are aſhamed to look a 
5 friend in the face, and of all friends thoſe ef. 
pecially to whom they are moſt iridebted und 
moſt obliged ? The indignity and meunneſi will 
tincture their whole behaviour. A man in- 
volved in debt appears little and ihſigniſipant 
in the eyes of the world. He cannot look 
with that openneſe and erection vf counte- 
- nance. He cannot ſpeak or act with that dig - 
nity and freedom as another man, He feeleth 
_ himſelf degraded, fank, and fallen; and He 
who might have lived with credit ahd-reputa- 
tion is reduced at laſt by his debts, perhaps to fly 
his native eountry, or to finiſh his days: 
in priſon. And rather than ſubmit to all this 
indignity and mtanneſs what man of any ſpirit 
or ingenuity would not be ſure to live within 
the limits of his fortune; and be content with 
A little of his own rather than ſhine in all the 
orrowed feathers of others, Who would not - 
morſel of bread with em to d the 
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For as Solomon obſerves, (Prov. XXL 7: he 
tien ruleth over the „ and the bo 


16 is ſervant to the lender.“ As — Pink 5 


able to pay for what I have, I am my own 
maſter; but when I take up” A 1 en 0 
Pays I beeome another's flave: * / | 
But there is not only great indignity and | 
' meanneſt in running thus in debt, but likewiſe | 
great :mmoratity and injuſtice; and it is doing 
unto others as a man would by no means that 
others ſhould do unto him. A man who bar- 
rows and expends more than he can ever pay-is 
really no better than a robber in maſk. and diſ-— 
guiſe. He liveth as much upon the publie, 
and defrauds as much only in a civiler way. 
Thoſe alſo who can pay and wont pay are infi- 
nitely worfe than theſe who would perhaps if 
they could. Some perſons, F know not why, 
take an ill-natuxed delight in making trading 
and inferior people come after them ſeveral _ 
times, ap 7 vo 2 day after day, before 
they can find in their del to fatisfy them; 
they think it not enough to be ſerved, but they 
| nds hikewiſe be R attended by them. 
But St. James (V. 4.) TRAN very ſeverely of 
ſuch. perfons as were guilty in this kind; 
*© Behold the hire of the laborers; who have 
« reaped down your fields, Wich is of 1 
kept back b. and crieth ; and the eries er | 
2 1 who have reaped are entred into the 


«© ears of the Lord of deen ” Tf it be done 


purpoſely, it 1s cruel and inhuman ; if unde 
 lignedly, | 


* 
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fſszgnedly, i it is raſh. and fooliſh: and you ſhould 
1 | conſider with yourſelf, that the loſs of ſo much 
— mh 8 is ſomething to them, 
| 266 ha aps it may be nothing to you; 
_ the matter may be perfectly indifferent 
on one ſide, yet the diſappointment may occa- 
ſion infinite trouble and yexation on the other. 
Indeed you can properly call nothing your. own, 
but what remains after all your debts are paid, 
and- whatever you expend. beſides you have no 
right and title to; it is not your on, but ano- 
ther's. Men running thus in debt are injuri- 
ous to their families as well as to their cre- 
ditors, and are neither juſt to their anceſtors 
nor to their poſterity. For no man ſhould di- 
miniſh his ee eſtate, but rather i improve 
it, and like a faithful ſteward to God and his 
family deliver it down in a better condition 
than he received it. 5 
It is not only 1 injurious to their own fami- 
8 bes in particular, but to all mankind in gene- 
ral, It deſtroys faith and credit among men ; 
and for one diſhoneſt man many honeſt men are 
ſuſpected and diſtruſted ; for (Eceluſ. XXIX. 
27.) many have refuſed to lend for other 
« mens-ill dealing, fearing to be defrauded.” 
It inhances the price and value of every thing, 
and thoſe who pay are forced to pay double and 
treble to ſupply the deficiencies of thoſe who 
do not pay at all. It occaſions continual quar- 
rels and animoſities; for if their friend refuſe 


to lend, 'they are offended ; and: if he n ” 
| is 


his own again, rale too a ate e OI nd 
we ſhall rarely know a Furman to. love, but al- 
moſt always — fear or ate his creditors. As 
the wiſe man ſays (ver. 5, 6.) “ Till he hath 
6 received, he will kiſs a man's hand, and for 
« his neighbour's money he will ſpeak ſub- 
<« miſſively? but when he ſhould repay, he will 
. prolong the time, and return words of grief; 
6: he pe him with curſings and railings, ' 
© and for honor he will pay, him diſgrace,” It 
is no lefs prejudicial, and ruinous to public ſo- 
cieties, than to ſingle perſons and private fa- 
milies. For men in debt are ripe for any en- 
terpriſes, they muſt be be gle: of all changes ane 
revolutions, and are r to ſell their conſci- 
ence and their country to _ beſt bidder... The 
Romans were very ſenſible of this, to whom St. 
Paul addreſſes his epiſtle, they knew by long ] 
experience that public virtue depended very 
much upon private independency, that Curio 
in opulence was quite a different man from 
Curio in debt; the immenſe ſums which he 
owed made 1940 ſell himſelf to Cæſar, and from 
an advocate of liberty become an abetter and 
inſtrument of tyranny. Who were the chief 
(1) aſſociates of Cataline in that wicked con- 
ſpiracy ſo famous in hiſtory, but men who had 
waſted their own fortunes, and were greatly 
indebted to others? and. what was Cataline - 
himfelf but a man overwhelmed in debt, greedy 


(1) Quicumque bona patria grande conflaverat. Alieni ap- 
eraverat . e s petens, ful D Salluſt. 
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is the more provoki 


ng. and the greater aggra- 


ts there not then very prod reafon for the 
prohibition, Ove no man any thing? Let 


" wee ſhame to want than to run in debt; 


by any diſhoneſt or diſhonorable means. Think 


than to wear the fineſt dreſs or a pear in the 


payoſt equipage 
ed for. The beft thing is not to borrow or 


vun in debt, and the next beſt is to pay as ſoon 


for it-is a moſt gone quilt ; and though 
ſome men regard it as a lig 


nor honeſty without it. As the fon of Sirach 
mays, (Eceluſ. IV. 31. XXIX. 2, 3.) Let 


» not thine hand be ſtretched out to receive, | 
and ſhut when thou ſhouldeſt repay. Lend 
to thy neighbour in time of his need, and 


19 E. thou thy neighbour again in due ſeafon; 
1 thy word and deal — with . 
| I an 


that remains yet to be account- 


a profuſe of his own? TH 


vation of the crime, as it is ſeldom mens real 
wants and neceſſities, but their vices and vani. 


nꝛies which involve them in debts. and difficul- | 
ties ; and where one man is undone. by his 
- ren mee are ruined by their own 


'tempt-you to exceed your income and 
ꝛo ſpen more than you can really afford. Think 


and rather 1 than obtain it 
It a greater honor to pay every one his own, 


as ever eu can, and let no man come twice for 
Bis money. Be punctual always to your time, 


it thing, yet it is a 
very eſſential virtue, and there can oF no honor 


* and thou ſhalt ale yay: s and the thing that is 5 
FFF ˙ ehog''4 +65 1/5 204 It 
II. But there is an injunRion of ou 
as well as a prohibition of owing ; and in this 
ſenſe” we ſhall always be debtors; and having 
ſhown the inconveniences of all other debts, 
we now proceed to ſhow the eternal ee 
of the: debt of love. = t 
We are obliged to it as we are nen, and it is 
a debt even to nature. For ſome degree of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion i is wrought into our 
very frame and conſtitution, and is ſo agreeable 
to our nature, that we call it humanity and 
good. nature; and the contrary temper We call 
inbumanity as if it diveſted us of manhood, 
and 7/I-nature as bein g a depravation and cor. 
ruption of. nature. A man of humanity can 
not help being moved at the relation only of 
ſome great diſtreſs; and we are much more 
deeply affected, when we ourſelves are eye-wit- 
neſſes of it; our eyes pay their tribute of tears, 
our bowels yearn, our hearts melt and ſink 
within us; and we muſt be hard-hearted mon- 
ſters to reſiſt all the feelings and inclinations of 
nature, or ſtupid wretches indeed not to be ſen- 
ſible of theſe tender impreſſions. And'why 
hath nature formed us with theſe ſympathies | 
and affections, but that we might be the more 
incited to do good, not only as our duty but 
for the very pleaſure that attends it. Sweet- | 
neſs to the palate, fragrancy to the ſmell, muſic 
to the hearing, beauty to the fight i is not more 
hb: RE 3 


a 
E 


pleafng and amiable than generous; and cha- 

Aitable actions to the miad. To relieve ang- 
ther is really an act of kindneſs to ourlelves : 

| it is ſome comfort and ſatisfaCtion only to have 
x deſigned. a generous thing; but when we have 
pat it in execution, how are we pleaſed and de- 
| lighted with ourſelves! What inward compla- 
| cence and tranſport of heart do we feel! What 
gde. of ſpirits! and what, harmony of -ſoul! 
| The good we enjoy is even greater than we 
beſtow, and we find experimentally the truth 
of that ſaying of our Saviour, mentioned by St. 
Paul, (AQs XX. 33.) , It is more blelled to 
e oi hu rnb. 
We are likewiſe obliged to love one another 
as. we are ſocial creatures; and the circum» 
ſtances of mankind, require it of us, and the 


conſtitution of the world as well as our own. 
For no man is made perfect and all-ſufficient 
for his own happineſs. _ We depend conti- 
nually one upon another for the comforts and 
conveniences. of life. T hoſe who are the moſt 
accompliſhed in ſome reſpects may yet be very 
deficient in others ; and thoſe of inferior de- 
gree and tneaner attainments may yet be ſer- 
viceable to the world in one capacity of other. 
(1 Cor. XII. 21, &c.) The eye cannot ſay 
to the hand I have no need of thee, nor 
again the head to the feet I have no need of 
% you ; nay much more thoſe members of the 
body which ſeem to be more feeble are ne- 
« cell.” . And why bach“ God” thus 


SW, 3 
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ee ho body 8 


a6 the apoſtle ſaith, hora dhankd — chi | 


„in the body, and tlie members ſhould have 
« the-ſame care one ſot anothet. The reaſon 


of God's thus dividing his talents ſeverally to 


every 1 


man is: that we might thereby be con- 
vinced of the abſolute neceſſity of fociety and 


dependence upon one another; and the bond 
of all, ſociety is mutual love, friendſhip and 


1 


charity. And as different men are diſtinguiſu- 
ed by their different talents, ſo likewiſe are dif- 


ferent. countries: by their different productions, | 


that there might de a circulation - of benefits, 
and correſpondenoe and commerce: might be 
maintained among them. Bands of robbers. 
and pirates eannot ſubſiſt, nor hold together 


without ſome affection and fidelity to each 


other, (Mark III. 24, 253. A kingdom 


© cannot ſtand” no nor a houſe, if it be dis 


e vided againſt itſelf. Love therefore is a debt 


that we owe to ſociety, and the greater advan 


tages any one enjoys in the community, the 


more is he obliged to ee and enen its 


5 welfare. 


We are Gd ob god: to it in common N 
and we owe it unto others as we ourſelves 
ſhould expect it from others. For no doubt 
you are very deſirous, and think it moſt highly 
reaſonable, that all men ſhould behave towards 
you with humanity and civility, with good- 
nature and good manners; that they ſhould be 
tender of your life and health, ws what per- 

0 8 | __ 
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haps you value as much as liſe and health; your 
honor and reputation; that they ſhould uſe you 


with fairneſs and honeſty, with punctuality and 
exactneſs in all their dealings and commerce 
with you; that upon occaſion they ſhould be 
ready to relieve and aſſiſt you; that in caſe of 
any failure or miſtake they i ſhould not be ſevere 


to mark what is done amiſs and triumph over 

but ſhould endevor to ſet you right in the 

foirie. of meekneſs, and be willing to 75 . 
ub- 


and forget any former offenſes upon your 
miſſion and deſire of reconciliation: and if 


you think it reaſonable for all men to behave 


thus towards you, muſt not you think it equal- 8 


ly reaſonable for you to behave thus towards 


all men? and when you ſhall act otherwiſe, 
muſt you not neceſſarily be condemned by the 


judgment of your own mind? There is the 


ſame human nature in another man that is in 


you; and the greateſt may ſay of the meaneſt 


in the words of Job; (XXXI. 15.) Did 
„ not he, that made me in the womb, make 


% him? and did not one faſhion us! What- 
ever other differences ſubſiſt among men, till 
there is no difference as to the rule, © Thou 


* ſhalt love thy —_— as thyſelf.” Man 
another ſelf; and not 


is to man a kind o 
& to deal his bread to the hungry and cover the 


« naked” is by an elegant phraſe-of Iſaiah 
5 5 ib to en e ons his own 
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Moreover it is a debt unto God, coals we are Py 
obliged to it in obedience to the divine will 


and in imitation of the divine nature. Our 
duty and gratitude to God require us to employ 


the talents, which he hath given us, for the 


benefit and advantage. of mankind; for our 


goodneſs extendeth not to God, and we have 


no other way of being ſerviceable to him, or 
making any ſuitable return for all the bleff ings 
of life, but by communicating of the god 


things we enjoy to our fellow- creatures: and: 


n oppreſſeth or deſpiſeth any man may 


very properly be ſaid i in the language of Solo- 
= (Prov. XIV. 31.) to reproach his 


„ maker.” If there was. no divine revelation, 


yet the voice of reaſon, and the whele frame 


of nature, every thing without us and every 


thing within us loudly proclaim, this to be one 
of the primary | and fundamental laws: and 
God who is himſelf all ve and goodneſs can- 
not but be pleaſed with thoſe of his creatures, 
who ſhall endevor to copy after him in theſe 
amiable perfections. Nothing certainly can 


be a greater honor and advancement to human 
nature, than to ĩmitate and reſemble the divine, 
(Luke VI. '36.) to“ be merciful as our Fa- 


<« ther al 6? is merciful ;” (Matt. V. 48.) “to 
66 * be perfect even as our Father who is in hea- 


Wl ven is perfect.. (1 John IV. 16.) God 
« jg love and he that dwelleth in loye SWF 
4 * 9 AR God i in ns? 1 
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We are ſtill more particularly obliged t 


& we are Chriftians, and our holy religion at 


carried the arguments and motives to univerſal 


love and charity higher than ever they were car- 


| goodneſs manifeſted in 


\ 


ried by any ſyſtem of morality of religion in 


| the” world. 10 g. we are not only' obliged” to it 


5 


men, A en of tir ſame human nature, 
ne perhaps members of the fame body p politie; 
but we are farther to look upon ourfarveh as” 
brethren in a more eminent and peculiar man- 
ner, being all the children of God in Chriſt,” 

all 'partakers of the ſame bleſſed fpirit, all 
heirs 'of the fame eternal inheritance, 75 ane, 


* e all U che ente Laff with if; or 
© ne member be honored, all the members 
«rejoice with it.” We ate not only obliged' 
to it by the general example of God's love and 
the works of” the erea- 
tion, preſervation, and providence; but we 
Have Hkewiſe a more particular example in the 
fingular love of God and of Chrift diſcovered 
in the redemption and reftoration of loſt man-' 
kind to everlaſting happineſs. For (1 John 


IV. 10, 11.) “ herein is love, not that we 


* loved God, but that he loved us and ſent 


© 


61 


his Son to be the propitiation for our ſins; 
and beloved if God ſo loved us we ought alſo 
* to love one another.“ (III. 16.) «© Hereby 
"_ perceive we the love K God, becauſe he laid 
, ; 3 . 6c down 


. 25 
LL down "vg life. 43 
« down our lives for the brethren.” We are 
not only qbliged to it by the will and command 
of God collected from the nature of things, 
and from the nature of man, and from the nay 
ture and attributes of God; but it is more- 
over the expreſs. law and command of God 
preſſed and inculcated with the greateſt plains 
neſs and emphaſis in almoſt every. page of the 
goſpel: zl and it is made the diſtinguiſhing mar 
and criterion; of a true Chriſtian; fo or % by 
« this” ſays our bleſſed Saviour (John XIII. 
35.) e ſhall all men know that ye are my dt. 
70 eiples, if 7e Have, LOYC one fo ; another. =. 
is therefore called by the, 
the and of the . 
XIII. 10.) “the fulfilling of the law,“ (Col, 
III. 14.) „ the bond of perfectneſs; and all 
other exeellences. and pretences to religion 
whatever are. vain without it, for (1 Cor. XIII. 
1. 2.) „ though I ſpeak. with the tongues of 
* men and of angels, and though I have all 
% faith, that I could remove mountzins and 
have no charity, I am nothing.” Through 
the merits of Chriſt it will atone for leſſer of- 
fenſes, will (1 Pet. IV. 8.) © cover the mul- 
„ titude of ſins: and in the next world the 
principal inquiry will be what works of mercy 
and charity we have done to our brethren, and 
our Saviour promiſes to- reward them as done 
to himſelf; for (Matt. XXV. 40.) „ verily + 
** ſay unto you, In as much as ye have done it 
© 4 | © unto 


us 4. 1 5e ought.to. lay - * 


apoſtle (1 Tim. I. 5. N 
(1 5 4 


N 


. ns 


s unto the leaſt of cheſe my brethren, ye have 
«© done it unto me.” 

' Wherefore © owe no man any thing bot to 
Fe. love one another.” Avoid the former, that 
you may be the better able to perform the 
latter; for a man involved in debt can have 

little or nothing to beſtow in charity. Be ge. 

nerous, but be generous of what is your own; 
| Charity is a moſt divine quality, but there can 
be no true charity without juſtiee. Firſt do 
Juſtice, and then ſhow mercy. The one is not 
ſufficient without the other: (Mic. VI. 8.) 
He hath ſhowed thee O man what is good; 
* and what doth the Cord require of thee: 
but to do juſtly and to love''meroy and :tõ 
« walk humbly with thy God?“ It is a very 
ſhort, but wh complete character of a. bad 
and a good man, that is given by the royal 
7 8 and with that I will coneſude, (Pfal; 

XXVII. 21.) „The wicked borroweth and 
% payeth not again, gg the Fightrove nuch 
1 rn and in e 


4 „ i n 


the pen of man, or even 


have the prece. 
and competition of theirs had oecaſisi 
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that was ever daun 

by the Holy She 
himfelf. The Corinthians, to whom this Epiſ- 
tle was a. | refled, "Wer UNIGO TY bf antes to 
gifts which were ths” beſt and W ſe® ſhould: 
ence; and this vain rivalſhip 


1ed no 
_ diſorder and confuſion i in the church! TO 


medy this diſorder the apoſtle applies ſeveral 
peeſuiive arguments in the foregoing chapter; 


and in the coneluſion of it he acquaints them, 


that he will ſhow unto them a more excel- | 
* lent way than this contending for ſup 


riority of gifts, * You covet earneſtly the beſt oP 


** gifts,” faith he, © and yet ſhow 1 unto you 


a more excellent way: and this more ex- 
cellent way we find by the words immediately 


following i is © Charity” or more properly uni- 
love and benevolence, for which there is 


ſearce any one adequate word in any language. 


He preferreth it to the tongues of men and 


of Ns and he — with more than the 


toe 


1 W 


| 
| 


"A WM charity, 
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tongues of 8 and of angels to recommend 


and adorn it. (ver. 1.) Though I ſpeak with 


the tengues Va men and of angels, and haye 


am become as founding braſs 
« ora tinkling cymbal,” Elo uence without 
good ſenſe is nothing better than àn empty 


ſound. Eloquence may excite applauſe and 
De but * bpngroleoe, wither 


— 


. ey only —— debe, is _ 
the greateſt degree of ane, and 
even faith ſo 45 kee Without C 
rity-ars nothing worth. (ver. 2.) (, And thopgh, 
0 2 e prophacy. a 5 
Hall. myiteries nowlege, = 
„ hape all faith, ſo that I could rempy 
mountains, and have not charity, Lam no- 
„thing. Theſe: extraordinary: gifts an 


dowments, if agcomganied with, ill — 


malevelence, will only inereaſe à man's guilt, 
2 add tenfold to his condemnation, Know- 
eg ſhould; ſoften and refine our manners, 


| 720 ſhould. make us chetter men ag well as bet- 


ter chriſtians; but if they produce the con- . 


trary effect, We had better live and die in ig- 
naranes and unbelief. The deyil- hath al the: 


natural abilities and perfections of an arch- an 
gel, but yet remains a devil ſtill, and is the 
moſt hated and deteſted being in the en 
becuaſe the wat n and deſtructive.· 0 5 
ay. 


f 


St. Pauly Deſeript: 

Nay what is better than all know | 

<reateſt acts of liberality and bounty to the 

poor, and the ſtrongeſt proof of faith, the laß 

fering of martyrdom for our religion, will avail 
on nothing without charity. (ver. 3.) 4 And 


2 I beſtow all my goods to feed» ths 
though I ive my body to be 


poor, and 
” burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. 
uſe and acceptation of the word der 
giving; and alms- giving if rightly: 


- 5 L . 
28 align 
- 


is no doubt one principal branch of — : 


But the word 'wyary in ſeripture never once 
that 1 oper je Agniſies that particular branch 
of charity, alm giving; but always ſignifies 
love or charity in general: and in this place the 


apoſtle manifeſtly diſtinguiſheth alms- giving 


from charity, and ſuppoſeth that a man ma 
ſpend all his ſubſtance in tha ane, and yet be 

deſtitute: of the other. If we. — 
the out of any bad prineiple or for any 
bad lows if like the Pha lars (h 
we'** found a trumpet” befpre us when we di 
our alms, that we” may ** have glory of men; 
then is our alms- giving propecly no cane 
fo far from being a virtue that it is à fault, and 


whatever reward we may have for it frum men ; 


we ſhall have none ar all from . ans. Father 


Which is in heaven. FI 8 1 os ant yd - -. 
Charity, the ſcripture! een bs)! not ſo 


much the out ward act, as the inward habit and 


Ae of- nn It i 10 ita aside ** ; 


Indeed — i in . 


(Matt. VI. a.) 
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ciple, poſſeſſes ey animates- the whole man, 
inſpires all his thoughts, breathes in all his 
Lege lives in Kur his actions. It compre. 
reap obſerved, "ak we can 


are 0 to make. ue of: — | love, ba 
rity, gentleneſs, kindneſs, goodneſs. of nature, 
ſweetneſs of temper, benevolence and benefi- 
cence to the whole creation. But we ſhall 
judge tlie better of it by taking a diſtinct view 
of ſeveral parts of the deſcriptioa. 
Charity ſuffereth long.”., (rer) Tt is is 
the character of God in e (2 Pet. III. 
9.) to be long - ſuffering to us-ward, not 
«willing that any ſhould periſh, but: that all 
<;/ſhould come to repentance;“ and charity. 
herein imitates and reſembles the divine na- 
ture; is © flow to Wrath, as St. James 
ſpealceth (I. 19.) ; is not apt to kindle into 
flion and anger; is patient of contradiction; 
. with provocation after provocation, 
with injury after i injury and forgiveth a bro- 
ther not only (Matt. XVIII. 22.) until 
« ſeven times, i until ſeventy times ſeven.” 
Charity notonly ſuffereth long, but is kind; 
not only is low in taking offenſe, but ſtudiouſiy 
avoids giving any; not only not renders evil for 
evil, but overcomes evil with good; is not kind 


by fits and ſtarts, at certain ſeaſons and to cer- 
_ tain perſons only, but is kind abſolutely, at all 
times and to all perſons ; is not kind out of 
intereſt and in hopes of a return, but is kind 

aut of kindneds, and doeth good for the love 


of 


* 
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of doing good; ſtayeth not to be wollielted and 
teaſed into doing a Rech, but often prevents the 
wiſhes and deſires of others, and affords 4 
before they can aſk. it; thinketh it not enough 
never to do any hurt, but muſt continually 12 
doing ſome good; and is ſo far from tai | 
any one uneaſy, that it contributes its utmoff | 
to make mankind univerſally happy. LS 
bg Charity envieth not; is never diſturbed, 
never repines at the ſuperior accompliſhments 
and advantages of others in any kind; but on 


the contrary giveth. honor to whom honor is 


due, and eſteems the bleſſings of others in a 
manner its own bleflings ; and by theſe means 
doubles - the pleaſures of life, e conti- 
nually with them that rejoice. ow 
% Charity vaunteth not itſelf? the: ' wor 
in the original, 3 T1pTepeui]a,, is of donbtful 
and uncertain ſignification, but commentators 
generally expound, that as charity “ envieth - 
* not“ others abilities, ſo neither will it Tof- | 
1 us to be oſtentatious of our own ; that it is 
not forward and aſſuming; that it is not for 
meddling with things above one's ſph te and 
capacity, but maketh a man able to ſay with 
the good pfalmiſt (CXXXI. 1, &c.) “. 'Lord, 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 


_ © lofty, neither do I exerciſe myſelf in great 


“matters or err too high for me; ſurely 
4 have behaved and quieted myſelf, as a child 
* that is weaned of his mother; my ſoul is 
* even as a weaned child.” 8 # 5 
1 I V 1 


hat a3. maketh.1 90 
tonſions 17 50 To. neither is 25 
| ak of what it Fen hath; is 55 ſwelled 
an blown up with ſucceſs cd, appl. uſe, cor. 
rects all that vanity b 7, which we are apt to be 
of, ourſelyes and regardleſs. of o ers, to 
1 an. too much to our own. pnofeſfapdiag and 
deſpiſe the opinion and advice of others; ex- 
tipguiſheth every ſpark of ſelf-conceit, and 
ſuffereth us By: not to think of ourſelves more 
« bighly than we ought. to think,” (Rom. 
XII. 17 teacheth us © to thin e 
1 Heth h not behave itſelf unſcetnly ;” (ve 
. J this! 18 no 1 than N e t the 
2h mer, for all h aughtineſs and inſolence of 
carriage proceed 1 5 vanity and fulneſs of 
heart ;. and as charity bath no pride inwardly, 
ſo it betrays none outwardly in look or word 
. 4 action; is never galley of any indecency or ill 
manners never for the lake of ſayin ſomething 
ſmart faith any thing rude or offenive; hab a 
natural grace and amiableneſs in behaviour, to 
ſuperiors; is very 3 very, complaiſant to 


equals, to gary 1 ing, treateth all 
manki ) with civility, and 3 tat really 
and at the bottom ; 28 breeding is ar- 


tificially and in appearance. For as a late ex- 


cellent { 1) author obſerves, 6 if we examin 
« thorowly. _ idea of what we YN 
| 1 ' breeding, we ſhe l find it to be nothing: elf 
8 imitation and mimicry 9h good na 
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et et, Bk not 811 is not eafily pr jyoked ; 
but even when it is provoked, is not provoked _ = 
"immoderately and beyond due bounds and limits; 
it ſeldom indeed diſcovers any emotion of an- 
| 25 but if upon any juſt occaſion it happens 
io be angry, i taketh care (Eph. IV. 26.) to 
152 © Wes angry and fin not, never letteth the ſun 
go down upon its wrath,” never flicth out 

Hits harſh intemperate expreſſions, but maketh 

Len IV. 5. Ji its“ moderation to be known 
' unto all men.” _ 
ö | „ Thinketh no evil; not 6oly formeth no 
. deſigns, harbours no malicious thoughts 
inſt any man, as ſome underſtand the words; 

7 Tos alſo, as others more probably interpret 
them; ſuſpects evil of no man, putteth the 
moſt favorable conſtruction upon ever thing, 
and is ſo far from ſaying ſevere things that it 

will not give us leave ſo much as to think 
| amiſs of "Oy body, till we are perfectiy forced 
| to N. 
OE Rejoiceth not in ini quity, but rejoiceth | 
« in the truth; (ver. 6.) as it thinketh no 
evil itſelf, ſo neither is it pleaſed that others 
ſhould think evil, unjuſtly of any man; deteſts 
every thing of ſcandal and defamation, is an 
enemy to all nameleſs libellers and libels, on 
the contrary is glad to have falſe reports de- 
"tected, miſrepreſentations ſer right, and injured 
Innocence vindicated ;' in any argument, in any 
controverſy of religious or civil concern is 
never — in hearing law ot equity ſerip- 
ture 
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ture or reaſon perverted and abuſed, but on 
the contrary always loveth to have j juſtice dif- 
tributed and right prevail; and as Xin belov or 
and loving apo le declares of bimfelf, (4 John 
.) * bath tb greater r joy y-than to Hear that 
« men walk in Nis is not fo far partaker 
in other mens fins as to take pleaſure in the 
but on the een delights in the practice of 
univerſal righteoufneſs, Let | have men as 
much as is ele live like N and earth be 
the imag e of heaven, 5 
— Bezrerh all things wo (ver: 5 J all th th bugs 5 
in this verſe common ſenſe Be the common 
forms of ſpeech will inſtruct us ate not meant 
ſimply all, but duly alt ſuch as are conſiſtent 


with the nature and end of charity. Beareth 3 


« all things,” or rather . coveret all things,” 
throweth a veil over the failings and 'infirmi- 
ties of men, and conceals all the evil we know 


unleſs it be greater charity to reveal it: be-. 


lieveth all things, not only tBinketh no evil 
as was (aid before, but is alſo willing to Believe 
all the good that it hath any reaſonable ground 
to believe: * hopeth all *things,” and even 
where there is not ſufficient ground to believe 
good of a man, it Mill forbeareth not to Hope 
good of him, and; doth not abſolutely deſpair 
of .his' amendment: : endureth all things, 
beareth with almoſt any thing in this labor öf 
love, and dorh not finally gde a man over and 
abandon Him to himſelf, till his caſe Webel 
manifeſtly deſperate and paſt remedy. - 
Yo L. V. A. Such 


- 


354 St. Pavr's Deſcription of | Charity. 
Such is St. Paul's deſcription of charity; 
and we ſee it comprehends almoſt all the moral 
and ſocial virtues. As the celebrated Mr. 
Chillingworth (2), remarks, “ 1: ſufferetb long, 
e and ſo tis longanimity; it is kind, and io 
« tis courteſy; it vauntetrb not itſelf, and fo 
6 tis modeſty ; ; it is not puffed up, and ſo 'tis 
40 humility ; ig 7s not eafily provoked, and ſo tis 
« lenity; it thinketh no evil, and o tis fim- 
© plicity;; it rejoiceth in the truth, and ſo tis 
« yerity ; it beareth all things, and fo tis for- 
« titude ; it believeth all things, and fo, tis 
« faith ; it hopeth all things, and ſo tis con- 
4 fidence; ; it endureth all things, and ſo tis 
4 patience.”- And what is the reverſe of all this, 
but. hatred, malevolence, ill-nature, or What 
elſe can we call it? IIl-nature is impatient and 
unkind, ill- nature envieth, ill- nature vaunteth 
itſelf, is puffed up, behaveth itſelf unſee: 
is ſelfiſh, is of violent ſtrong 0 and deep 
reſentment, deſigns evil itſelf and ſuſpects evil 
of others, .re ejoiceth not in the truth but re- 
Joiceth in alle e defamations, covereth nothing, 
believeth nothing, hopeth nothing, endureth | 
nothing. ae e 
: Another ſupereminent perfection of charity 
ill remains to be conſidered. The apoſtle had 
Laid before that all ſpiritual, gifts, the ſpeaking 
"x tongues, and prophecy, and all knowlege 
were nothing worth without charity: and here 
ct * on account of its longer dura- | 
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tion, for charity will accompany us into the 
next life, and floriſh to allieternity, whereas 
theſe other imperfect gifts belonging only to 
this imperfe& ſtate ceaſe together with it, 
(ver. 8.) “ Charity never faileth; but whether 
« there be prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether 
«© there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; whether 
there be knowlege it ſhall. vaniſh away.“ 
Upon which the apoſtle ſomewhat / inlarg- 
eth, as we ſhall: 3 a fitter opportunity of 
doing hereafter ; and then cloſeth his deſorip- | 
tion with this memorable encomium; (ver. 
13.) “ And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 

0 theſe three, but the greateſt of theſe is cha- 
« rity.“. Nothing greater can be ſaid in re- 
commendation of this virtue, and therefore it 
is properly reſerved to the laſt place to leave 
the ſtrongęſt en en che winds of ol 
Corinthians. 
Now charity may be Gaid to be greater —— 
faith or hope, 1ſt becauſe it is of more uſe to 


a man's ſelf, adly becauſe it is more beneficial 


to others, 3dly.' becauſe it is of longer dura- 
tion, and laſtly becauſe It maketh us more like 
the ſtandard of all perfection, God himſelf. 
And indeed what can give the preemin=nce to 
> quality above others more juſtly than its 
being the moſt uſeful, the moſt generous, «the 
moſt durable, : the. es godlike and divine? 
„ Charity i is of more uſe and advantage to 
a man's ſelf than his faith or hope. For it 
contributes more to the quiet and repoſe of tho 
A 2 mind 
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mind than either of the other two. A man 
may have faith and hope in a great degree, and 
yet be a reſtleſs turbulent creature; * the” 
very „ devils believe, as St. James (II. 19.) 
informs us, and yet their belief alters not thei 
diabolical nature; but charity huſheth and 
layeth aſleep all the rougher paſſions, and eſta- 
bliſheth a perfect ſerenity and calm within. 
Faith and hope are at beſt but the beginnings 
of a good life, but charity i is the end and com— 
pletion of it. Charity is truly, as the apoſtle 
calleth it, 01 Tim. 1 $5) FS the end of the 
% commandment, (Rom. XIII. 10.) * the 
= fulfilling of the law, and (Col. III. x4.) 
© the bond of perfe@ueſs.” Beſides its  yield- 
ing greater comfort and delight to one's own 
mind, it raiſeth the more lovely idea of one in 
the minds: of others, and ſo tendeth to his 
greater honor and advantage. A man may be 
perhaps admired for his faith and hope; but 
for his good works only, for his charity is he 
loved. He who ſoweth good things, is moſt 
likely to reap good things. Thoſe whe have 
it in their power will do well to him; and 
thoſe who. have it not in their power will ſtill 
with well to him, and (Job XXIX. 29.) the 
«« bleflings of him that was ready to periſh 
e will come upon him. Charity is univer- 
ſally acknowleged the ſame, and naturally 
gaineth eſteem and reverence in all ages and 
countries: but the notion of faith varies with 
Lange 1 _— 18 * is magnified as 
| | | orthodoxy 


/ 
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orthodoxy on one ſide of a ſea or mountain, is 


perſecuted as hereſy on the other, Charity not 
only doeth a man more ſervice when he is liy- 


ing, but 'will alſo ſtand him .in better ſtead 


when he ſhall come to die. There is no poſ- 
ſible inſtance where faith and hope can ſave a 
man alone without charity; but there may be 
found an inſtance (for inſtance in a ſtate of in- 


vineible ignorance) where charity alone may 
ſave a man without faith or hope. A man may 


be deſtitute of faith merely through his mis- 


fortune; but it muſt altogether be his fault, 


if he is void of charity: And his faith too 
will be- an aggravation of his want of charity, 


but his charity may in ſome caſes perhaps be 
an alleviation of his want of faith. Certain it 
is that at the day of judgment it will not be 


ſo much inquired what we have believed as 


what we have done; and by our words and 


works chiefly we ſhall be juſtified or con» © | 


Gm. „„ og Wo ward 
2. Charity is more beneficial to others as 
well as of more uſe to a man's ſelf than his 
faith or hope. A man believeth for himſelf, 


and hopeti for himſelf; his faith and hope are 
all for his own fake : but charity is of a more 


extenſive generous nature, and in the very na- 
tion of it implies doing good to others. Thoſe 


qualities are ſomewhat like a light in a dark 
lanthorn, that ſhineth only to him who holdeth - 


it; but charity diffuſeth itſelf like the ſun, 


and featters light and heat on all around and 


* 


* 
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beneath it. The world may chance to be a 
gainer by charity without faith; but it will 
never be the better, and I fear always the worſe 
for faith without charity. It is ſuch faith as 
. *this (faith working not by love) that thunders 
-out her anathemas on all who differ from her, 
that erects inquiſitions, foments maſſacres and 
'- _ _rebellions, and occaſions much effuſion of the 
bdlood of Chriſtians by the hands of Chriſtians: 
but charity maketh men like brethren dwell 
together in unity, (Col. III.-13.) “ forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one ano- 
*“ ther, if any man have a quarrel againſt 
3. Charity is not only of more uſe to a 
man's ſelf, and more beneficial to others, but is 
likewiſe of longer duration than faith or hope. 


IM 


Faith and hope are more proper to this world, 


for in the next world, faith in great meaſure 
will be loſt in viſion, and hope in great mea- 


_ _ ſure will be ſwallowed up in enjoyment: 


but charity is oe coped: to this or that ſtate, 


and like our ſouls is immortal and endureth 


for ever. Charity never faileth; but whe- 
ther there be prophecies, they ſhall fail; 

„ whether there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; 

% whether there be knowlege, it ſhall vaniſh 
„ away. For we know in part, and we pro- 

„ pheſy in part; but when that which is per- 

_ #* fect is come, then that which is in part ſhalt 

* ee done away. Faith and hope imply 
ſomething of want and imperfection, the for- 

mer a want of ſomething to be — the 
as . latter 


Ul 


0” 
latter a want of fomething to be enjoyed, and 
therefore they belong more properly to this 

imperfect ſtate: but charity accompanies us 
into the next world, as it is the very temper of 

. happineſs, and we muſt not only be happy with 
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it, but there- is no being happy without it. 
And as faith and hope are proper to. this ſtate, 
ſo in this ſtate too they may be exerciſed to 
perfection: but charity is infinite in its degrees 
as well as in its duration; it is continually 
improving, and is ſtill capable of farther. im- 
provement, as the ſea is always filling but never 
4. Charity, beſides its being a more uſeful, 

a more generous, a more durable, is alſo a more 
divine quality than faith or hope, and maketh 
us more like the ſtandard of all perfection, 
God himſelf, Men may talk much of divine 

faith and divine hope, and in a certain ſenſe 


, 


they are ſo: but it is charity, it is love that 


properly ſpeaking is divine. Faith and hope 
ave no place in the Supreme Being; for where 
is perfect knowlege, there is not faith but cer- 
tainty; and where is perfect happinels, there is 


not hope but enjoyment: but the darling attri= , 


butes of the Deity, the attributes in which he 
_ delights are mercy and goodneſs, and in ſcrip= 
ture language God is nat only faid to love us, 
but is more than once (1 John IV. 8. and 16.) 
ſtiled © love” itſelf. And conſequently let 


our faith and hope be never ſo great, yet they ie 


arg not at all godlike ; we may indeed ſhow 


* 
} 
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our obedience to God by a proper exerciſe of 
theſe qualities, but 55 theſe qualities alone we 
can never reſemble him; but now in being 
charitable we not only obe 75 him but imitate 
1 75 , we not only act accord ng to his will but 
ewiſe in conformit 4455 to his example; we are 
made (2 Pet. „ partakers 73 the divine 
« nature,” and become, as our Saviour ſpeak- 
75 (Matt. V, 45.) “ the children of Gar Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.“ | We may like- 
Gods in other | erfections, the more the) reſem- 
ble ps 45 holy 
angels, beings much higher and nobler than 
oprielyes, do yet delight (Heb. I. 14. * to 
„ miniſter to them who ſhall be heirs of fal- 
« vation; and there is always (Luke XV. 
10.) * joy in their preſence over one ſinner 
* e that repenteth.” The Son of God, as he 
is (Heb. I. 3.) © the brightneſs of his Fa- 
by ther's. glory, and. the expreſs image of his 
7 « . perſon,” Jo hath he given us the greateſt in- 
Rance of love that can poſſibly be conceived, 
(1 John III. 16.) “ Hereby perceive we the 
love of G0 . becauſe he laid down his life 
« for us, and we ought to la down our lives 
« for the brethren.” The faithful are the 
children of Abraham, but the charitable are the 
| children of the moſt Hig heſt. Our faith and 
ope may make us the 8 martyrs and con- 
| = Out Fee Git us ſtill higher, and 
mak th * as Ne as arſe as fayiours, 5 
1 | EM BY 
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1 in a manner one to another. Charity muſt 


needs be the great perfection of the human na- 


ture, fince it is the great 
vine; and it is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
wo in St. Matthew (V. 48. ) Is Perfect: . 

t ye therefore. perfect even as your Father 
f which is in heaven is perfect, in the parallel 


place in St. Luke (VI. 36.) is mereiful, * Be 


e ye therefore merciful as your Father alſo * = 


i merciful. i” 


' You muſt be ſenſible by this time wht! a 
comprehenſive, and what an excellent wine 
Chriſtian, Charity is: and certainly much may 
be faid to recommend ſo truly amiable a qua- 
lity, ſetting aſide the conſideration of its being 
our duty fo ſtrictly injoined and ſo frequently 
inculcated in the goſpel; for doubtleſs it is the 
beſt way to makea man eaſy in himſelf as well 
as more agreeable to others, to poſſeſs his own - 

ſoul in peace and harmony as well as gain u 
the love and affection of all who know him. 
A man in the moſt proſperous circumſtances 
of life can never rightly enjoy himſelf, as long 
as his mind is not at eaſe; and his mind can 
never be at eaſe, as long as he i is s under the do- 
minion of his. paſſion, | as long as he is viſh 
and ill-natured. III-nature ga ah and fretteth 
the ſpirits, and like a vas within ſhes 
upon the very vitals. But the good-natured, 
 good-tempered man hath the faireſt title to in- 

' ward peace and happineſs, as he is the freeſt 
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man's ſelf a burthen and torment to bine. 
His mind is ſeldom out of tune. Vou uſually 
find him cheerful and eaſy, and there are few 
things in life which can ruffle and diſturb him. 
Whatever troubles and ſtorms are raiſed from 
without, yet generally all is ſerene and calm 
within. As there is no being eaſy in one's 
ſelf, fo there is no being agreeable to others, 
without a ſweet obliging temper and behaviour. 
% The ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit,” 
as St. Peter calleth it, (1 Pet. III. 4.) is' in 
Nome degree in men as well as in <li and 
in the eſteem of the world as well as “ in 
t the fight of God, of great price. A man's 
power and authority may gain him the outward 
reſpect and reverence of mankind, but all the 
power and authority in the world without 
goodneſs cannot engage their hearts and affec- 
tions. The generous good tempered benevo- 
lent man loveth every body, and Jaſtly there- 
fore is he by every body beloved. 
Much I ſay may be ſaid to recommend this 
exrellent quality upon civil, but ſtill more upon 
religious conſiderations; much as it is a point 
of worldly prudence, but ſtill more as it is 
matter of fri i& indiſpenſable duty. I know 
there are ſeveral who Jook upon good temper 
as an amiable quality indeed, but as a quality 


that is born with us; and therefore they trou- 
ble not their heads much about it. If they 


have it, it is happy for them; if they ho it 
not, it is the defect of their nature, 184 they 
can 
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can no more help it than any natural defor- 
mity of body. Now it muſt be admitted, that 
ſome men are naturally of a better temper than 
others; but this is no more an ner uf that 
all are not obliged to be good-tempered, than 
it is an argument that all are not obliged to be 
chaſte and temperate, becauſe ſome men are na- 
turally of warmer conſtitutions, and have larger 5 
ſtomachs than other people. The virtue ma 
be more difficult in the one caſe than in the 
other, but ſtill it is equally our duty; and 
vhatever our natural complexions and conſti- 
be may be, we are alike bound to obſerve 
it. If we have nature on our fide, our work 
will be the eaſier; but however it is a neceſſa 
work, thou ugh nature be againſt us. The faults 
and vices of nature may be corrected and muſt 
be corrected. To yield to our natural temper 
will not make our ſin no fin, but to overcome 
our natural temper: will make our virtue greater 
virtue; render it more illuſtrious here, and in- 
title it to a more glorious reward hereafter. 
Beſides, a man cannot be perfectly good- tem- 
pered by the force of nature alone, any more. 
than by the ſtrength of genius alone he can be 
a finiſhed author in any kind. Nature may 
plant, art may water, but religion, muſt give 
the . 
Let not men therefore neglect this great 
duty, and much leſs let them pretend to de- 
ride and deſpiſe it. Good- nature with its in- 
dred virtues, meekneſs mildneſs W 
OT 
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giveneſs tenderneſs pity and the like, is grown 
7 proverbial among ſome ſorts of people 105 folly 
and n But the greateſt vulgar errors 
are often 70 in old proverbs. It is fo far 
from being a ſign of weakneſs or folly ;. that 
on the contrary 4 belt r it will he found true, 
that wherever is thorongh good- nature, there 
always is there always muff be thorou 6 good 
ſenſe. There are men of (cole. indeed, who 
yet are.not men af temper ; ; but in this at leaſt 
| 1 * do not ſhow their good ſonſe, how much 
focyer they may have in other matters. And 
enerally ſpeaking the men 'of the Eh un- 
WE g. the ableſt maſters and erformers X 
In every kind, are the moſt remarkable inſtances 
of candor and humanity, Fools. are always 
wayward and perverſe; a the more you know ) 
of their temper, the worſe you like them. 
Surely to be always cheerful and eaſy, to pre- 
ſerve a ſerene even temper, neither too much 
9 on the one hand, nor too much elated 
n the other, is wiſdom and the bighth . 
8 Little minds can reſent an injury, 
Soar: gnes only can forgive and forget. If 
good nature be a weakneſs, it is the weakneſs 
| of the moſt elevated ſouls, the weakneſs of the 
. ble an 996 and F the divine nature itſelf. 
bg 14 10. God is love; and he 
that dwelleth i in love, dwclleth 1 in God, and 
God in him. : 
"pe Fug JE, be wanting, or rather | 
is not th high commendation to be e 
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have believed in God m icht be careful, 0 


have not viſited” the Lick, our e <-> MW 
ſay unto ops — XXV. 47, &c. J * He by. 


our religion, and therefore, the pag! alt 


religion without good 3 are vain and in- 
effectual. We do well indeed to elieve in the 
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ed on this the quinteſſence : and perfection of all 
" virtues? Faith and hope are Fed things, 

but charity is {till more excelle nt. And 986 
unreaſonably then and prepoſterouſly do cho 


men and ſocieties of men act, who eontend for 
articles of faith to the violation of charity, 5 


in order. to eſtabliſh the belief of what t hey 


call Chriſtianity i in the World, ſubvert. the yery : 1 


rinciples of humanity ! "This 18, manifeſtly. 4 
pete the leſs to the greater; 3 this is for the 


up the foundation for the better upport of the 

buildin 5 By. this, ſaith our Saviour 

XIII. 45.) © ſhall all men know that 
© you are my" ilciples if ye have love one fac 

% another. nlite is the characteriſtic oH 


is to be laid upon charity. (Tit. III | 
is a faithfal faying, 0 theſe things Ty il 
& that thou affirm con bean that they Whick 


« maintain good works. A other marks of 


divine promiſes, and to hope for the ring: rer 
wards; we do well i886 4 to frequent | 
church, to fay. our prayers, "and. l os 
bleſſed facrament ; but notwithſtandl 

religion, if we have * not fed” the 5 on 
if we have not cloathed” the naked, 


om. 


* 
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« Depart from me ye curſed. into everlaſting 
« fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” 


The want of charity will damn us, . 46 all 
the faith, all the hope i in the world will not 
faye us... 5 
Let us therefore ane in God, let us hope 
i in God, but above all let us endevor to be like 
God. The beſt worſhip of God is the imita- 
tion of him; the 425545 acceptable ſacrifices we 
can pay to him, * the 1 with which he 
„ *© is well pleaſed, (Heb. XIII. 16.) are to 51 
1 good 1 to communicate? And ape I 
27.) pure religion and undefiled before God 
* and the Father is this, To-viſit the fatherleſs 
% and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
« himſelf unſpotted from the. world,” . 
and hope are good in their kind, but charity i is 
8 * Nay faith and hope are only 
S far good as they work by love; 5 — with- 
out * is arrogance, and faith without is the 
faith of devils. (James II. 19, 20.) * Thou 
«© believeſt that Nate is one God, thou doeſ 
% well; the devils alſo believe and tremble: 
« But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead?“ and no works like 
works of mercy and goodneſs. To theſe are 
made the moſt glorious promiſes, to, the want 
2 theſe are denounced the moſt terrible threat - 
nings in ſcripture.” (Matt. V. 7.) “ Bleſſed are 
e merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy ;” 
kit (James II. 13.) © he ſhall have ; Judgment. 
* en mercy th at hath ſhowed no mercy. 


* Remember 


On  dnowing. our ſelves. ER 


Remember: this, and - ſhow yourſelves Men 
and Chriſtians... Humanity and kindneſs are 
our duty as we are Men, and more particular-. 
ly as we are Chriſtians. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion is the beſt-natured inſtitution in the 
world, and Chriſt the moſt perfect pattern of 
love and charity. This he practiſed living and 
dying, and this he commands in eyery page of 
his goſpel. (Col. III. 12.) “Put on there». 
fore (as the elect of God, holy and beloved) 
« bowels. of mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſs 
„ of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering : ' And 
(Eph. IV. 316 32.) Let all. 8 4 7 and 

wrath, and. anger, and clamor, and evil- 
« ſpeaking be put away from you with all 
% malice; And be ye kind one to another, 
6c „ f. orgivin one another, even 
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on knowing, ourſelves, 


«C : 


| N ow thyſelf (1) was a ptecept in ſuck 
K repute among the Heathen moraliſts, that 


RN aſcribed it to the oracle of the wiſelt of 


6) ) Tel, OY Fg Noſce teipſh um. 
5 th 1 888 deſcesdit wat! en 


* 
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their gods. And as the ſcattered virtuous thu. 
timents of the Heathen morality are collected 
and tranſplanted into Chriſtianfty, fo we ſee 
this particularly adopted by St. Paul; (2 Cor 
XIII. 5.) © Examin yourſelves whether ye be 
in the faith, prove your own lelves; 3' Enow 
| *. e not four own ſelves OY 
ho the knowledge ourſelves here re- 
commended is not a phyſical knowlege, but a 
moral; a knowlege not of our mechanical 
frame and conſtitution, but of our hearts and 
affections; a knowlege not of what is the bond 
or cement that uniteth ſoul and body, and 
formeth their mutual action and paſſion; not 
what is the feat and as one may ſay the pre- 
ſence- chamber of the ſoul, whether in the 
rain, or in the heart, or diffuſed over the 
not what is the cauſe of memory, what 
of reflection, what of volition, and of the other 
re and faculties of our ſouls: but a know- 
ege of what are the ſecret ſprings, which ſet 


us on work, and excite our joys and griefs, 


our hopes and fears, our defires and averſions ; 

what is the main ſcope and end that we pro- 

pPoſe to ourſelves in all our thoughts words and 

actions; what ate the diſtingmſhing charac- 

ters 1285 e of our t in a” Ke 
333 I 


(2) EU Wed e wy Non iin credo 14 pragight 
maximum animo ipſo.animum ut membra noſtra aut ſtaturam 
videre ; et nimirum hanc habet figuramve ' noſcamus : neque 
vim przceptum Apollinis, quo nos corpora ſumus; neque ego 
monet ut ſe quiſque . tibe dicens hoc corpori tuo _ 

um 
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differ as much one from another, as in. our 
doutward features and the lineaments of our 
faces. „„ 9 e 
Buch is the poem here es. 
and to this purpoſe: ſpeaketh (2) one of the 
beſt and wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers. 
© It is the greateſt piece of art with the mind 
itſelf to ſee the mind; and this is the force 
and meaning of that precept of Apollo, in 
which he adviſeth that every one. ſhould. 
know himſelf. For he doth not, I ſuppoſe, 
11 this precept, that we ſhould know our 
imbs or ſtature or figure. Neither are we 
bodies, nor do I ſpeaking this ſpeak. it to 
thy body. When therefore he - faith. Know. 
thyſelf, he faith Know thy mind. For the 
body is as it were the veſſel and receptacle of 
the mind: whatſoever is done by we mind, 
that is done by thee.” | | HEY 
This knowlege- of-ourſelyes i is the more fit 
to be made matter of exhortation, becauſe it is 
ſeldom acquired or indeed. purſued, as it de- 
ſerves to be purſued. For how many are there 
who look upon themſelves as. ſomething con- 
ſiderable, when at the ſame time all the world 
is ſenſible that they are nothing; and with the 
church of Laodiceà in the Revelation (III. 17.) 
ſay, that ** they are rich, and increaſed. with 


| \ 
Cum igitur Noſce te dicit, di- tb animo tuo tea agitor, | | 
cit Noſce animum tuum. Nam id agitur ate. Cie. Tuſc. Dif 
corpus quidem quaſi vas eſt aut put. *. 222 55 bug 
aliquod animi ln 3 . 
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goods, and have need of nothing; and know 
- * not that they are wretched and miſerable 
b e and poor and blind and naked? Few of us 
are like that noble Roman, who wiſhed for a 
window to his breaft, that all might be con- 
icoous there.” 80 far are we from defiring 
rat othets ſhould know what paſſeth in our 
breaſts, that we will hardly give an account of 
it to ourſelves. Many a man is quickfighted 
enough to diſcern the © mote” in his © bro- 
I ther's” eye, and yet feeleth nothing of the 
4 bean“ in * his own” eye. Many a man 
valueth himſelf upon his knowlege of men an 
manners, and yet is ſtrangely ignorant of him- 
felf and of his own genius and manners. Many 
a man can talk and harangue profoundly, and 
* give good advice to others who hath never yet 
learned to diſcourſe and adviſe much with him- 
ſelf. And in common life as well as in hiſtory 
we frequently meet with characters of men, 
who bad a great deal of fkill and addreſs in 
managing any affairs but their own. _ 
The trath is, nothing we love more, 400 
yet nothing we leſs like to converſe with than 
Ane. We prize ourſelves above all things, 
dye commend Arten, and yet we do not 
E now ourſelves; and becauſe we do not know 
ourfetves, therefore are we fo fond and con- 
ceited of ourſelves. . We have our eyes always 
without us, our thoughts like huſbands are 
never at home; and we are ſo bufied in ſurvey- 
ing 9 abroad, is. we have little leiſure 


and 


* 


d. hn as. 


id leſs. inclination to contemplate. the little 
world within. The fitteſt: opportunity for lay= 


ing open our hearts and ſearching them to the 
bottom is ſolitude and My pars. and yet of 
all things we dread being alone, and fly from 


ourſelves, as if we were afraid of ourſelves, 
to drown ſelf- reflection in the noiſe: of 


impertiuent en aan more e e 
denn 


Even when men are aw voy ard. Ae 


ever by themſelves. How ſelfiſh ſoever they 


are in other matters, they are too public- ſpi- 
rited to ſpend their reflections purely upon 


themſelves, and in their moſt private retire- 


ments think more of what they would be than 
of what they really are, forming ſchemes! for 


the future, but neglecting the preſent, conſi- 
dering how to live but not living properly 
now, very buſy in imagination, in reality very 
idle. It is' drake; otie may trifle away time 
as much in his cloſet as abroad; and as ſome 


men are often abſent in company, ſo others are 
as much abſent and out of themſelves in ſoli- 


tude. The envious man is never, the angry 
man is never by himſelf ; for the object of their 
envy-and reſentment is always a party in- their 


conſiderations. The lover is. never, the miſer 
is never with himſelf; for where their treaſure 
is, there will their heart be alſo. Half of the 


learning and philoſophy in the world is only a 


more ſpecious and -wordy fort of ignorance, 
and an indirect art of keeping us unacquainted 
"BD V8; > T7 _ 
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with (what it becomes us above all things, to 
| -he acquainted with) ourſelves. 


So little alone are we, when alone; ad if 


we cannot bear ourſelves to exerciſe the critic 
n ourſelves, it is not to be expected that we 
ould patiently. ſubmit to the criticiſms. of 
others. This is the reaſon why men are ſo 
enerally averſe from receiving advice, for we 
do not like that others ſhould make more free 
with us than we do with ourſelves. We are 


well enough pleaſed with the glaſs that ſhow-. 


eth us our face, with the phyſician who in- 


formeth us of our habit of body; but who 


careth to have impartially repreſented to him 


the ſtate of his own mind, and willingly ad- 
mits an yer in underſtanding, ans. $06 


ſenſe? 


Hare an one muſt be ſenſible from a view of 
the world and the ways of the world, that 


there are very few people who really endevor 
to know themſelves, and even thoſe few who 


really endevor it meet with ſeveral obſtructions 
and remoras in the way to it. But theſe ob- 


ſtructions are not in{uperable, they may be 


ſurmounted, if the proper courſe be purſued 
for acquiring this knowlege; and the benefits 
reſulting from it will be more than a ſufficient 
compenſation for all the pains taken ins the 
purſuit. There are then three points princi- 
pally to be conſidered, the difficulties and im- 
eee in the "WY, to nnen, the 


beſt 
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beſt means of attaining, it, and the great ad- 


vantages attending it. , ER ET ies Lee ey Wen 
I. The difficulties and uſual impediments in 
the way to ſelf-knowlege,. The body often 
cloudeth and overſhadoweth the mind, and 
hindereth us from diſcerning it, as it is really 
in itſelf, Too great an elevation or too great 
a dejection of ſpirits betrays our reaſon, . the 
one into a ſort of vanity, the other into a ſort 
of deſpair; in the former caſe we are apt to 
think more confidently! more favorably, in the 
latter perhaps more ſufpiciouſly more hardly of 
ourſelves than we deſerve.. A vigorous body 
and high pulſe are like hot beds in gardening, 
make our fancies grow wild and luxuriant, and 
fill us with all the florid ideas as if there was a 
perfect paradiſe within: On the other fide when 
muſing melancholy prevails and the ſpleen hath 


gotten. poſſeſſion of us, they are like untimely 


froſts, nip our faireſt hopes, and make every 
thing appear gloomy and dark within and with» - 
' Outs. > What is it that generally maketh the 
young man ſo ſanguin. and opiniative,, and the 
old man fo deſponding and diffident of him» 
ſelf, but the different circulation of the blood, 
and tide of ſpirits in the one and ebb in the 
other? How many are ſuperſtitious, how many 
are enthuſiaſts. merely by the force of their na, 
tural conſtitution? What numbers of poor 
creatures are plunged. into the depths of me- 
lancholy and-deſpair, -fearing where no fear is, 
grieving for fins which they never committed, 
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pronouncing themſelves worthy of puniſhments 
which they never deſerved? And what is uſually 
the ſpring and ſource of all this miſery, but 
the violence of ſome diſcaſe or an ill habit of 
So difficult is it in many caſes to gain a clear 
proſpect of the mind through the veil of the 
* ; but the grand obſtacles to knowing the 
heart ace the deceitfulneſs and wickedneſs of 
the heart itſelf. * And in this ſenſe we may ap- 
ply the words of the prophet, that it is matter 
of difficulty not only to know another's heart, 
but alfo to know our own. (Jer. XVII. 90 
% The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
1 deſperately wicked; who can know it?“ for 
that reaſon ** who can know it ?” A heart with- 
out diſguiſe, without paſſion, without vice is 
tranſparent as the clear fountain, and eaſily 
. ſeen to the bottom: but the deceitful” the 
« wicked“ heart is“ like the troubled ſea (Iſa. 
% LVI. 20.) when it cannot reſt, whoſe 
* waters caſt up mire and dirt.” It is im- 
poſſible to reckon up all the hindrances and 
impediments to ſelf-knowlege. The diſeaſes 
of the mind are at leaſt as many as thoſe of the 
body: Nay ſo deceitful is the heart, that it 
deceives us with the very number of its de- 
Leits. Tt ſhall be my buſineſs to take notice 
only of ſuch difficulties, as every man may ex- 
perience in himſelf, and Tuch I conceive ate 
theſe or moſt of theſe which follow. 


> 
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1. It is difficult to call off the mind from 
her attention to the things of ſenſe, and to turn 
our thoughts inwards upon ourſelves ſo mp 
as is requiſite to make us know ourſelves. Sen- 
ſation. is eaſier than reflection; and many men 
have the one to great perfection, who, ſeem in 
a manner entire ſtrangers to the other. The 
ſoul, like the eye, while it ſeeth other things, 
ſeeth not itſelf ; and it requires a great deal of 
{kill and application to OE it its own object, 
Our ideas follow one another in quick ſucceſ- 
fion, one goeth and another cometh ; and not 


without ule and Practice we become able. to | 


keep our thoughts fixed on any one thing Jong 
together. And it is not a ſudden. glance, a 
tranſient thought, that will bring us acquaint- 
ed with our ſouls. We muſt, as I may fay, 
turn them on all ſides, and view them in every _ 
light; and to do this effectually, and for the 

time to repel the buſy ſwarm of other ideas, 

will call for our greateſt art and patience and 
reſolution, We are not much uſed to theſe 
abſtra& ſpeculations, and no wonder we ſet 
about them with ſome reluctance. The ne- 
ceſſities of the back and the belly are ſuch 
powerful ſollicitreſſes that few men aſpire 
higher and think how they may improve the 

/ w nods fd 
2. It is ſometimes difficult to know what are 
the great and ruling Fare of our Iives and 
actions. Some men have no principles of their 
oon, but think and ack and talk by rote, and 
: „„ - camelion- 


t 
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Free take the tipcture from what they 
touched laſt. Others change their principles 


ſo often that they might as well have no prin- 


Ciples'at all; at different times they act by fuch 
different meaſures, that it is hard to fay that 
this or that prevaileth in them and beareth the 
greateſt ſway ;. they are unſtable as water,“ 
and conſtant in nothing but their inconſtancy. 
Such men may as ſoon account for the changes 
and viciſſitudes of the wind and the weather, 
as gain an inſight into themſelves or a know- 
lege of their own principles. Even with the 
more grave and ſteddy a great deal depends up- 
on a good or an ill humor. To day things 
have ſueceeded to our wiſh, our hearts are at 
eaſe, we are in perfect charity with all the 
world, and aim at every thing that is becom- 
* Ing and beautiful in converſation. To mor- 
row we meet with croſſes and diſappoint- 
ments, we are angry with all the world, we 
Tail at mankind, and uneaſy to ourſelves are 
uneaſy to every one about us. Our zeal for 
religion and our country may perhaps be no- 
thing but a choleric haſty temper ; or on the 
other hand a cold phlegmatic conſtitution may 
be our only meekneſs and moderation. How 
often do we meet with contraries at the fame 


time in the ſame character? So that the ſame 


perſon in the ſame action at the ſame inſtant 
ſhall be fearful and daring, abject and pro- 
yoking, tyrannical and flaviſh, profuſe and 
covetous, Exfravagane and yet commending 
| | economy, 


} 


* * 
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Ccenomy, Fee and yet profeſling fince- 
rity, a coward to men and a brayoe to God, 
| Nay ſuch artifice is there in mens principles, I 
that many times they are religious out oy a | 
principle of irreligion, and becauſe they can 


get by it and make their godlineſs their gain: . 


many times they do juſt and honeſt things out 


of mere craft and knavery, and becauſe they 
can the better impoſe on the world and carry 


on their ill deſigns: many times they are ſon. 


ber and' temperate out of nothing but covet. 


ouſneſs, and becauſe they would ſave charges; 


they can feaſt high and drink deep at any 


body's expenſe but their own. They can lie 


for the truth, and forſwear themſelves fur 


God's ſake; ber humble out of pride, and 
cruel out of charity; infidels out of nn 


and atheiſts out of enthuſiaſm. 


"Ie ts eule to-know e e 
es and reſolutions. For 


| keop our beſt purpoſ 
we are perfect courtiers in making fair pro- 
miſes to ourſelves, but poor bankrupts in the 


performance. When the prophet told Ha- 
_ zac] what evil he would do unto the children 
of Iſrael, how vehemently did he diſelaim it, 

(2 Kings VIII. 13.) „What is thy ſervant a 


dog that he ſhould do this great thing? 
Ho heartily did St. Peter abhor the thoughts | 
of denying Chriſt, (Matt. XXVI. 35.) ' 


„ Though 1 could die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee? And yet we gt both 
155 one and the other did the things which 


| hay: 


N 


* 


” ments.” 


ſt ſo paſſionately Jiſlaimed: 1 ht 


We can hardly anſwer for ourſelves for the 


preſent, and mueh leſs can we inſure ourſelves 


2 the future. e ps and oj vos fg 1 | 
| _ at > nce 
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—_— rain ng ayes ng * Wire . 
Su: 106.) -* I: have fworn, and am fted- 


purpoſes to Kep thy; Aighteous Jndg- ; 
4. It is im; paſlible to know ourkelves with- 


| ws trial, e is difficult to know what is a 


ttial ſufficient. For men may gloriouſly with- 
tand one temptation, and yet fall ſhamefully 
under another. They may be (3) manly og 


ſevere enough to deſpiſe pleaſure, and yet be 


ſoſt and effeminate in pain; they may, neglect 


glory, and yet their ſpirits. may be broken 


Ny 


with diſgrace and infamy, A. preſent, Are | 
ably made will gain ſome men, who would 


ſhocked and offended with a bribe: and ſome 
who art not to be moved by mena 


es and 
complaints, may eaſily be won by flattery and 


10 finuation. Mifferent temptations prevail over 


different minds, as all fiſhes are not caught by 


the ſame bait: and it is the great ſecret to 
—_ what is the true teſt and touchſtone of 


of 3) Voluptatem ſeverifims- liores; gloriam negligant, fran. 
onte — gantur inſamia. Cic. Off. „ 
Y #12; our 


dere fortune, and yet 2 thete! — turn- 
ed and are undone by good ſucceſs as on the 
jo reverſe. how many are {kilful pilots in the 


th ſea of proſperity, and yet cannot bear 
up againſt the wind and tide of adverſity ? He 
55 maketh an eſtimate of himſelf before he 
hath had experience of himſelf, acteth evi 
more imprudently than the man in the goſpe 0 
(Luke XIV. 19 Y who ** firſt bought” his five 
poke of oxen, Ta „then went to prove“ 
them; as much more imprudently as à man's 
{elf is of greater value than many oxen. It is 
to be feared that moſt people's virtue confiſts 
in their having never been ſufficiently tried; 
and our bleſſed Saviour knowing what is in 
ol knowing the weakneſs and infirmity of 
human. nature, hath therefore taught us to 
pra Yo Lead us not into temptation.” . - | 
It is difficult to know ourſelves beckiitd 
in raking up a form to deceive others we often | 
effectually deceive ourſelves. . Every one love 
to ſet the beſt fide outward ; we ſtudy a | 
ances more than realities ; a> few of us 5 
to aſk purſelves Am I the man 1 ſeem and 
4% would be thought, or deceiving others do 
% I not alſo N myſelf?” It is certain 
that we may act a part ſo long, that in the 
end we may think it natural to us; and rom 
men by telling a lie often, come to believe 1 
See at laſt. “ Deceiving and being 
6 * decelved, * St, Paul joineth them, . 


th _ wh 8 


III. 13.) frequently meet in the ſame 1 
ter; and no perſons impoſe on themſelves 5 
more notoriouſſy than the greateſt hypocrits, 
It is to be ſuſpected that moſt men are hypo- 
crits in ſome degree or other: and nothing is 
more common than to hear people cenſure and 
find fault with thoſe very things, of which 
they themſelves are guilty, and = perhaps do 
not know themſelves to be guilty. They are 
ſomewhat like David (2 Sam. XII. 5. 7.) ſay- 
ing The man that hath done $4 thing 
K ſhall ſurely die; and have need of ſome 
one to ſay to them as Nathan ſaid to him 
% Thou art the man, thou thyſelf doeſt thay 
which thou condemneſt in another. 

: Laſtly, after the moſt ſtrict examination we 
can make, Who can number his errors? Wha 
can fell how oft he. offendeth? There will 
ſill ſome reſerve of ſin he lurking i in the ſoul, 
And therefore beſides' the moſt. exact ſuryey 
we can take of ourſelves, we have reaſon every 
one of us to pray unto God with holy David, 
(Pſal. XIX. 12. 2 Cleanſe thou me from my 
« ſecret; faults. „ 

1 Pe There may be theſe and other difficul- 
ties.in the way to ſelf-knowlege, but difficul 
ties are not impoſſibilities. The thing is poſ- 
ſible; for otherwiſe neither would reaſon nor 
revelation preſcribe it, and hardly would the 
philoſophers, and much leſs would, the in- 
fp ired writers have injoined it. The difficul- 


fs Rong, aher e than Macken. our, 
* endeyors ; ; 
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endevors; and ſome help; towards i 
ing theſe difficulties. is to know them, What 
they ate and wherein they conſiſt. There are 
difhculties i in every other part of knowlege as 
well as in this; but do we. therefore deſiſt, or 
rather do we nt therefore double our induſtry 
and pains ? It may be impoſſible indeed to 
know ourſelves perfectly, and ſo it is to know 
any thing elſe; 4 — ſuch a knowlege of dur- 
ſelves, as may ſerve all the uſes of life and 
converſation, anſwer all the ends of religion 
and virtue, we may attain if we will {956-600 
proper means to attain it. 

For this, purpoſe we ſhould ſearch — * 
ourſelves, examin our own . minds, and tho- 
roughly diſcuſs; the thoughts of our own 
hearts. We ſhould ſtudy ourſelves as much 
as we do other things, and fift and weigh our 

own actions as much as we uſually do other 
peoples. We ſhould. be as tender of others as 
we. are of ourſelves, and as ſevere upon our- 
ſelves as we are upon others. It is as much 
as concerns thy eternal ſalvation, therefore re- 
tire into thy cloſet, retire into thyſelf; and 
like the good pſalmiſt (Pſal. LXXVII. 6.) 
« commune with thy own heart and ſearch 
« out thy ſpirits.” ys thy. hand: upon thy 
| breaſt, and. ſeriouſly without reſerve. or dii- 
' guiſe aſk, and anſwer th yſelf. Do 1 love 
virtue though in a {4 and: abhor vice 
though in a friend; and do 1 ſtudy to con- 
1 form * opinions to things, or Nerf. to 
6 re UCC 
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ngs to my . Am 1 4 
* Chriſtian b — I am verily perſuaded of 
<4 the truth and excellence of the Chriſtian 
* religion above all the religions in the world, 
% or becauſe I was bred up in it, and it is 
** the religion of the country, and my only 
4 way to preferment ? I have injured no man, 
46. have defrauded no man; but is it out of 
fear of the jail or the gallows, or becauſe 1 
* ſcorn to be guilty of a mean and ungene= 
„ tous action though ever fo ſecretly ever ſo 
% much to my advantage? Is my humanity 
« and benevolence confined only to thoſe of 
% my own ſect and party, or doth it extend 
* itſelf to all thanking even to the ungrate- 
4 ful and undeſerving : and what I give do I 
5 give it NN wh looking for ſomething - 
again, or am I diſpoſed to do good only for 
* the ſake of doing 8 though I was ſure 
* it would never be known and never meet 
„ with any return Do I deſire to think only 
what is right, to commend only what is 
* worthy, to act only what is juſt and good; 
% and would I not rather ceaſe to think and 
«© ſpeak and act at all, than baſely inglori- 
«* ouſly villainouſly? Do I prize riches and 
life for their own fake,” or only as they 
afford the means of doing good: and would 


I not be content to ſacrifice the moſt proſ- 


* perous circumſtances of life or even life it- 
* ſelf to the glory of God and the good of 
wt mankind 7" "Theſe and many ſuch — 
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2s theſe a man muſt aſk himſelf," before he 
can thoroughly know his own heart, its mode 
ments are ſo many and intricate, and the 
' ſprings 'which ſet it A going. ſo ſecret anc 8 
involved. 3 
„ better to carry on this work of ta | 
examination, we ſhould allot certain portion 
of our time for it. We ſhould obſerve the 
golden rule of Pythagoras, and call ourſelves * 
to account every night, while the citcum- 
ſtances are freſh in our memory, for the he- 
haviour of the preceding day, where we have 
been and what we have done, what duties we 
have omitted and what fins we have commit- 
ted; and if we have done kad good, leg us 
give God the glory; if we have done aby 
evil, let a eee Bis forgivengls, 
and reſolve againſt "he like for the future. At 
leaſt we ſhould examin ourſelves thoroughly 
in times of religious retreat and recollection $ 
ſuch is every Lord's day, ſuch is any faſt 
cither public or private, ſuch is the comme- 
moration of our Lord's advent, ſuch is the 
ſolemn ſeaſon of Lent, and the week before 
receiving the bleſſed. ſacrament. Not that 
theſe times are in themſelves better and more 
Prope per for this work than any other, but it is 
kely that will not be done at any time, for 
8 no particular time is aligned. $4 48Þ. 
We ſhould likewiſe attend to . is aid 
of us by our enemies as well as by our friends; 
. 3 neither of them may paint us ex- 
x b | actly, 


ackly, yet generally malice 4 truer likes 
neſſes than flattery. Both friends and ene- 
mies may be of real ſervice to us, and both 
may equally profit us, theſe by their cen- 
' Tures, thoſe by their commendations ; pro- 
vided that if the former commend us, we live 
up to their commendations, if the latter de- 
fame us, we {till live. ſo that no body may 
believe. them. 1 

We ſhould alſo make uſe af Tuch books as 
the Whole Duty of mai, for inſtance, where in 
the concluſion are drawn up brief heads of 
 {elf-examination concerning the breaches of 

on. duty to God, to ourſelves, and to our 
eighbour ; and try ourſelves upon each par- 
tic: r, and impartially aſk our own hearts 
whether we are guilty or not guilty. rae 
But be ſure let us never ſtifle the whiſpers 
of conſcience, but always liſten to its fug- 
eſtions; and no mirror will more exactly re- 
ect the image of our body than this will of 
our mind; like a faithful friend, it will al- 
ways applaud. us whenever we do well; like 
an injured enemy, it will condemn us when- : 
ever we do evil. 

And the better to inform this conſcience, 
let us diligently compare our lives with the 
word of God. Be that our teſt and ſtandard, 
the rule to regulate all our deſigns, the touch- 
ſtone to try all our actions. For as the au- 
thor to the Hebrews expreſſeth 54,139; 9 
and as we may, apply it upon this 8 
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On Knowing os. „ 
word of God is quick and powerful. 
1080 AN ſharper. than any two edged word.. 
„piercing even to the dividing eee 
«« ſoul and ſpirit. and of the joints and mar- 
„ row, and is a diſcerner of the ae and 
« intents of the heart. 3 
Laſtly, whether we know” our own "hearts, „5 
or not, they are perfectly known to God, and Mo 
It is in yain to uſe any artifice or diſguiſe, be- 
fore him. This is ſufficiently intimated in 7 
the. zords of the rophet, (Jer, XVII. 9, 1 1 
The heart is deceitful above all things and 8 
«< deſperately wicked, who can know-It 4 
the Lord ſearch the heart, Itry the rein, 
< even to give to every man according to ” nk e 
Ways, and according to the fruit of his 3 
ings It is a happy thing indeed if out 
heart d not © ndemn nes aur though we + 


ww + 
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(2. W. 4.) * pry are We not 

— 71 8 juſtified.” How well ſoeyer there- 
fore we may think 25 ourſelves, yet we ſhould 
humble our hearts before God; and beg of - © 
him, that the knowlege which is ſo Lificult - 1 
to us he would make eaſy, what is good in 
us he would ſtrengthen and confirm; what 
is amiſs in us he would correct and reform, 
and ſo bring us to everlaſting life, (ler. 
XVII. 14.) © Heal us, O Lord, and we ſhall 
< be holled ; ſave us, and y we e ſhall | be faved. 
175 for thou art our r praiſe.” e628 79 
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III. By theſe means we may arrive: at 2 
competent degree of ſelf-knowlege. and for 
' our farther encouragement we thall expe: 
many and great advantages attending it. 
ſtudy ourſeſves is the moſt effectual Har — | 
we can give of our love to ourſelves ; and we 
. cannot ſurely think ſuch an employment be- 
neath us; or pretend want of Ade and op- 
poertunity for it, When the great emperor and - 
: philoſopher Marcus Antoninus, amidlt,- ſo 
„Affairs and avocat Ons, compoſed twelve ; 
Kooke-of his converſation with | himſelf for the 
regulating of his conduct and behaviour in 
every part of life; and moſt uſeful books they 


15 are, Written with all the acuteneſs of a philo- 


' fopher, and with all the m of an empe- 
ror; and though the ws an 4 : 
yet worthy: of the peruſal of every Chriſtian. 
In them it is excellently: faid; (4) People 
© feel retirements for themſelves, country- 
houſes and ſea: ſhores and mountains: but 
this is all -wulgar, when you may retire into 
vyourſeif at what hour ſoever you pleaſe, for 
a man retires no where more quietly: than 
into his own ſoul.” Look within (5), 
„ fays he, within is a fountain of good, and 
K er ſpringing up, if eee 
© 8 OY Leo, 4 emperypony ego arlfur ©: wa 
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And (6) 
1 of another s mind, but they müſt ngeds Be 


* wretched ho attend OT to ins motions of 


their own.“ 9 ade DEE SRD 

Certainiy chi” 
genere a more dſeful, a mort becoſting em. 
ment than prying into the faults, * and 


ripping up the characters of others. We Hall 


ſee never the worſe for the more” that is 1 
our * brother's eye, but how) can we" ſee 
clear with a * Beam in e Or on eye?! 

They too, who are ſo forward te paſs their” 
judgment upon others,” may pleaſe toconfiders 
that the man who hath ſtudied meſt the various 
turns and inflections, the counterpoiſes and 
balances of his own mind, can give the 
ſhreudeſt gueſs at the mind of others, and at 
what they would do in ſuch and ſuch circum- 


ſtances. It is confeſſedly a great part of wiſ- 


dom to know the world and mankind; but 

iſdom, like charity, begins at home; and the 
readieſt way to know other people is firſt to. 
know) ourſelves. (7 ) Ab uno diſee omnes, 


from one we may: in a great meaſure learn all. 


Human nature is generally alike in her work - 
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:; 388 On knowing nn : 
tals, (ane of gold, ſome of filver, ſome of 


braſs and ſome of lead) but however we are 


all of us caſt pretty much in the ſame mold. 
The phyſician, who knoweth moſt of his own 
caſe and conſtitution, will diſcover the greateſt | 
ſagacity in judging of another's; and in like 

manner he will underſtand mankind beſt, Who 


5 beſt underſtands himſelf. 1 7 Arrive 


2 SITY 
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As knowing ourſelves. may improve: us in 
the knowlege of the world and of ' mankind, 
ja ove alſo the means of conducting 
us to N is better, to ſome knowlege of 
God. From t the. eengdemion of the frame 
and organs of the body, of the powers and 
faculties of the ſoul, we maſt ſee and feel that 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made, that 
we did not make ourſelves, that we are there- 
fore the handiwork of ſome ſuperior being 
tranſcendent in power wiſdom and goodneſs; 
and ſo from the contemplation of the buman 
nature we may riſe by juſt degrees to ſome 
ideas of the divine perfections. Man being 
made in the image of God, by a careful ſurvey 
of the copy we may the better Judge on 4 
excellences of the great original. 3 7 

The ſtudy of ourſelves is a ſtudy that more 
nearly concerns us than any other, and in 
which we can arrive at certainty if in any other. 
For what concerns a man ſo much as his ſelf, 
and what can he know if he cannot know his 
own thoughts and affections? Without doubt 
it is a great ſatisfaction to:know our company 


. 7. 
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on knowing our ſelves. 


ak FF that we may the better accomino- 


date ourſelves to their opinions and humors; | 


but ſurely it is much more neceſſary to know. 
our conſtant and inſeparable companion for ; 


life, our own mind and temper... 


The diſſection of the heart, the 2 anatomy of 


the paſſions; this is the philoſophy ſapericr to_ 
all 1 600 philoſo y, and is the foundation and 
ground- work o morality and religion itſelf. 
The ſun ſhineth as pleaſantly upon the rude. 


ö peaſant as upon the moſt Fans philoſopher, ' Ro 


vho can deſcribe its motions, and account for 
its influence. The blood circulateth and the 
pulſe beateth as regularly in thoſe who think 
not of it at all, as in thoſe who' think of = 
ever ſo profoundly. But what health. or 
ſoundneſs , What order or.ceconomy is there in 


it 


a mind, that is not ſtudiouſly obſerved, and is 


kept under no certain regimen and controll ? 
Whenever the body is affected with pain or 
ſickneſs, we ſeck inſtantly to know the cauſe, 
and apply the cure: and is it not much ſupe- 
rior and nobler to learn the e and 
remedies of our ſouls? 

The knowlege of bull is a knowlege, 
in which we can have no ſharers, no rivals; 
and if a man will not "0 it for himſelf, no 
body can acquire it for him. For (2 Cor. II. 


11.) * what man knoweth the things of a 
„ My, the , of man which is in 
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It i is a knowlege, that not like other know- 
lege * puffeth up,” but is the mother of 
aun), ; and the more we know of ourſelves, 
| the more we diſcover our vanity and emptineſs. 
f you ſee a man proud and conceited' of him- 
,  Felf, depend upon it he knoweth not Himſelf. 
Ws 5 Cor. VIII. 2.) If any man thinkerh that 
c he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing 
«yet as he ought to know,” Vain man ! be 
humble at leaſt” till thou knoweſt thyſelf,” and 
when- thou knoweſt thyſelf, thou wilt of 
1 courſe be humble. 
It may teach us not only a leflon * humi- 
| lity Yo. but likewiſe a lellon of charity, For 
Binde it is not without ſome difficulty that we 
2 ourſelves, we may 15 not 2 be too 
_ haſty, too remptory in judgin others. 
But yet.if if F wy wh Gre 8 1 7 moſt igno- 
rant are always the moſt free and forward in 
ing characters: as in matters of learning 
Mes are ever the moſt ready to criticife ano- 
ther's works, who were never able to produce 
apy ig, good: of their o.] n. Phyſician | 
. heal thyſelf” (Luke IV. 23.) was à good 
e and it ee be. ſaid with the lame 
reſume not to eenſure another before 
Won knowelt thyſelf. (Matt. VII. Sf age Thou 
ky hypocrit,. firſt caſt out the beam Re of thine 
own eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to 
« calt out the mote out of thy brother” s eye.” 
He who is duly ſenfible of his own failings 
and imperfections, may be leſs ſtrict and ſevere 
11 5 : 235 


; * * x 5 
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upon thoſe of others. It naturall maketh. us . 
more dependent upon God, and leſs cenſorſous 
upon men : and no man can be proof againſt ; 


the criticiſms of others, who hath net been 


uſed to criticiſe himſelf. This method WI 


either not make us need correction, or (What 
is next of virtue) patiently bear it. 


It may teach us not only charity to others, | 
but alſo to ſet a juſt value upon ourſelves, Fr 


as (8) Cicero well obſerves, the precept of 
13 „„ : F 5 : „„ „ a N 
knowing ourſelves was not given merely to 


humble human arrogance, but alſo that we 
might know our own perfections. This ma) 


oftentimes prove a moſt excellent guard and 


waſting our time, miſpending our money, or 


doing any thing mean. or unworthy of our 


character and ſtation: enable us to know our 


good qualities as well as our bad ones, and to 
cultivate the former as well as correct the 


latter; inſtru& us to keep up the reſpect that 


is due to ourſelves, and upon all occaſions to 


exert a proper courage and reſolution, becoming 


good men and good chriſtians. 


What other way can we be affured, Whether 


we deſerve the cenſures of our enemies, or the 
praiſes of our friends, and that the former do 
not abuſe and ſlander, or that the latter do not 


flatter and betray us? What other way can a 


putare ad antiam minuen- Cic. „ 
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man eſtabliſh the empire and Conlon of the. 
mind, and inſure himſelf one and the fame to 
da as yeſterday, and to morrow as to day? 
man's mind is his heaven or his hell; and 
Who would not regulate that upon which his 
br or his miſery rial depends? 
avid was a man who thoroughly ſtudied 
his own heart, and this was the way he became 
the man after God's heart: And he not only | 
did thus himſelf, but alſo recommends the 
practice of ſoliloquy and ſelf-converſe- to 
others; (Pſal, IV. 4.) “ Stand in awe,” faith 
he, « and fin. not, commune with your own 


9 heart© upon your bed, and be ſtill:“ And 


the pfolms. are a ſpiritual looking-glaſs or mir- 
ror to ſhow a man's ſelf to himſelf, and re- 
preſent the devout ſoul in all poſtures and 


conditions of life; and (James I. 22, 23, 24.) 


Fe the man who eholdbrr his face in“ this 

* glaſs, and” then ** goeth his way, and 
"«@ ſtraightway forgetteth what manner of man 
e he Was, is only a hearer of the word, and 


* not a doer, deceiving his own ſelf.“ 


Ihe man who never adjuſts and balances his 
accounts, is not likely to thrive in the world, 


a and will probably let his affairs go to ruin. It | 


is the 5 in our ſpiritual concerns as in our 


temporal: He who never taketh account of 
"himſelf, can never know what ground he 
gaineth in virtue, or what he loſeth in vice, 
what in his conduct is to be continued and 

approved or what to be egrretted and reformed, 


What 
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What ſupine negligent creatures are thoſe, who 
have need of a fit of ſickneſs or ſome loſſes in 
the world, to remind them of themſelves, and 


to make them think of their own immortal! 


ſouls ? What is à total negle& of this kind 
but diſtraction and madnelt ; and what ark 
madmen but men befides themſelves ? At leaſt 
itisa ſtrong ſymptom” of a guilty conſcience, 
when a man can never abide to be by himfelf, 
and examin his own heart. He mut ſurely . 
be ſtrangely galled, who cannot bear even his 
own — And what ſignifies deferring 
this work of ſelf- inſpection? It muſt be done, 
and will be done one time or other; and the 
longer it is deferred, the more fatal it will be. 
The wounds of conſcience like other wounds, 
feſter and grow worſe by being neglected; and 
what might be cured by probing at firſt, may 
fle. in the. e off a limb or you loſs of | 
ic. 

God is . emphatically... Riled in Acripture 
* the God who trieth the heart and the reins:” 
and what account can they give of themſelves : 
to him in the day of judgment, who have 


never once been at the pams of examining 


themſelves in this life? They could not endure 


ſo much as to try themſelves privately in their 
cloſets, and how then will they ſtand a public 
trial at the bar of divine juſtice in the fight | 
of men and angels? (Luke VIII. 17.) “ No- 


* thing is ſecret that ſhall not“ . © be 


66 * made manifeſt, nelle * * hid that 
15 N thall | 


” nn 0 Anger. 5 
« ſhall not” 75 &* be known.” And what 
a melancholy thing will it be, when they firſt 
come to know themſelves, to know themſclves 
to be for ever miſerable! 
L“et us therefore judge ourſelves, 1 
that we be: not judged and condemned of the 
Lord. (1 John III. 2o, 21.) If our heart 
_ «© condemn us not, then have we confidence 
* towards God: but if our heart condemn 
» us, God is greater than our heart, and 
„ knoweth all things.” And therefore it is 
not enough for us to know / ourſelves, but we 
thould alfo pray unto God, who knoweth us 
better, after the manner of the good pſalmiſt 
(XXXIX. 23, 24.) ** Search us and know 
our hearts, try us and know our thoughts: 
* And fee if there be any wicked way in ud 
* and $90.1 us in the way TOO, 
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of moſt evils and calamities in life, the 
providence of God hath been ſometimes im- 
PIN for making man of ſuch a ftame and 


| | cohſtitution. 


On 4 


conſtitution. But they who find 4 wich 
the frame and conſtitution of man, do not 
ſurely enough conſider his place and rank in 
the ſcale of beings. They do not remember 
that he is [nexus utriuſque mundi] the bond 
and cement of both worlds, a ſort of middle 
creature between the different orders of angels 
above bim, and the various ſpecies of brutes 
below him : and though he be not framed as 
Pare as he might E. yet is he not framed 
perfect as the rank and condition of ſuch a 
middle creature will allow? Are not his pow- 
ers and faculties exactly adjuſted and adapted 
to his place and ſtation ? py was he more or 
leſs perfect, would there not be a chaſm or 
defect i in the creation, would there not be as 
it were a link broken in the chain of nature, 
and by that means the regular e 1 
gradation of beings be diſturbed ? 5 
Where reaſon and underſtanding are in per= 
fection, there paſſion is excluded, mind di- 
rects and governs all in all: And therefore in 
God, a being of the moſt complete and abſo- 
lute perfections, there is all underſtanding and 
no paſſion, though ſometimes in ſcripture lan- 
guage, and in condeſcenſion to our capacities, 
paſſions are attributed to him who is all x 
as ſometimes alſo limbs. and members are 
| aſcribed to him who is. all. ſpirit: and 4 
nearer any creatures approach to the perfec- 
tions of. God, the freer they ate from paſſion 


ang the more ſubject hey are to hs the farther 
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they are removed from him. On the other 


hand where there is little or no reaſon and 
underſtanding, there paſſion and appetite pre- 
vail, inſtinct directs and governs all in all: as 


we may ſee plainly in the brutal part of the 


creation, that is continually moved and in- 


cited by theſe ſprings of action: and the more 


any creatures are like the brutes, the more they 
are under the dominion of their appetites and 
paſſions; and the leſs they are under this do- 
minion, the lefs they reſemble the brute crea- 
tion. Now man being as I ſay a fort of middle 
creature, partly formed, like the brutes, out 


of the duſt of the earth, and partly made, like - 


the angels, in the image of God, he is neither 
all reaſon and underſtanding, nor all appetite 


and paſſion ; but hath' appetites and paſſions 


to prompt and incite him to action where only 
reaſon and underſtanding would be too abſtract 


and lazy, and hath reaſon and underſtanding 


to ditect and moderate his actions where only 
-appetites and paſſions would precipitate him 
inte extravagante and exceſ̃ _ 

Or may not 'the ſame. thing be confidered 
And repreſented in another light? May it not 
reaſonably be preſumed and aſſerted, that the 


paſſions are properties and affections of corpo- 


real and ſpiritual ſubſtances united? they are 


found neither in body alone nor in ſpirit alone, 


but ariſe from the union of both together. 
ſpirit, is perfectly free from all paſſion. The 


en ' higheſt 


| On dangers, J7 
higheſt angels are probably cloathed with ſome 
fine ethereal bodies, they are certainly not ſuch 
pure ſpirits as God; and therefore neither ate 
they ſo free from paſſion. But as the angels 
are chiefly ſpiritual beings, they are chiefly in- 
tellectual beings under the guidance and direc- 
tion of reaſon and underſtanding ; and as the 
brutes are chiefly corporeal beings, they are 
chiefly ſenſual beings under the guidance and 
direction of appetite and paſſion. And the 
proportion holdeth through all the different 
ſpecies and kinds of creatures; in the ſame 
degree as they are more ſpiritual, they are more 
intellectual, the more refined are their reaſon 
and underſtanding; and in the ſame degree 
they are more corporeal, they are more ſenſual, 
the groſſer are their appetites and paſſions. 
Now man, being a compound of ſoul and 
body, partakes of the perfections and imper- 
fections of the one and the other. As he is in 
one part body, he is indued with appetites and 
paſſions; and he is likewiſe indued with reaſon 
and underſtanding, as he is in the other part 
ſpirit. His reaſon and underſtanding would 
be too remiſs in this priſon of the body with- 
out appetites and paſſions to rouze and employ 
them; and his appetites and paſſions would be 
too powerful without reaſon and underſtanding 
to check and reſtrain them. And when he 
preſerves the ſuperiority of his mind over his 
body, then he plainly evinces his alliance and 
| Kindred with the angels; when he Por 85 
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body to gain the aſcendent over his mind, then 
he degrades himfelf to the level with the 
J c wo Rd 
Fou fee then what is the uſe and intent of 
the paſſions in general, and for what reaſons 
they were implanted in man; and if we were 
to examin each paffion in particular, we ſhould 
| find them not only very innocent in them- 
ſelves, but very uſeful and neceſſary to the 
various ends and purpoſes of life. Love and 
hatred, deſire and averſion, hope and fear, joy 
5 and forrow, if placed upon proper objects, and 
5 exerciſed upon proper occaſions, if conducted 
pu righteous means and directed to righteous | 
ends, are all of the greateſt uſe and advantage; 
and it is only the abuſe of them, that renders. 
them pernicious and finful. Anger carries a 
harſher ſound with it than moſt of them ; but 
the apoſtle doth not, Stoic like, adviſe the 
total abolition and extirpation of it. He un- 
derſtood human nature too well abſolutely to 
forbid this paſſion, and like a wiſe philoſopher 
is only for reſtraining. it. Be ye angry,” 
ſays he, (Eph. IV. 26.) “ and fin not: If 
you are angry upon any occaſion, take care 
that your anger is ſuch, that you fall not into 
| fin. And in diſcourſing farther upon this 
 fubjeA, we will 1ſt conſider how we may be 
angry and fin not, or in what caſes anger is 
reaſonable and lawful ; and 2dly conſider how 
we-may be angry and fin, or in what caſes 
anger is unreaſonable and unlawful; and zdly i 
„„ | | an 
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and laſtly offer ſome arguments for the mode 
rating and reſtraining of this paſſion, with 
fome inſtructions how to moderate and re- 
feral it 

I. Let us cone how we may. be. rt 
fin nor, orin what caſes a is reaſonable and 
RW“? | 
Our tor forbids us to be ang ry with our 
brother % without. cauſe; Arg F. Ax 

which implies that there may be-a ſufficient 
cauſe of anger. And indeed the man, who is 
not capable of being provoked, is capable _ 
nothing. Such inſenſibility you' may call 
meeleneſs and good- nature if you 7 but 

it rather deſerves the name of ſtupidiry. The 
men of the brighteſt parts and of the quickeſt 

prehenfions are moſt apt to kindle into the 
firſt motions of anger: And this paſfion is 
wiſely implanted in our breafts' to rouze and 
animate us, or otherwiſe we ſhould' grow too 
remiſs and lazy, and ſhould not have ſpirit and 
courage enough to reſiſt and repel any injuries 
or evils to which human life is obnoxious, - 
Anger is a ſort of natural armour, as neceflary 
to our preſervation, as teeth or horns or claws | 
are to ſome other creatures. 3 the firſt 
offer of any inſult and injury it! inſtantly 
rouzeth us to our defenſe' with fach: a ſudden 
inſtinct as the eyelid cloſetht upon the approach 
of any danger to the eye. It ſummons and 
exerts our ſpinits, more than we can do upon 2 
cool. deliberation; and therefore a man in a 
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paſſion is ſtronger than at another time, and 
—— able to reſiſt and defeat any violence or 
oppoſition. If we were not ſometimes thus 
animated, if we were to be meek and paſſive 


upon every occaſion, we ſhould invite injurious 


treatment by the very means which we took to 
avoid it. It is only the fear of our anger and 


reſentment that can keep an ill-natured world 


from conſtantly annoying and offending us. 
That is our flaming ſword as I may ſay, which 


turneth every way to guard our tree of life. 


Injury and evil are proper objects of our 


5 anger and reſentment, as well when done to 


others as to ourſelves. If we were all made 
up of meekneſs and compaſſion, if we had not 
a mixture of ſeverity to balance the tenderneſs 
of our nature, injuries would never he pro- 
ſecuted nor right aſſerted, the ſword of juſtice 


might grow ruſty in the ſcabbard, and would 


neyer be drawn even againſt the moſt hainous 


offenders. Some meaſure of anger and reſent- 
ment is therefore a great ſupport of ſociety,; 


and a man who can hear the orphan's cries and 


behold the widow's tears 'without pity for the 


ſufferers, and without indignation againſt the 


oppreſſors, muſt have a very. ſoft head or a very 


hard heart. They who are moſt iraſcible, moſt apt 
to kindle into ſudden anger (1), are often per- 
ſons of the greateſt good- nature. If they are 


| ſoon provoked, they are ſoon. appeaſed. When ; 


mer Traſci facili, tamen ut placabilis ons 85 Hor. 
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the ſpirit is long in raifing, it is commonly 
If injuries done to men may reaſonably pro- 
voke dur indignation, how can we be cool and 
unconcerned when the worſt of offenſes are 
committed againſt God ? Is it expedient that 
we ſhould reſent for ourſelves and for our 
fellow creatures; and ſhall'we have no regard, 
no paſſion for the honor of our and their com- 
mon Creator? We have certainly no love for 
God, if with patience we can ſee and hear his 
ordinances profaned, his word vilified, and his 
name blaſphemed. Moſes is ſaid to have been 
* the meekeſt man upon earth; and yet how 
was his ſpirit provoked at the idolatry of the _ 
Iſraelites ? The bleſſed Jeſus, who was meek- 
neſs itſelf, is yet faid by the evangeliſt (Mark 
III. 5.) to look upon the Phariſees with 
anger being grieved for the hardneſs of their 
« hearts: and when the temple was pro- 
faned, with what rage and vehemence did he 
drive out the buyers and ſellers? ſo that 
(John II. 17.) * the diſciples remembered” 
and applied the ſaying of the pfalmiſt, ** The 
« zeal of thine houſe hath eaten me up.“ Nay 
God himſelf is ſometimes in ſcripture” ſaid to 
be angry; and we may be certain, that this 
_ paſſion though in a figure would not have been 
attributed to him, if it had been any thing 
im ne 
The proper objects then of anger and reſent- 
ment are violence and injury done to ourſelves, 
Vt. V. - - Dd © . d 
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Tahoe we may be angry and Fly or in. 2" caſes. 
anger is unreaſonable and unlawful. And in 
ſhort it may be faid, that it is unreaſonable 
and unlawful, when employed upon improper ' 
objects and occaſions, and when. exerted. in 
undue meaſure and manner. 15 
„ unreaſonable and unlawful, when em- 
ployed upon improper objects and occaſions— 
when it proceeds from little or no cauſe in 
others, when a man is blown up into a paſſion 
upon any trifling occaſion, and his temper is 
. ruffled by every, croſs accident, like the ſea by 
every adverſe gale. A paſſion without ſuffici- 
ent cauſe cannot be without ſin.— 80 likewiſe 
when it ariſeth from any vicious cauſe in our- 
ſelves, as want of conſideration, a ſpirit of 
intolerance. and perſecution, | covetouſneſs, 
pride, envy, too good an opinion of ourſelves 
or too mean an one of others. A paſſion that 
is founded in fin muſt needs be ſinful. —S0 
likewiſe when it is vented upon things inani- 
mate or creatures irrational, as when Balaam 
was ta ſuch a fury with his aſs, and Xerxes 
. orders for whipping the ſea, For. not 
| every 
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every evil i is to raiſe our anger, but evil that 
carrieth in it the notion df injury; and ſuch 
creatures cannot with any propriety be ſaid to 
injure us. —80 likewiſe when it is diſcharged 
upon thoſe, who can as little be ſaid to injure 
us as brute creatures, children and ideots ; or 
thoſe, who though poſſibly they may have 3 in- 
jured us, yet never deſigned it and perhaps 
could not help it. In ſuch a caſe reſentment 
in us would be more blameable than the treſpaſs 
in them.—So likewiſe when it is expreſſed 
without diſtinction of perſons ; ; ſuperiors ot 
inferiors, friends or enemies, relations or 
ſtrangers: And more eſpecially when it is ex- 
N againſt God, when we charge him 
ooliſhly and fret and murmur. at his * nfa- 
tions. The creature to be angry. with the 
creator is ſuch a monſtrous incongruity as 0 
| bel hardly believe if we did not frequently 
1 
As an er is vnreaſonable ahd unlawful when 
employed upon improper objects and occa- 
ſione, ſo Iikewiſe' is it when exerted in undue 
menlüte and manner, and it is exerted in undue 
meaſure and manner when it exceeds pro- 
portion and is greater than the value of the 
2 deſetves; when we are as outrageous for 
trifle as for a matter of importance, and 
dw habituall y paſſionate or peeviſh, ' rage 
outwardly or fret inwardly according as our 
temper and ſpirits are ſtronger or weaker.— 
do likewiſe when it exceeds the bounds of 
D d 2 decency 


ien; when o TOE trays 
17 to 15 491 do fi foo ob things, art ary 
and er oaths and i imprecations, to. curſe 
men and blaſpheme God. 80 likewiſe. when 1 
17 diſcharged at improper times and places, 
. when, We . give a looſe to. paſſion before. our 
| 10 a are . belt and a 1 ip com- 
ra ge and b uſter in public a ORFs 
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ind 7 85 our reſentments, even to the horns. 
the b likewiſe when: it cantinues 1 


lon 
1pon us, and thereby degenerates. Viper ng 
and revenge. Let get the ſun g 20. down = 
. upon, your wrath”! is. dhe apoſtle s advic 
n following, Be ye angry, 15 | 
nn not, Fil let not the-ſun,go.dawn upon your 
* Wing and a (2) 12 800 could teach his 
ſchol ars this. leſſon, that Whatever differences 
they 1 Lin. the day, 1905 ſhopld yet. ſhake 
hapds an be Teconciled: 5 efore night. A wiſe, 
mah m ale into anger, but as Solomon 


Gith, (Reg VII. woke it 7 in 25 
* boſon 5 fools. 80 12 5 
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| bew can We A for mercy, if 

no merey? bow can we Speck that God | 
*“ will forgive us our 9 if % we Will 
| 40 e N 1 n r Fre alles 7 55. $4 OA . 


| le and ber foh, a « ſhall. thirdly. and ” 45 ; 2 
; Ne offer ſome arguments for the mνν,ne 
fave [py tore . this paſſion, Fi 5 ne in- : 


the eXtteche folly Q t 8 
e It. ia the mark df 3 weak 
and. (ale =o D ore 
ong's ſelf; and according hy 
pain, in W a and 5 | 

ond « childhood ou ny 
ky not only the ale of ll, | ut the causes 
of folly too. Counſel and advice t0 a mann 

a paſſion are a8 unſeaſonable (Prov. XXVL. a, 
| 4 28 faow in ſummer.” He will. not, 5 on 
99 to bis own, reaſon, and Hy: wonder then 
8 15a not liſten to that. of others, He is 
2 LY nan than 3 duc pa 
9 plunget into abſutdities with as little 
nſe or reflection ag vg ruſbeth..into. 
ehe battle, . ſuppoſe, cha t the intent g 
anger, if any thing at all; Tow wary; ig o 
ſtrike an aye into people; buen ſtead of reyg 
rence it raiſeth contempt: W. hich is another 
inſtance of its folly. In "Py: dries an any 
controverſy it is parting with, t qut of. 
your on hand, It is dhe very: thang, that, .. 
your enemy would deſirg, and you. cannot 23 5 
him a- greater advantage over you. Truth an 
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e hase bsthing ts de 6. "2 
man is in a rage, it i a very ew: gn 55 8 
15 e ic in the wron di 


Rea hke its wine 
author is not in t 


ke” or the . fire, (1 Kings XIX.) 


je * ill ſmall voice,” is the voice of reaſon 
| hinkt 


again of the de Or 
ableneſs of this paſſion in exceſs. 
tas uſed to now a. bn n to their 


children in order to deter them from drunken- 


fs; and' the fight of a man in à paffion is 
2 to cure us of being paſſionate. 


fr of convulfion, his eyes rollin ng, his mouth 
foiming, his limbs trembling, and his fea- 


more difagreeable in 
An any office, * in Any 


| ens will kindle into a flame? All who can 
E who cannot avoid him but ate e bligel 
to be in the way of his peeviſhneſs and paſ- 
ton; ate indeed extremely 
ody will bear to live with him; but they, 
whoſe | circuniſtances are ſuch, "that: the ey 


cannot live well without him. ter mA 
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He is as horrid'a ſpectacle, a8 if he was in a 


tuires all Lictorted. "And" Can any thing be 
1blic' or de meſtig life, 

ation, than à man of : 

fuch a combuſtible ſpirit that with the leaſt 


avoid him as unfit for civil ſociety and 


"ro he pitied. © No 


ger of this palſion' in erceſs. t 18 as 


TE, of. daffign. .. Nothing ha 


t of 6 — 1 it "may. make 9 Fe... 
3 ſor the time, vet it — — 
weaker aftetwards. If vou will net: getcthe - 
dominion over your paſſion, your ne = 
get the dominion, over you. And of all the 
paſſions anger is perhaps the moſt violent, the 
moſt headſtrong and imperious, and: therefore 

is above all others diſtin 3 by the nam 


evils and e in life, What wk 
it laid in aſhes? What countries hath it de- 
populated? The anger of a man could furniſh | 
matter. for an (3) Ex pic poem. Other pai 
may have ſlam 1 thouſands, but this hacks - 
deſtroyed its ten thouſands. In more n 
characters how often doth it expoſe. men to 
quarrels and engage them in duels? An: * 
man is always in ſome broil or other. As, 
Solomon affirms, (Prov. XIX. 19.) A man 
* of, great wrath ſhall ſuffer ta for! - 
y if : ou deliver him yet Wen ol do wk 


6 I "2 
0; k moreover. of the. great. "Gin? of this: 
. in exceſs. Acting againſt reaſon is 
15 actin gainſt God; and what is man that he 
e angry, who is but duſt and pr vo 5 
and infinitely a greater ſinner againſt heaven 
than any man can be againſt. him? and whom 
is he uſually angry wich, but his fellow-crea++ 
ture And 4 low ee one wha Na the” 
bas 1s - (3),The nim. 
browy' Dd 3 dame 
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n a brother, nay more thar 4 brother, a 
_ member of the ſame body in Chtiſt 2 
_ Cam any thing 
dur Saviour taught and all that he did? (1 Pet. 
II. 23.) < who when he was feviled, reviled 
4 not again; when he ſaffered, 'he threatned 


for our future | 
Furies how can we ever be fit for the ſociety 
of angels? In you. ee we expect to get to 
heaven, unle: 
of heaven. . 
EReſiſt Selene the baits of thi 155 
— it in 


Ame Rther "IE 5 ams 


met, FA who 


be more contraty to all that 


© not; but committed himſelf to him that 


e edgech righteouſly.” Freedom from paſ- 


fon is not only for our prefent caſe, but alfo 
app ineſs. With the mind of 


led of he temper 


» * 
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ir youth; for few pe 
better natured a8 


w milder an 


| —— The courſe of the paſſions is like the 
. courſe'of rivers, which are weak at the ſpring 1 
head, and you may turn them almoſt whither 

9 yu? pleaſe; but the farther they run, the 


greater and ſtronge r they NR not too 
igh and arent © gh living inflames 


the blood, and Aifpoles — to 3 choleric 
and haſty. All creatures the more fleſh they 
_ devour, the fiefcer they are. You muſt take 
off ſome of the fuel, if you would leſſen the 


fire.—Confider where: you are moſt expoſed to 
paſſion, -//and there truth moſt againſt it. 


ink hat objects and: occaſions have moſt 
1 been uſed to raiſe it t for the time paſt, and 


1 1 | avoid 
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avoid a for ths time to To Avoid the 
company of the angry, if you monks not + wh 
ſo yourſelf. It is hardly poſſible to mix much 


in converſation with the quarrelſome withouʒt . 5 | 3 * 


engaging. in quarrels. Set not your affetions , — 
too much upon any thing, and you will not 
be too much provoked at any-diſappointment, - 
Few Mes Frag it life will be able to ruffle and 


diſcompoſe you, if you are reaſonably indif-. - EL . 


ferent.— “ Think not more highly of-your= | 


« ſelf than you ought, to think (Rom. XII. j 5 . 5 | 


3.) but think ſoberly';” for the leaſt of- 
4 that is but as it were a molehill pride 
magnifies into a mountain. As pride and 
paſſion, fo humility and theeknels.. are twins, 
and go hand in hand together. Put the moſt 
favorable conſtruction. upon the words and. 
actions of others. Look. upon men as you _ 
chooſe to dg upon pictures in, the beſt, and 
moſt commodious light, and be more diſpoſed. 
to be pleaſed than to be offended. People are 
. ee out of humour for ſomething ſaid or 
done, only becauſe they e it. 
Be not offended with any man upon ſurmiſes 
and reports only, ſtay at leaſt till you are 
ſatisfied of the truth; (Ecelus XIX. 15.) it 
may be he hath not done it, it may be he 


* hath not. ſaid it; for; many times it id a2 
ſlander, and believe not every tale.” - When 


you find yourſelf growing into a paſſion, take 


time to conſider, walk a little aſide, count 


* 51 a hundred, and Lay will he. cool | 


7, 


your ſuperiors, : - ye 
the more Arne ade ee of "God? The 
thought of his C Omnipreſence is of itfeIf enou 8 
- to prevent all immoderate anger, and awe us 
into filence.: —PFarther pray unto God, that he 
| { give you the ſpirit of chatity and meek- 
neſs, of | forbearance' and Forgiveneſs. His 
grace will meliorate nature, The better to 
_ encourage you, look up unto Jeſus the au- 
% thor and finiſher of our faith. (Heb. XII. 
3.) „ Confider him that endured ſuch con- 


* tradiction of finners againſt himſelf, leſt 


„ you be wearied and faint in your mind.” — 
. Fmally remember, that among the works 


«of he Len (Ge V. 20, &c.) are 
reckoned hatre. 


variance, emulations, 
« wrath, fttife; but the fruit of the ſpirit is 
love, joy, peace, long ſuffering, gentle- 
« neſs; goodnefs: and they that are Ghrift's 
0M have crucified the fleſh with the affections 
and lufts.” —F will conclude all with the. 
advice of the pfalmiſt, '(XXXVII. 8, c.) 
+ Ceaſe from anger, and forſake wrath, fret 
« hot thyſelf in any wiſe to do evil: For 

evil doers ſhall be cut off, but the meek 
„ ſhall inherit the earth, and ſhall delight 
5 themſelves 1 in the abundance of FL. 80915 
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